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A MACARONI FACTORY OF TODAY 


3 ACARONI is considered by the general 
public as a typical and peculiarly Italian 
food, and Italy is probably entitled to 
the credit for her early appreciation of 

‘ <a| its virtues and her fidelity to it after 
adoption, but history credits its invention to the 
Chinese and its European introduction to the Germans. 
The Italians are said to have learned the art of 
making it from the Germans. History, however, also 
informs us that by the time the fourteenth century 
had rolled around, Italy was about the only European 
nation enjoying macaroni. Later, some enterprising 
Frenchman introduced it into France, and with great 
success, for it is on record that King Louis XIII 
ordered a dish of it from an innkeeper at Tours, who 
had made a reputation for its preparation. 
Incidentally, there is a legend which corroborates 
the statement that macaroni had its origin with the 


Chinese. It is said that a woman was making bread 
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under a tree, and while she was kneading the dough 
some leaves from an overhanging bough fell into it. 
In order to remove the leaves, it was necessary to 
press the dough through a sieve or colander, and as 
she did so she conceived the idea of letting the thin 
strands thus formed dry in the sun, instead of baking 
the mass on hot stones as had been the custom. 

The above is briefly the European idea of the his- 
tory of macaroni, but it is disputed by the Japanese, 
who claim priority in its use by hundreds of years. 
In the United States, where this food is becoming 
popular, it is manufactured in the most scientific, 
hygienic and sanitary way possible, the C. F. Mueller 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., being the largest manufac- 
turers in this country. 

The best grade of macaroni is made of semolina 


(the highest grade of farina) instead of flour, because 
experience has proven that semolina contains twice as 
much body building value as flour. Macaroni made of 
flour, being nonporous, becomes pasty and sticky after 
boiling. Farina macaroni, on the other hand, being 
porous, readily absorbs all flavors and juices in prepa- 
ration, and retains its firmness after boiling. 
Semolina, or farina, is the gluten cells of the wheat, 
which supply the same body and muscle building ele- 
ments found in meat, but in a purer and more diges- 
tible form. According to analysis, macaroni and spa- 
ghetti are more nourishing and healthful than meat. 
The essential point in the manufacture of macaroni 
and spaghetti is that the semolina or farina be made 
from hard, very glutinous wheat. It is generally con- 
tended that the best macaroni is made from durum 
wheat, which is known as macaroni wheat in this 
country. This statement, however, is refuted by the 
fact that it is very difficult to obtain a uniform quality 
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of durum wheat, as the percentage of gluten contained 
therein varies according to climatic conditions. It is 
the richest in color, but it lacks in flavor that sweet- 
ness for which spring wheat is noted. 

Incidentally, mention might be made of the fact 
that gluten is the most essential feature in the semolina 
used for macaroni purposes, and the best grades are 
made from wheat containing the highest percentage 
of gluten. 

The manufacture of Mueller’s macaroni and spa- 
ghetti is an interesting process. Started in 1867 by 
Christian Frederick Mueller, Sr., who landed on these 
shores from Germany in 1865 at the age of 26, the 
business has grown from a small beginning at Newark, 
N. J., to the largest of its kind in the United States. 
Mr. Mueller, Sr., began his successful career by mak- 
ing noodles in the kitchen of his home and peddling 
them in a basket on his arm from house to house. 

The business showing signs of growth in 1889, the 
headquarters were moved from Newark to Jersey City, 
where three lots were obtained and a two-story frame 
building, 50x90, erected. In 1896 the introduction of 
macaroni was started by Mr. Mueller with a capacity 
of two 300-lb batches twice a week. At times it was 
difficult to dispose of this amount. Mr. 
Mueller was the first to introduce ma- 
chinery for the making of macaroni, 
and today his plant contains every vari- 
ety of macaroni machinery known to the 
industry, with new pieces continually 
being installed. 

In 1914, in order to insure the future 
growth of the business, a tract of ground 
containing 4.6 acres was acquired at the 
corner of Baldwin Avenue and High 
Street, facing the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks. Immediately after the acquisi- 
tion of this site a modern four-story 
fireproof building was erected, contain- 
ing over 120,000 square feet of floor. 
To this has since been added a three- 
story building of the same type and 
construction, arranged to add three ad- 
ditional floors, making it a _ six-story 
building when completed. The present 
floor space is over 200,000 square feet, 
arranged to insure no back tracking dur- 
ing the manufacturing process, with the 
maximum amount of efficiency. 

The flour storage, on the top floors of 
the plant, has a capacity of 50 cars 
of flour. After blending the semolina, 
it is conveyed to the mixers on the floor 
below, where it is weighed automatically. 
Here additional machinery is being in- 
stalled, consisting of mixers, new type 
automatic flour and water scales, with 
conveying and elevating outfits attached. 

The flour and other ingredients used 
in the manufacture of macaroni prod- 
ucts is moistened with the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of water, automatically 
controlled. The amount used is about 
the only difference, besides size and 
shape, in the various kinds of paste. 
Some require less than others. The bat- 
tery of mixers, with a direct motor at- 
tached, no belting overhead, no grease 
or oil dropping, helps the sanitation of 
the Mueller establishment. The mixing 
room is equipped to make it dustproof 
when unloading the flour from the auto- 
matic hoppers into the mixers. The 
mixing is done by specially constructed 
arms until the mixture is smooth, and 
firm or elastic in texture, and then auto- 
matically dropped to the floor below. 
The time for mixing is about 12 minutes. 

The kneading machinery is on the floor 
below. On a large flat surface the dough 
is rolled out by two large iron wheels 
which weigh approximately 17,000 Ibs 
each. After being worked about 10 min- 
utes the dough is passed through a 
roller, then doubled up and formed into 
a cartridge similar to a roll of paper. 
It is then conveyed to the presses, of 
which three are in use. One, recently in- 
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stalled, is of the new hydraulic type and cost $20,000. 
Space is provided for two more of the same type. 

Once the dough is of the required consistency it is 
removed to double cylinder presses. The C. F. 
Mueller Co.’s press is one of the largest in the United 
States. Tremendous hydraulic pressure is brought to 
bear on the dough, and it slowly passes out at the 
bottom of the cylinder through the small holes, or 
“trafila,” as the perforated plate is called. There is in 
each hole a steel pin which gives the pipes their well- 
known hollow or tubular form. With smaller holes 
without pins, the trafila produces spaghetti and other 
solid types. The capacity of this press is about 20,000 
lbs in eight hours. This, with other presses, is turning 
out at present about 12,000 lbs of macaroni products 
per hour. 

The length of the macaroni coming out of the 
press is about 10 feet. It is automatically cut to the 
proper size of the package and placed on trays, where 
it is straightened out by hand, glove covered, as there 
is no machinery that can do this work. After the 
strips are placed evenly the trays are taken to sanitary 
drying rooms. 

The process of manufacture of elbow macaroni is 
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similar to that of macaroni and spaghetti, the only 
difference being that the dough is pressed out of 4 
horizontal double cylinder press, and as it passes out 
of the trafila it is cut by automatic rotary knives. 
These elbows are then automatically conveyed to the 
drying rooms, which resemble large closets with tight 
fitting doors, and are fitted with racks to hold the 
trays. When the racks are filled, the doors are closed 
and a powerful air pump keeps a strong and constant 
circulation of filtered air going around and through 
the tubes of macaroni, 

In Italy the drying is generally by outdoor ex- 


posure. The long, solid pastes are looped over canes, 
and the others are spread on frames. Outdoor (ir ing 
is too likely to gather germs, therefore, in American 
factories special drying rooms are used. 

When the macaroni is thoroughly dry and h:rd it 


is ready for packing, which is done by machinery, 
Being of a porous nature, it readily absorbs fi reign 
substances like moisture, dust, and odors, ani for 
this reason it is essential that it be packed in moisture- 
and dust-proof packages to keep it clean and fresh 
from maker to user. 

(Continued on page 892.) 
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FAREWELL TO OUR GUESTS 


“7FVHE tumult and the shouting dies, the Captains and the Kings 

depart,” and The Northwestern Miller’s Anniversary Celebration 
has become but a memory of three great days, the most delightful in 
its entire history; days in which the hours flew by in the happiest 
associations. 

Owing to the pressure of time and the limitations of space, this 
issue contains merely a summarized and very brief report of the pro- 
ceedings. In the following number, that of December 5, will appear 
a complete and detailed history of the event. 

The occasion was both remarkable and memorable, and will be long 
remembered by those who participated in it. To its guests The North- 
western Miller finds no words by which adequately to express its appre- 
ciation and grateful thanks for the honor and distinction conferred 
upon it. ‘They came as to the house of a dear friend, in a spirit so 
beautiful that it transmuted into pure gold that which was provided 
for their entertainment, perfected it, and gave it character and pur- 
pose. The success of the occasion was, therefore, due less to the 
efforts of the host than to the willingness of its guests to enter happily 
into the temper of ‘the time. 

If, as so many of them have most felicitously said, these three days 
were to them very happy ones, if they have carried away with them 
memories of good will and friendship long to be treasured, and some- 
thing of higher impulse and nobler aspirations, with greater apprecia- 
tion of the vision and splendid meaning underlying and making glori- 
ous the prosaic occupations of life, the object sought in the plans made 
in advance of their coming has been completely attained, but they 
should fully realize that, while The Northwestern Miller did its best, 
the result was accomplished chiefly by the humor in which its attempts 
were received, the receptive and the responsive attitude of mind that 
understood, appreciated and co-operated to the purpose sought. 

These dear friends have departed after their all too brief stay, to 
resume their tasks, to battle with their problems, to confront once more 
the arduous and exacting responsibilities which they have willingly, 
cheerfully and devotedly assumed, as all Sons of Martha necessarily 
must. If, as The Northwestern Miller fervently hopes, if, as many of 
them have earnestly declared, they have, by the experiences of these 
three short days, in the thoughts inspired by what has occurred, 
through what was seen or heard, caught something also of the spirit 
of the Sons of Mary; have had a fleeting glimpse of what lies beyond 
the clouds and above the stars, then was the effort made, both that of 
guest and host, of permanent and imperishable value. 

Through the entire programme of this occasion there designedly 
and deliberately was laid the strong, clear, golden thread of a symbolic 
significance. It was neither made obvious nor was it palpable. He 
that hath ears let him hear, and he that hath eyes let him see, was the 
underlying thought in the planning of the event. Those who came 
needed no explanation to catch this fundamental meaning ; with a most 
wonderful unanimity they completely understood, and with marvelous 
alacrity and interest they quickened and responded to the note faintly 
but insistently struck behind, beneath and throughout the more stri- 
dent and louder harmony. 

They instinctively knew that the message sought to be conveyed, 
however crude, imperfect and halting the means employed, had a touch 
of the divine that appealed to their souls; a message of abiding peace 
and security, an assurance to those who, amid the din and confusion, 
the complexities, the competition and strife, the dust and roar that 
must necessarily accompany modern life, struggle on bravely in the 
path of honor and duty, whether humble or exalted, each according to 
the measure of his opportunities and the extent of his abilities, that, 
above all and through all, there existed a spirituality, to be seen and 
realized, a very tangible essence, a most helpful and ennobling element 
that, once discovered and understood, glorified, magnified, uplifted and 
inspired all worthy, useful and honest @ffort, however dull and material 
it might appear to be, which gave it purpose and meaning, and made 
it worth doing. 
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These good and true friends have gone, never again in this world 
to come together at the same place for a like purpose. They have left 
behind them imperishable memories, and a great sense of curious long- 
ing and loneliness, which happily will, in time, no doubt, yield to the 
inevitable demands of the ordinary course of business life. 

There follows them to their offices, their mills and factories, and 
to their homes, from those in whose behalf I speak, the staff of this 
publication, and Heaven knows how keenly and intensely from me, a 
most affectionate farewell, tinged with regret that the days were so 
short and the hours so quickly sped that there was lacking time for 
saying half as much or doing half as much as we wanted to say and do, 





more fully to show our friendship and appreciation. 
May the good God bless and prosper them all, giving them success, 
honor and—above and surpassing all—serenity and confidence of mind 


and soul. 


WituraM C. Epear, Editor. 








ONE INDUSTRY 


At the Anniversary Celebration of The 
Northwestern Miller there were gathered 
together leading representatives of many 
forms of industry. Millers were present 
from all parts of the country, and dis- 
tributors of flour; grain merchants, rail- 
road and steamship men whose function 
is the transportation of grain and its 
products, bankers who make possible the 
financing of modern business, and the 
bakers who are responsible for the final 
step in converting the farmer’s wheat 
into food for the people. 

At a convention of the usual type, one 
group or another would have been re- 
sponsible for the meeting, all the others 
being represented simply as guests. In 
this case everybody was on a common 
footing; it was not a convention of mill- 
ers, of bakers, of grain dealers, of trans- 
portation men, but a gathering in the 
true spirit of friendship at which the 
immediate unity of interest far out- 
weighed all differences of profession or 
of sectionalism. No special insignia or 
mark distinguished the baker from the 
miller; the railroad president and the 
grain merchant alike wore the badge of 
the guest. 

Out of all this, as was attested by the 
whole current of conversation between 
the guests and their hosts, and among the 
guests themselves, arose an extraordinary 
sense of unity. The baking industry and 
the milling industry, as such, were for 
awhile forgotten in a larger vision of the 
industry which provides the people with 
their daily bread. In the great fellow- 
ship of this vast industry stood side by 
side the men who serve in every depart- 
ment of it, suddenly conscious that the 
distinctions between them were no more 
than those which exist between the sev- 
eral departments of any great industrial 
organization. 

When one enters a vast factory, de- 
voted, let us say, to the manufacture of 
automobiles, one sees here a body of men 
who do nothing but perform a single 
operation in the fashioning of the en- 
gine; there another group which makes 
the spokes of the wheels. Far away, at 
the end of the process, are the painters, 
knowing nothing of the practical details 
of iron and steel working; in the office 
the clerical force deals with matters of 
which the mechanical department has no 
knowledge. And yet, thus seen working 
together under one roof, all these men 
and women, of infinitely varied capacities 
and talents, form an absolutely united 
whole, the concrete sign of their unity 
being the finished automobile as it stands 
ready for shipment from the factory. 

So it is, on a far larger scale, and 
ennobled by the fact that its labors con- 


cern the very fundamentals of human 
sustenance, with the industry of daily 
bread. Outwardly the departments of 
this industry appear to have little close- 
ness of relationship; sometimes, indeed, it 
seems as if their interests involved a cer- 
tain degree of mutual antagonism. Un- 
derlying all this superficial diversity, 
however, is the great unity of common 
service. The man who raises the wheat, 
the man who makes possible its distribu- 
tion, the railroad which transports first 
the wheat itself and then the product 
manufactured from it, the miller who 
grinds it into flour, the dealer who brings 
it to the final purchaser, and the baker 
who converts it into bread and other 
forms of food, all are simply parts of 
one immense organization. 

Some perception of this unity was pro- 
vided in the fellowship of the three days 
at Minneapolis. A few months ago, a 
speaker at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association at French Lick 
concluded his address by saying that 
“some day there will be a great trade 
convention of the Daily Bread Industry. 
When that convention assembles, and its 
members get together in real friendship 
and accord, then the problem of increas- 
ing America’s bread consumption will be 
virtually solved.” It was just such a 
convention that was foreshadowed by the 
meeting last week; if there was no dis- 
cussion of actual trade problems, there 
was, which is vastly more important, a 
definite coming together, for a common 
purpose and in a united spirit, of repre- 
sentatives of all the varied activities 
which make up this single great industry. 

What, for the practical purposes of 
business, does this signify? It means 
that year by year, and month by month, 
the bakers and millers, the grain mer- 
chants, railroads and flour distributors, 
are all achieving a greater degree of har- 
mony in their joint enterprises. For the 
bakers, above all, it means that the line 
between them and the millers is constant- 
ly .growing fainter. In the past, the 
baker has too often thought of the mill- 
ing industry much as the zealous shopper 
thinks of a group of competing depart- 
ment stores—in other words, as a field 
for jealous bargaining. Today the baker 
is beginning to think of the relationship 
between himself and the miller as essen- 
tially like that which exists between the 
client and his trusted legal adviser. The 
baker wants flour, but he wants some- 
thing much more than that. Flour can 
be bought anywhere and at almost any 
price; the kind of service which means 
uniformity of flour quality, prompt and 
understanding co-operation, the generous 
interpretation of mutual obligations, 
these things can be secured only through 
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an enduring relationship based on the 
sense of working together for a common 
purpose. 

From the standpoint of the miller, the 
relationship to the baker is fundamental- 
ly that which exists between the manu- 
facturer and his sales manager. No mat- 
ter how admirably the process of manu- 
facture of any commodity may be carried 
on, no matter how wise may be the 
financial management of its purchasing 
and operating departments, it is utterly 
without power to succeed unless its sell- 
ing activities are efficiently directed and 
closely co-ordinated to its production. 
There was a time when the millers could 
sell the greater part of their output 
direct to the household consumers, but 
that time has gone. Today the success 
of the flour mill depends on the ability 
of the baker to merchandize its product. 
The full realization of this fact is grad- 
ually creating among the millers a new 
spirit in their relation to the bakers; 
they see them, no longer simply as cus- 
tomers, but as business partners. 

Necessarily, such a comment as this 
must deal in general terms; it must speak 
of the baking and the milling industries 
as wholes. For each individual baker 
and miller, however, the application may 
and should be made specific. It concerns 
the relationship, not between the baker 
and the milling industry or between the 
miller and the baking trade, but between 
the individual baker and the miller with 
whom he does business. It means that, 
as the sense of unity of service grows 
ever deeper, each baker will establish 
closer and more friendly relations with 
the miller who supplies him with flour. 
He will look less and less for cheap bar- 
gains, no matter whence they come, just 
as he would now never think of going 
from lawyer to lawyer to find which one 
would handle his case for the smallest 
fee. 

Prosperity for baker and miller alike 
demands the consumption by the Ameri- 
can people of more bread, bought at a 
fair price. This means better bread, with 
the cost of manufacture stabilized by an 
equitable distribution of expenses and 
profits. Only by working closely and 
harmoniously together, in an alliance 
based on the sense of common service 
and mutual dependence, can the bakers 
and millers give the people such bread as 
they ought to have, and at a price which 
shall be fair to all alike. 


THE VIRTUES OF TOAST 


It is highly satisfactory, if perhaps 
a trifle amusing, to find that the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association has discovered 
a strong ally in the Wheat Council of 
the United States in its efforts to bring 
about a greater consumption of toast. 
The satisfaction arises from the fact that 
the Wheat Council, through its widely 
varied affiliations, is in a position to give 
the toast campaign a large amount of 
exceedingly useful publicity; the amuse- 
ment is caused by the eagerness of the 
Wheat Council to give its support to a 
movement which is based, not on any 
altruistic claim of helping the wheat 
farmer, not on any scheme of artificial 
economics, but simply on the obvious fact 
that toast is the best and cheapest. form 
of food for breakfast. 

It has been repeatedly said, but it 
cannot be insisted on too often or too 
vigorously, that the one and only way to 
make people eat more bread is to make 
them like it better than they now do. 
Thus the question of bread consumption 
is inextricably involved with that of in- 
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dividual tastes. Bread may be almost 
everything which its most ardent cham- 
pions claim for it; it may be the most 
nutritious, the most easily obtained and 
the cheapest of all staple foodstuffs, but 
the fact remains that people will not 
eat it unless they like it. 

Taste, as it applies to the palatability 
of foodstuffs, is very largely a matter 
of the imagination. Every one can re- 
member a time when he absolutely re- 
fused to touch certain vegetables which 
he has since learned to relish. The kind 
of cookery which appeals to one person 
is positively offensive to his neighbor. 
There is an old, but in this instance thor- 
oughly applicable, sentence which runs 
thus: “I don’t like spinach; I’m glad I 
don’t like spinach, for if I liked it I’d 
eat it, and I hate it.” For no better 
reason than this, people in general like 
or dislike the various types of food which 
are available for them. 

Furthermore, most people greatly pre- 
fer food specially prepared according to 
their wishes to food which is standard- 
ized. The man who is forced to secure 
many of his meals at hotels yearns for 
home cooking, not because it is neces- 
sarily better, but because it provides the 
element of personality. Standardized 
food is like standardized dress or stand- 
ardized education; it is theoretically ad- 
mirable, but in actual practice it is un- 
satisfactory because it utterly lacks in- 
dividuality. 

The gradual transfer of American 
bread baking from the home to the bak- 
ery has been accompanied by just such 
a process of standardization. In theory 
the loaf of bread turned out by any 
first class bakery is vastly superior to 
the average loaf produced in the kitchen 
oven. It has all the advantages of spe- 
cialization in machinery and labor; the 
conditions under which it is baked are 
specifically designed for the one purpose 
of contributing to high quality. Its ma- 
terials are specially selected by expert 
buyers, carefully tested by trained chem- 
ists, and mixed by men whose one busi- 
ness in life is the preparation of bread. 
But one remembers the remark of the 
man who, on hearing an enumeration of 
all the many virtues of a recently de- 
ceased friend, ended the conversation 
with “Yes, it’s all quite true—but I never 
liked him.” So it is, far too often, with 
baker’s bread; it has all the virtues, but 
it has been standardized to a point where 
the consumers simply do not relish it. 

The slight process of converting bread 
into toast does away with this whole dif- 
ficulty. To begin with, baker’s bread 
makes much better toast than bread 
baked at home; the very qualities which 
dampen enthusiasm for it in its un- 
toasted state fit it admirably for the 
operation of the toaster. Then, each 
person can have his toast just as he 
wants it, and it is amazing to observe 
how tastes differ in this respect. One 
person wants his toast dry, hard and 
almost burnt; another prefers it thick, 
soft and only just browned. There are 
instances on record of children who will 
eat quantities of toast done only on one 
side, but can hardly be induced to touch 
bread or toast in any other form. If 
the breakfast toast is made at the table, 
with an electric toaster, each member of 
the household can have his toast exactly 
according to his preferences, and, if he 
chooses, can vary it from day to day. 

In addition to making this direct ap- 
peal to individual tastes, the toast cam- 
paign has the marked advantage of call- 
ing in powerful allies in connection with 








its publicity. Chief among these should 
be mentioned the distributors of electric 
current, and also of electrical appliances. 
Most concerns of this type are already 
large users of publicity; they are fully 
alive to the possibilities of increasing the 
consumption or use of their own prod- 
ucts through advertising, and they have 
been quick to see the obvious advantages 
to themselves in energetic co-operation 
with the movement instituted by the bak- 
ers. 

Fundamentally, however, the soundness 
and effectiveness of the “toast for break- 
fast” campaign lies in its clear recogni- 
tion of the basic principle governing all 
food consumption: people will eat what 
they like, provided they can afford it, and 
will not eat what they do not like. They 
will not increase their consumption of 
any foodstuff merely because they are 
told to do so; it is probable that all the 
“eat more” campaigns of the past five 
years have produced no appreciable ef- 
fect except in so far as they have gone 
outside of their imperative exhortation 
and have appealed to the public’s palate 
through its imagination. 

Each individual baker is now in a posi- 
tion to contribute alike to the welfare 
of his industry and to his own business 
profits by taking an active part in this 
movement. He may know that he is 
baking good bread, but he has discovered 
that this is not enough; its standardized 
excellence is in itself a barrier to in- 
creased consumption. What he wants is 
to make people like it, to make them feel 
that it is not his bread, but their bread. 
The toast campaign provides a means for 
doing this; its success will depend largely 
on the energy and ingenuity with which 
the bakers, both individually and through 
their associations, participate in it. 


A QUESTION OF FACT 


The published reports regarding the 
evidence laid before the Federal Tariff 
Commission in favor of advancing the 
duty on wheat and wheat products are 
interesting above all because of their 
omissions. There was much discussion of 
relative production costs, with masterly 
surveys of taxes, land values, freight 
rates and other matters affecting the 
price of wheat in Canada and the United 
States, but apparently no one made any 
reference to the only point which has any 
real bearing on the question at issue: 
does the present thirty cent duty let in 
enough wheat from Canada to have any 
marked influence on the domestic supply? 

It is not surprising that the advocates 
of a higher tariff avoided this aspect of 
the problem. It may be assumed that 
they are sufficiently well instructed in the 
principles of economics to realize that 
the higher duty for which they are clam- 
oring will actually do the American 
wheat farmer no practical good. They 
know that the competition of Canadian 
wheat is felt, not directly through im- 
ports of relatively unimportant extent, 
but indirectly through the pressure of 
the export surplus on foreign markets. 
They know that the demand for a still 
higher duty is largely in the nature of 
a political pretense. 

Under the circumstances, one can 
hardly .be surprised that the single fact 
of actual significance is so carefully kept 
in the background. It would rather spoil 
the argument of the higher tariff pro- 
ponents to admit that during the year 
and three quarters since January 1, 1922, 
the United States exported to and via 
Canada 22,411,000 bushels more wheat 
than it imported from that country. 
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SEEN FROM ABROAD 


Among the many measures which wil] 
unquestionably be brought before the 
impending session of Congress, some wil] 
certainly - have to do with further re. 
strictions on future trading in grain, 
Most of the evidence which has heen 
forthcoming on that subject has con- 
cerned merely the activities of domestic 
markets, and relatively little has been 
said to compare what happens in \mer- 
ica with what takes place in wheat pro- 
ducing and exporting countries having 
no adequate facilities for option tr iding, 

It is, therefore, pertinent at this time 
to consider the views on this subject ex- 
pressed by Sir Herbert T. Robson, head 
of the London firm of Smyth, Barnes & 
Company, and also chairman 0! the 
Chamber of Commerce of Karachi, {ndia. 
Sir Herbert has for years had dirc:t ex- 


perience of trading methods in «!! the 
principal grain producing countries, and 
his opinion, as quoted in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, deserves ¢:eful 
consideration. His statement reg: ‘ling 
the influence of option trading i-, in 


somewhat condensed form, as follo\ .: 
“IT am most emphatically of the »pin- 
ion that the hedging methods emp!oyed 


in North America, by the use 0! the 
Chicago and Winnipeg markets, ar the 
most efficient and economical me‘hods 


employed anywhere in the world. Our 
experience in exporting countries vther 
than America is that immediately «fter 


harvest, when the pressure of the new 
arrivals of grain is most keenly felt, 
there has always been a heavy deprecia- 
tion in the relative value of that erain 
as compared’ to the international \alue 
of grain from other countries. [or in- 
stance, I have known Indian whea! im- 
mediately after harvest to sell at as much 
as one shilling per cental below the price 
of No. 2 hard winter wheat, althouvh it 
is white wheat and contains as a rule 
nine per.cent of moisture, and is pre- 
sumed to be intrinsically worth more 
than hard winter wheat. I have known 
the same sort of Indian wheat to be sold 


later in the season at fivepence per cental 
over the price of hard winter wheat 


“Experience shows that, where tiicre 
are no hedging markets, wheat whic!: is 
marketed immediately after harves' is 


often so freely pressed for sale that the 
exporting merchants are not able to buy 
it in sufficient quantities to hold it them- 


selves, so as to take up all whic’: is 
pressed for sale, and in consequence it 
is forced onto consuming market. at 
heavily depreciated prices. This use! to 
be particularly noticeable in Indian and 


Russian wheat. In the River Plate. op- 
tion markets are used to a certain c»ient 
by the merchants and shippers for pur- 
poses of hedging purchases made iii the 
interior, and as a result it is usu! to 
find that River Plate wheat is nv' s0 
violently depressed immediately «ter 
harvest as is the case in countries w ‘iere 
there are no hedging markets. 

“I emphasize the point that oui ide 
America, and to some small extent ii: the 
River Plate, all grain is held by dealers, 
merchants and millers in a speculative 
manner. It is not regularly hedge by 
sales of options. It is because of ‘his 
speculative holding of grain that i‘ is 
impossible to say what margin of profit 
the merchant or shipper gets. The mar- 
gin which he aims at is a purely specu- 
lative margin. He buys because he 
thinks grain is cheap and waits to sc!l it 
when it is dearer; or he sells because he 
thinks it is dear and hopes to buy !«ter 
when he thinks it is cheaper.” 
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ial Telegrams from Correspondents of 
at Northwestern Miller, Nov. 28.) 

PuiaperPHiA, Pa.—Flour is quiet but 

idily held. Millfeed sells slowly and 


tee ? 
fies weak, with supplies small but am- 
ple. 

Wixnircc, Man.—Domestic demand 


for flour is showing improvement. Ex- 
port business is good. Millfeed is active. 
Sales of oatmeal are normal. No change 
in prices is noted. i 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Flour buyers are tak- 
ing moderate quantities, and shipping in- 
structions are somewhat better. Values 
are rather strong. Big buyers are giving 
the market little attention. 

Nasuvitte, TeENN.—Flour demand con- 
tinues quiet. New sales are light, and 
shipping instructions moderate. Mill- 
feed also has an easy tone. There is 
no material change in prices. 

Co.tumsus, Onto.—The week starts off 
with no demand for flour. The trade 
generally seems disposed to hold off 
buying until after Jan. 1. Shipping in- 
structions on old contracts have slowed 
up considerably. Feed sales are slow 
and prices easier. 

Muwavxee, Wis.—The flour trade 
shows little change, but the outlook is 
considered more hopeful. Prices are well 
maintained. Rye flour is moderately ac- 
tive at unchanged prices. Millfeed is 
weak. Flour middlings are off $1.50, the 
rest being unchanged. 

Sr. Louis, Mo—The flour market is 
inactive. Very little new business is be- 
ing done, but some millers report ship- 
ping directions on old orders coming in 
satisfactorily. A fair-sized bid was re- 
ceived from the Continent, but the 
price was out of line with millers’ views. 
Millfeed is dull and inactive. 


New York, N. Y.—The market appears 


inactive, although consumers are using a 
normal amount of flour. Considerable 
business is going direct to mills. There 


is a fairly active export business in 
small lots. Business is reported in soft 
winter wheat flours to Germany, and 
there were further inquiries for rye. 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market 
opened the week of Nov. 25 with little 
demand on the part of the large con- 
sumers. Buyers and sellers were rather 
apart in their ideas of values, and there 
was considerable shading of prices by 
mills in order to secure orders. Millfeed 
showed but little activity, with demand 
slow. 


Boston, Mass.—There is an extremely 
dull market for all grades of flour, with 
some pressure to sell still shown by 
spring and hard winter wheat millers. 
Soft winter wheat brands are held 
steady. Arrivals are liberal and the 
trade is well supplied. There is a dull 
market for wheat feeds, with prices low- 
er. Other feeds are steady but quiet. 


Batrimort, Mp.—Flour is selling mod- 
erately at irregular prices, with sales 
confined principally to near-by soft win- 
ter straights to both domestic and ex- 
port trade at revised quotations. Hard 
winters are relatively strong, while 
springs are easier and slow. Bears are 
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looking for wheat deliveries Dec. 1 to 
be big and have a crushing effect, though 
bulls are banking on a the reverse to 
happen. Feed is steady and quiet. 
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The flour market has remained prac- 
tically unchanged, the main feature from 
the standpoint of the mills being the 
weakness in feed prices. Although mill- 
feeds are still commanding good prices, 
compared with a year ago, there has been 
a decline of about $8 per ton from the 
high point reached a few weeks ago. 
This has resulted in a continued firm- 
ness in mills’ flour quotations, and has 
tended still further to throw domestic 
business into the hands of jobbers work- 
ing on the basis of purchases made at 
the low levels of the summer months. 
Export shipments, though not widely dis- 
tributed among the mills, have continued 
in large volume. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
A ae 50 80 55 
Bee DB cccvcees 6.70 6.10 5.55 
SS eae 6.80 6.20 5.65 
BORE. 2 cccccece 6.80 6.05 5.60 
BD akcsvvees 6.45 5.55 5.35 
SOIT BD cocsececs 6.55 5.90 5.85 
ro etree 7.00 6.40 6.40 
| & Serer 7.40 6.65 6.70 
ABT 1 ncccccce 7.16 6.55 6.55 
OT SS eee 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Ped. 2 ccccscves 7.00 6.40 6.40 
TOR. B cccccceee 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 wccccsecs 7.16 6.50 6.45 
WIOP. D vccccecce 7.36 6.70 6.40 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
$5.20 $4.70 \e 
5.30 4.70 4.65 
5.40 4.80 4.70 
5.35 4.60 4.65 
5.30 4.55 4.60 
5.30 4.90 4.°5 
5.50 5.15 5.30 
5.70 6.45 6.55 
5.55 5.25 5.40 
5.60 6.20 6.40 
5.50 5.20 5.20 
5.75 5.30 5.30 
5.65 5.20 6.15 
5.55 6.35 6.25 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Nov. 18-24 ....... 54 67 66 
Nov. 11-17 ...... 50 64 71 
Nov. 4-10 ....... 50 66 67 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 59 58 71 
October average... 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 62 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 66 59 55 
February average 54 55 64 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 657 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 27 
was $31.45 per ton, which compares with 


the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Nov. 1 April 1 ....cce- $34.15 
Oct. 1 March 1 ...... 34.76 
Sept. 1 De, B cccccece 32.70 
Aug. 1 es B seseeece $1.15 
July 1 Dec. 1 eocece 28.95 
June 1 Bets B céecesse 28.40 
May 1 May 14, 1920* 59.80 





*Record high point. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

‘ Nov. 25 Nov. 26 
Nov. 24 Nov. 17 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...280,776 248,321 427,370 230,145 
15,564 








St. Paul ....... 16,130 17,095 15,564 ...... 

Duluth-Superior 27,350 25,850 37,590 24,685 

BRITISH DEMAND LIFELESS  ™wevkee ..--- 4,000 4,000 11,500 5,365 
_ Totals ....... $28,256 298,265 492,024 ...... 

Imported Flour Considered Too Dear as Outside mills*. .195,147 179,880 208,522 ...... 
Compared with Home Milled—Few Ag’gate sprg..523,403 478,145 700,546 ...... 
American Offers St. Louis....... 46,200 48,200 38,600 24,900 

2 alata St. Louist...... 55,600 45,800 55,900 27.200 
Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 27.—(Special Ca-  Burtalo ... 11... 124,504 138,265 165,350 93,125 
ble)—Demand for flour is very lifeless, Rochester ..... 7,500 7,700 10,500 6,600 
Chicago ....... 40,000 38,000 36,000 19,500 


imported flour being considered too dear 
as compared with home milled, which is 


Kansas City... .110,108 112,730 115,743 77,500 
Kansas Cityt...340,508 317,605 373,665 251,321 


selling at equal to 33s ($5.05 per bbl), Omaha........ 25,336 24,220 21,482 8,400 
c.i.f. Practically no American flour is a See apie fare yr Hier re 

: A ‘ DEE: a¥o-2004 a0 32,082 a . Pee 
being offered, and Canadian and Aus- wichita !!1.."! 32,082 32,705 40,941 28,189 


tralian flours are difficult to sell. Cana- 
dian millers have offered top patents at 
36s 6d@38s ($5.60@5.80 per bbl), and 
export patents at 33s 9d@34s 3d ($5.15 
@5.25 per bbl), c.i.f., December seaboard. 
Australian flour for shipment is 32s, 
c.i.f; on passage, 31s 6d. 

Holland reports slight improvement. 
Hard wheat straights are offered on spot 
at 16@16.25 florins ($5.40@5.50 per bbl), 
and Minnesota patents at 17.50@17.75 
florins ($5.90@6 per bbl), but sales are 





eaeeae 33,800 35,400 36,500 
Toledof ....... 86,660 95,420 78,930 53,467 
Indianapolis ... 9,819 9,545 10,883 
Nashville** ....120,506 119,145 122,845 91,724 
Portland, Oreg. 58,141 48,510 34,745 29,584 
Beattie ..ccccce 42,682 33,215 41,775 17,419 
Tacoma ....... 53,957 59,425 57,000 29,460 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity »f mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 25 Nov. 26 





slow. Nov. 24 Nov.17 1922 1921 
L, F. Brorxman. Minneapolis ...... 50 44 76 42 
St. Paul .......... 44 79 66 o* 
Duluth-Superior .. 74 70 101 67 

CORN MILLERS’ PROGRAMME Outside mills* .... 70 60 73 
; The programme for the annual meet- Avewens soviag.. 30 $3 79 es 
ing of the American Corn Millers’ Fed- miiwaukee ....... 34 34 71 38 
eration at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, St. Louis ......... 91 95 76 49 
Dec. 3-4, includes an address on “Making $*. Houlst --...--- +. . pi 4 
th C t Saf f Rail ds” b Uffalo .......-+.. 7 77 99 56 
e “ountry sate for Nallroads” Dy Rochester ........ 40 41 56 35 
Charles D. Morris. At 2 p.m. on the Chicago .......... 100 90 90 49 
opening day there will be an executive Kansas City....... 18 a6 5. 18 
° d at 6 informal din- Kansas Cityt...... 66 62 76 50 
session, and a p-m. an intor in CUNO i ocsesascs 109 =: 104 92 35 
ner. At 10:30 a.m. on Dec. 4 there will St. Joseph ........ 55 48 100 47 
be round table discussions on country Salina ............ ° ee Lh .. 
d d mill d Wichita .......... 49 50 63 44 
and crossroad mills, led by W.N.A ams, Toledo .........-- 70 74 76 31 
and on export problems, led by General Toledof .......... 66 71 64 39 
Asher Miner. These discussions will be Indianapolis ...... 4 48 64 32 
oa ahs . “i to Market Nashville*s ....... 51 68 62 45 
continue a p-m: ow to Marke Portland, Oregon.. 93 78 60 52 
Our Byproducts,” led by G. A. Chap-_ Seattle ... 81 63 79 33 
man; “Standards,” T. B. Andrews; Tacoma 95 = 104 45 52 

“Uniform Cost Accounting,” L. R. Bow- ee 69 67 74 


man; “Package Differentials,’ Edward 
S. Miller. 

The Western Corn Millers’ Bureau will 
hold a meeting at 11:30 a.m., Dec. 4. 

Special round trip railroad rates open 
to the public, because of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show in Chicago, Dec. 
1-8, will be on sale from western, central, 
southern, and southeastern territory. 
Corn millers in the Southwest can take 
advantage of these rates from Kansas 
City or St. Louis. 





NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS INCREASE 


New Orreans, La.—Wheat and flour 
movement to foreign ports shows a big 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1 to Nov. 24, 1923, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


rs A - r—Output— --Exports— 
increase during the past 30 days. Corn 1923 1922 1923 1922 
products, malt, corn, rye, macaroni, bran, seapenpetts ses a = 22 22 
hay and oats also formed considerable §t. Paul... ---- spi ae 
‘ Duluth-Superior 315 344 soe 
portions of outbound cargoes. The fig- Outside ....... 2,543 2,970 17 


ures: 281,117 bbls flour, 1,031,099 bus 
wheat, 47,142 bus rye, 2,030 bags cotton- 
seed meal, 13,635 bags corn meal, 11,608 
bags oats, 1,602 sacks malt, 7,814 boxes 
macaroni, 38,681 sacks corn and 738 sacks 
bran. 
R. A. Sutrivan. 
£ 





Czecho-Slovakia had 14,900 co-opera- 
tive societies at the beginning of 1923, 
according to a report of the Central 
Union of Agricultural Societies, Ltd. 
These included 3,550 general agricultur- 
al and marketing associations. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 27. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring frat PACERE ...00.ccercossccrccvseive 
Spring standard patent ............s+eeeee- 
te OR Sra 
Hard winter short patent................5.. 
HATA Wittel GMM e eos secs ccvenccctesvoes 
Hard winter first clear...........eesseeeees 


Soft winter short patent..............+00065 
Soft winter WERREMME snc ccc ccc ccccccseecvcces 
Soft winter first clear...........0--sssseeeeee 


PS ROWE, ME ie gsc ssp svrberesesesss 
Pee ROG eos cic cacebasendicccinss 
FEED— 


he ER 
kh, | SES ReRRRPEpSereREse aE see 
OORet WINN ie os as ce 'eiaescteace'ses 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlin, aaa Asa SSeS 
Red dog gs (gray shorts) .. 


MED. <ekcbe seas PR A 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 
*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Columbus 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia * Boston tNashville 
$5.60@ 6.20 $6.10@ 6.60 §$.....@..... $5.80@ 6.20 $6.35@ 7.00 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.45@ 6.65 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.25 
5.30@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.15 ee 5.60@ 5.85 5.85@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 6.20@ 6.40 6.35@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.25 eae Pee 
4.75@ 5.05 4.60@ 56.10 vee QD sccce 4.30@ 4.70 5.30@ 5.65 ere, ee 5.60@ 5.90 5.35@ 6.00 cngee @ocses era, Pare 
4.80@ 5.80 ee 5.60@ 6.15 5.40@ 5.70 5.90@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.25 
4.60@ 4.90 oo @... 4.85@ 5.35 4.60@ 4.80 5.35@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 5.80@ 6.25 rere) errr 5.75@ 6.00 er) See 
4.25@ 4.70 oe @aece 4.00@ 4.30 3.90@ 4.30 4.60@ 5.15 ooo Pe cies veowe eocce oceve Dovece cove eQ@oceed ‘cP Kvise 
5.00@ 5.50 wT) fe at ---@. 5.20@ 5.40 Tes Fete 5.35@ 5.60 occ 0 Do cece 5.65@ 6.75 5.30@ 5.55 6.80@ 7.10 
4.60@ 4.90 on oe cece coe @es 4.50@ 4.75 4.75@ 5.25 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.35@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.90 5.00@ 5.30 5.40@ 5.60 
4.00@ 4.25 coe Do ccce ove Goss 3.85@ 4.25 Tee. Gee Tee Pere ee eeerre. 5.00@ 5.50 02006 Be cewe 3.75@ 4.25 
3.45@ 3.80 3.90@ 3.95 Sa gdete’~ «ebpe @.. 3.85@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.15@ 4.40 4.15@ 4.35 --@. SeuMns ose 
3.15@ 3.50 3.35@ 3.40 -@... -@.. «mee Ge cee 3.70@ 3.85 cccee @ ccccs ocece Docese --@.. »@. se 
27.00@29.00 - + @27.50 coe Besese — evece eaece --@.. 32.00 @33.00 34.00@ 35.00 33.75 @34.00 31.50@32.50 ee Ty 
28.00@29.00 «sen OPS dees - -@25.00 27 .50@28.00 e«@.. ee eee o ccc e @ cccce sees» @34.60 occee QJoccce eccce@eccce 
28.00 @ 29.50 6 oss ese o@ « cove 28 .50@29.50 oo @.. 34.00 @ 35.00 35.00 @ 36.00 + eee. @35.00 -@..... - 31.00@32.00 
26.50@29.00 + +++ «@27.50 26.00 @27.00 eave oMoevce --@... 31.00 @32.00 32.50@ 33.00 32.00 @33.00 31.00 @32.0 34.00 @ 37.00 
31.00 @33.50 31.00@31.50 29.00 @30.00 31.25 @32.25 --@.. 34.00@35.00 36.50 @ 37.50 35.50 @36.00 34.00@35.00 re, Prrre 
32.00 @35.00 32.00@34.00 o bebeGPaties - edeee eevee cecce@ee 38.00 @ 40.00 39.00 @ 40.00 eee» @39.25 37.00 @38.00 + @. ues 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
-2e+@...% (498) vaso ee (49's) cone Bocce ere Pore $..--@.... 
coc e Deeee . soon 6.50@6.90 7.00 @7.40 6.45 @6.85 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ MEETING 





President Moses, in Opening Paper, Offers Strong Arguments for Lowering 
the Number of Hours Constituting a Full-Time Run for Mills 
—Resolutions Favor Increased Wheat Duty 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Strong arguments 
favoring lowering the number of hours 
constituting a full-time run for mills, 
advanced by President L. E. Moses in 
the opening paper, sounded the keynote 
to the semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, held in Kansas 
City, Nov. 21. Other current problems 
of the milling industry were also sub- 
ject to free discussion by members. 

The meeting had an excellent represen- 
tation from milling plants of the South- 
west, over 100 members of the league be- 
ing present. Krank Kell, first vice presi- 
dent, acted as chairman in the absence of 
President Moses, who is in California. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Kell at- 
tributed the present situation of the 
trade to the overbuilding of capacity by 
mills in all sections of the country. He 
recommended that the members center 
their talk around some plan whereby the 
excess capacity would not be employed. 

“The surplus is robbing us of the 
profits to which we are justly entitled,” 
Mr. Kell said. “Until a way out is 
found, such meetings as this one should 
be used for the purpose of advising with 
each other, not to make hard and fast 
rules for the conduct of our business, 
but so that we may apply information 
gained to the betterment of the trade 
as a whole.” 

The chairman’s remarks served as an 
introduction to the report of Mr, Moses, 
which was read to the meeting by C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League. The report follows: 

“To the Members of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League: 

“Without being presumptuous or desir- 
ing to convey an impression that this 
semiannual meeting of the league will 
not rightly consider all questions of im- 
portance, I cannot refrain (under a 
strong request of your secretary) from 
addressing you on some matters that 
appear to me to be essential. 

“Our industry is confronted with a 
situation that heretofore has not existed. 
We are an essential! industry, not only as 
to the property investment by ourselves 
but to the welfare of the general public; 
to the employees who depend upon our 
success for their livelihood; to the auxil- 
iary interests that without a well-organ- 
ized and profitable milling industry must 
suffer. The responsibility, as we know, 
is great, and we as business men must 
solve the problem of today without con- 
sidering as final the method of proced- 
ure in the past. 

“To briefly sum up the situation, for 
future method of operations should we 
not consider that we are confronted with 
facts rather than theory? The potential 
24-hour run capacity of the flour mills 
of the United States is largely in excess 
of the domestic demand for our prod- 
ucts. 

“Our home markets are partially pro- 
tected by tariff duties, and I recommend 
that we go on record as favoring a 50 
per cent increase in duty on wheat and 
its products, as is possible under the 
present tariff law by presidential proc- 
lamation. 

“There is a constant demand in various 
markets of the world for our lower 
grade flour, which can be marketed with- 
out trouble regardless of the relative 
world’s price of wheat, and which we 
should attempt by all available means to 
increase by using every effort to better 
the grades of flour sold in our domestic 
markets. 

“With higher prices of wheat paid to 
the American farmer than to producers 
of wheat in competitive countries, we 
should realize that our export trade on 
patent or straight run flour will be but a 
small percentage of our possible full- 
time run. Certain sections of the Unit- 
ed States may in each crop year, owing 
to variety of wheat raised in excess de- 
mand of that particular variety, from 
time to time enjoy a certain amount of 
export trade, but as a whole we are feei- 
ing and will continue to realize with the 
competition of Canada, India, Argentina, 
Australia and possibly Russia, that 
cheaper wheat will provide the foreign 





mills with their supplies on such a basis 
that price competition will be impossible. 

“Without criticism of past methods 
of operations, I am convinced that the 
milling industry of the United States 
must cease to attempt to operate on a 
24-hour run basis. We should create our 
operative, office and sales force on an 8-, 
10- or 12-hour basis, as individual de- 
mand may justify, and consider, when 
such an output has been sold, that a full- 
time run has been obtained. It is not 
necessary to suggest to the business men, 
who are owners and operators of mills 
of the United States, that sales when so 
made, based upon such a cost of doing 
business, must of necessity be sold at a 
profit to create returns for the invest- 
ment, and to protect the future of their 
business. 

“We all realize that the local situa- 
tion at every milling point cannot help 
but have its influence upon the operation 
of the individual mills; but it appears to 
me to be idiotic for the mills which seek 
a broad distribution to maintain an op- 
erative, office and sales force for a full 
24-hour run with the almost surety of 
an average not to exceed 50 per cent. 

“The pressure by every mill to attempt 
to force upon the market full potential 
capacity of the mills of the United 
States cannot help but create a buyers’ 
market, of which we so bitterly complain. 
There cannot be a buyers’ market unless 
it is supported by action of the sellers. 
We have no cause to complain of the 
situation that now exists, as the menace 
to our industry is of our own making 
and can be remedied by every miller by 
realizing this problem and solving it in a 
business way. 

“The fallacy of having your mill 
lighted at night is an antiquated idea, 
and should be discontinued, with the pos- 
sible exception from time to time of in- 
dividual mills being able to dispose of 
more than 8, 10 or 12 hours’ run on a 
profitable basis, either to domestic or 
foreign customers. 

“IT am of the opinion that, should any 
mill reduce its operative, office and sales 
force to a basis of one third or one half 
time run, the average cost of manufac- 
turing a barrel of flour, including over- 
head, will be no greater than is now 
maintained by the millers with a larger 
force attempting the impossible. We 
can all realize what a difference in mar- 
keting conditions would be created, 
should half of the pressure in flour offer- 
ings be eliminated. 

“There is general individual and com- 
mercial prosperity in the United States. 
Labor is being highly paid; employment 
is obtainable; the general manufacturing 
and mercantile business is on a highly 
profitable basis; real estate values and 
incomes have advanced; other industries 
have adjusted their method of operation 
to meet the changed world’s condition of 
trade, and the milling industry should 
change its method of procedure to con- 
form with the times. We cannot con- 
duct our business on a basis of ‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ There is constantly 
an elimination of milling capacity of 
the United States by reason of obso- 
lescence of plants, liquidation of owner- 
ship, changing conditions of trade that 
result in undesirable location and the or- 
dinary destruction of plants by fire, 
tornado, etc. There is a constant increase 
of population and domestic consumption 
of flour. 

“We should conduct our affairs on the 
basis of the Federation slogan, ‘Not for 
self, but for all.’ We are entitled to a 
fair income on investment, and this can- 
not be obtained by other means than de- 
manding and obtaining a profit on every 
sale. Why put a part of our output on 
the bargain counter from which pur- 
chases will be made by your otherwise 
regular profit producing customers? 

“To sum up the situation: Can we nol 
supply the demand for. flour without at- 
tempting to force on the market supplies 
not needed? Can we not eliminate be- 
low-cost selling? Can we not realize that 
flour sold ahead of demand has the ten- 
dency of lowering the price of flour, as 
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well as creating a fictitious demand for 
wheat purchased to cover such sales in 
advance of actual need of flour con- 
sumption? Can we not realize that de- 
mand for flour is not created by forcing 
flour on an oversold market? 

“We should realize that the economic 
condition justifies some governmental 
action toward equalizing the farmers’ 
price of wheat as compared with the 
price of articles he is compelled to pur- 
chase. Indications justify us in antici- 
pating that some governmental construc- 
tive action will be taken, and we should 
be prepared to accept such an issue in 
every co-operative method possible. 

“It is my regret that I cannot meet 
with you, and to each and all I tender 
my sincere, hearty greetings for a suc- 
cessful meeting, one that I believe will be 
of great benefit to the southwestern mill- 
ing fraternity.” 

The president’s report was received 
with enthusiasm by the members of the 
league, and several of the suggestions 
contained in the message brought pro- 
longed applause. Most of them were 
crystallized in the work of the commit- 
tee on resolutions. 

The only other paper read was from 
the chairman of the committee on ex- 
ports, H. D. Yoder, who is in Porto 
Rico and was unable to return in time 
for the fall gathering. This was also 
read by Secretary Topping: 

“San Juan, Porto Rico, Nov. 7, 1923. 
“Mr. C. V. Topping, 

“Secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
“Kansas City, Mo. 

“Dear Mr. Topping: I shall not return 
before the meeting, but will give you a 
brief report of the export committee’s 
work. The visit of some members of 
the committee and other millers of the 
Gulf ports was covered in a report sent 
to all the members of the league. This 
survey made by this committee was of 
sufficient importance for the export com- 
mittee of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion to make reference thereto. 

“Furthermore, the chairman of the 
committee read a paper at the conven- 
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FOOD SHORTAGE IN RUHR 


Conditions in Germany Increasingly Serious 
—Demonstrations by the Unemployed 
—Prevailing Misery 


Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 14.—According to 
reports from the Ruhr district, there is 
a very serious shortage of food, and not 
only in that particular section but in 
other parts of Germany as well. 

A report from Dusseldorf states that 
thousands of unemployed march through 
the streets shouting for bread, as nearly 
a quarter of the population is out of 
work and without means of subsistence. 
It is the custom of the hotels to dis- 
tribute food after each meal to hungry 
crowds, and in many cases shops have 
been pillaged in the search for more. 
Even those regularly working seldom 
have a hot meal, as they cannot afford to 
buy coal. They are illy clad, and great 
misery prevails among the great mass of 
the people. ‘ 

Generally speaking, the people are pa- 
tient and uncomplaining to a point of 
apathy. They wait in long queues for 
bread and potatoes; they enter grocers’ 
shops, ask prices and go out again with- 
out purchasing, for coffee made from 
burnt barley is beyond their means and 
sugar is a luxury entirely out of reach. 
A German recently remarked to a visitor 
that “people say, and it may be true, 
that Germans brought about the war and 
have millions of money hidden away, 
and that Poincare is doing the right 
thing. Anyway, there is quite enough 
sorrow and suffering, and the luxury of 
hope is denied us, for we must pay for 
the mistakes of others in the future as 
in the past.” 








L. F. Broexman. 





GRAIN FIRM WILL CONTINUE 

NasHvitte, Tenn.—Charles D. Jones 
& Co., whose plant, the Hermitage ele- 
vator, was burned Nov. 18, has not yet 
perfected permanent plans for the fu- 
ture. This company is one of the larg- 
est grain shipping firms of the South- 
east, and it expects either tg build a new 
plant or acquire a mill by purchase. The 
fire caused a loss estimated at $1,000,000. 
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The loss of approximately $500,000 on 
grain was covered by insurance, but that 
on the plant was only partly insured. 
The elevator was the second largest in 
the South. 

JouHN Lerprr. 


FEDERAL RATE HEARINGS 


Interstate C ce © issi Extends 
Its General Investigation to the South 
—Sessions in Minneapolis 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has extended its 
general investigation of grain rates to 
the South. Hearings have been set for 
Atlanta on Jan. 3 to inquire into rates jn 
the southern group. Testimony also will 
be taken at Chicago on Jan. 15, and in 
Washington on Jan. 21. Eastern carriers 
have been called to testify at the Chicago 
and Washington hearings. 

Cartes C, Harr. 











Hearings Begun in Minneapolis 

MiInneEAPotis, Minn. — Commissioners 
Esch and Campbell and examiners Keene 
and Beach, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are in Minneapolis conuct- 
ing a hearing which involves the entire 
rate structure on grain throughou! the 
United States. The meeting is attended 
by upwards of 100, representing the va- 
rious western grain terminals and rail- 
road companies. 

At the meetings on Nov. 26-27 the 
economic situation in the Dakotas was 
discussed at length. Representatives 
from the railroad and warehouse com- 
missions of both states appeared «and 
gave evidence as to existing conditions 
in their territories. 

In setting forth the carriers’ conten- 
tion that grain rates should not be re- 
duced, Charles Donnelly, president of 
the Northern Pacific, stated that since 
the expiration of the federal control 
of railroads, his system alone had found 
it necessary to expend $41,000,000 in 
needed improvements to keep it efficient, 
and that its programme, already out- 
lined, called for an additional expendi- 
ture of $56,000,000 in the next three 
years for improvements and new equ'p- 
ment, 

It is expected that the hearing at 
Minneapolis will continue throughout the 
week, and from here the investigilors 
will go to the Pacific Coast. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


Nashville Loses Grain Case 

NasHvitteE, Tenn. — The _ Interslate 
Commerce Commission has overruled the 
protest of the traffic bureau of Nash- 
ville against new tariffs of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad on grain from 
certain points in Illinois to Nashville and 
Clarksville, Tenn. The increases sched- 
uled range from 4c to 7%c per 100 ibs. 
The order is rendered without prejudice 
to the decision that may be reached in 
the pending investigation of general 

rates on grain, grain products and hay. 

Joun Letrrn. 





GERMAN FOOD SITUATION SCANNED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Reports on the 
food situation in Germany are being 
scanned closely in Washington bec use 
of the consideration being given by Pvesi- 
dent Coolidge to the question of asi.ing 
Congress to appropriate funds fer a 
large consignment of wheat and flou to 
be sent as a donation to the hunzer- 
ridden districts of that country. 

According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from its ay«nts 
in Berlin, the almost complete breakdown 
of the paper mark as a circulating ie- 
dium daily increases the difficulty of »or- 
mal food distribution. During the past 
few days the bread supply has_ ‘ven 
threatened, partly because of plundering 
in the poorer parts of Berlin and «'se- 
where, but also because the bakers «re 
unable to turn over their paper mirk 
receipts rapidly enough to prevent 05S 
in the purchase of flour and other s\p- 
plies. 

There is not only the vital question of 
inducing the farmers to give up their 


grain supply, but also the equally press- 
ing problem of protecting bakers and re- 
tail and wholesale food dealers against 
losses due to delayed turn-over of papeT 
marks sufficiently to prevent them from 
restricting or discontinuing altogether 
their business. 


Cuaries C. Hant. 
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FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS MEET 





Tentative Feed Standards Continued for Another Year — New Definitions for 
Red Dog and Low Grade Feed Flour Proposed— H. A. 
Halverson Elected President 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States opened at the Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, on Thursday morning, Nov. 
22, with one of the largest attendances 
in the history of the organization. Presi- 
dent H. H. Hanson, of Delaware, pre- 
sided. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., welcomed the assembly at 
the first session. 

The annual address of President Han- 
son was a Classic. He advocated the 
establishment of a clearing house for 
the exchange of ideas, and where a com- 
plete file of feedingstuffs laws, rules and 
regulations might be kept. It was his 
opinion that it would be of great benefit 
to all concerned if the definitions and 
standards of this association should be 
adopted by the joint committee on defi- 
nitions and standards of the Dairy, Food 
and Drug Officials, the Association of 


Official Agriculture Chemists and the 
Buresu of Chemistry. 
The afternoon session the first day was 


opened with an address by D. B. Jones, 
chief of the protein laboratory, Bureau 


of Chemistry, Washington, who took for 
his subject “The Quality of Proteins in 
Nutrition.” His paper was illustrated 
by charts and lantern slides. 


W. G. Campbell, director of regula- 
tory work, United States Department of 


Agriculture, spoke entertainingly on 
“The Relation of Federal to State Feed 
Control,” and reviewed in considerable 
detai! the history of federal and state 
laws 

O. 1. M. Keller, president American 


Feed \anufacturers’ Association, as- 
sured the feed control officials of the 


hearty desire of his organization to co- 
operate for thé benefit of the common 
cause. He had for his subject “Feed 
Manufacture and Feed Control.” His 
associ tion, he said, stood for uniformity 
in the laws governing the feed industry. 

The joint committee on uniform labels 
and guaranty forms, composed of W. F. 


Hand, of Mississippi, E. G. Proulx, In- 
diana, H, A. Halverson, Minnesota, J. 
W. Kellog, Pennsylvania, P. H. Smith, 
Massachusetts, G. L. Bidwell, District of 
Columbia, representing the association, 
and L.. F. Brown, American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, A. P. Husband, 
Millers’ National Federation, and E. C. 
Dreyer, United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association, representing the industry, 
presented its report, which was adopted 
by 83 states and afterwards by the con- 
vention. 

Representatives from five states said 
they had no feed laws, but would recom- 
mend the adoption of rules and regula- 
tions as outlined by the Feed Control 
Officials of the United States. It was 
explained that in other states conflicting 
laws made the use of uniform laVels im- 
possible. Officials from these states 
agreed to ask their legislatures to amend 
the statutes so that uniform labels and 
registration blanks might be used. 

The consensus of opinion was that Dr. 
Hand’s committee had done excellent 
work during the past year, and that it 
should be continued intact, all matters 
pertaining to uniform rules and regula- 
tions being referred to it. 

An executive session was held on 
Wednesday evening, at which an un- 
usually large number of members and 
several millers were present. The tenta- 
tive standards for brown shorts, 6.5 per 
cent maximum fiber, gray shorts 5.5 per 
cent, white shorts 3.5 per cent, wheat 
mixed feed 8.5 per cent, hard wheat 
mixed feeds 9.50 per cent, were continued 
for another year. 

_ At the final session on Friday morn- 
ing, H. A. Halverson, of St. Paul, Minn., 
was elevated from the vice presidency 
to president for the ensuing year. G. L. 
Bidwell, Washington, D. C., was elected 
vice president, A. W. Clark, Geneva, N. 

+ Was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 
and J. W. Sample, Nashville, Tenn., 
Was re-elected on the executive com- 
mnittee. 

The committee on corn sugar molasses 
recommended that its report be laid over 





for another year, while the tankage ex- 
amination and dried and semisolid but- 
termilk committees recommended that 
tentative definitions be continued. 

The executive committee recommended 
that the following tentative definitions 
be adopted: 

“Red dog, a byproduct obtained in the 
usual commercial process of flour mill- 
ing, consists principally of aleurone, with 
small quantities of flour and fine bran 

(Continued on page 912.) 


BRITISH TARIFF REFORM 


General Election Precipitated by Political 
Alignment on Great Questions 
of the Hour 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 7.—Stanley Bald- 
win, Britain’s prime minister, has thrown 
down the gauntlet, and political knights 
are preparing themselves for the great 
tilt. Very often, of late, the prime 
minister has been taunted with having no 
definite policy of dealing with the great 
problems that are convulsing and crip- 
pling the land at present, but now he has 
proclaimed in no uncertain voice what 
his policy is going to be in the future. 

He has made three great speeches with- 
in the last fortnight, in each of which he 
outlined the broad principles upon which 
he intends to act, should the forthcoming 
general election show that he has the 
confidence of the country. This definite 
setting forth of his policy made a gen- 
eral election inevitable. 








PREFERENCE 


The tariff reform question started at 
the imperial conference held in London 
in October, and at which representatives 
from all parts of the British Empire 
were present. At this conference the 
question of preference on imports from 
the dominions as against imports from 
other countries was given a great deal 
of prominence, being raised by Aus- 
tralia, and the thin edge of the protec- 
tion wedge was thus introduced. It was 
maintained, however, that the staple food 
of the people—wheat and meat—should 


continue to be admitted free of duty 
of any kind from all parts of the world, 
but on other commodities a preference 
system should be evolved. 

In this proposal Mr. Baldwin per- 
ceived a possible remedy of the greatest 
and most distressing problem that is 
troubling the country at present, namely, 
unemployment. All kinds of schemes, 
such as extending tubes, railways, roads, 
etc., employing thousands of men, will be 
put into effect this winter, but there 
still will be many left workless, and it 
is most imperative for the wellbeing of 
the country that some means should be 
found of permanently improving condi- 
tions so that unemployment may auto- 
matically disappear. 

Therefore, the prime minister and most 
of the members of the cabinet have come 
to the conclusion that on the basis of 
unconditional free trade as now exists 
they are helpless to deal with unemploy- 
ment and carry on, and it is conceded in 
many quarters and among the thinking 
public that the remedy they propose has 
a great deal in its favor. 

All around, the countries of the world 
are building up tariff walls and prosper- 
ing thereby. The United States has 
adopted the Fordney-McCumber tariff. 
France and Italy have intrenched their 
home markets more strongly than ever. 
Japan and India have likewise become 
protectionist, one and all surrounding 
themselves with fiscal barbed wire, while 
Britain is granted no equivalent advan- 
tage in any market. 


MR. BALDWIN’S PROPOSALS 


At the great meeting in Manchester, 
on Nov. 1, Mr. Baldwin put forward the 
following proposals, without a single 
voice being raised in dissent: to put a tax 
on manufactured goods with special re- 
gard for those imports that cause the 
greatest amount of unemployment among 
our people; to give a substantial prefer- 
ence to our dominions; to put no tax 
on wheat or meat; to have investigated 
most carefully the best way we can help 
agriculture and maintain the tillage of 
the nation; to examine, co-ordinate and 
improve existing schemes of insurance 
against those evils that affect the life 
and health of our people, such as old 
age, ill health, and unemployment; to de- 
velop our own estates—our empire. 

He drew a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the present situation and that 
which prevailed when the old tariff re- 
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form scheme was launched. He said 
that the times were new, and strangely 
and extraordinarily difficult, and the 
views of Cobden and Bright had no 
bearing on our problems of today. As 
illustrating his arguments he referred to 
the example of America, as follows: “In 
the early days of the United States of 
America the original states quarreled 
among themselves over their tariff and 
many other things, and it was the genius 
of her statesmen in those early days that 
mapped out for her the course, by safe- 
guarding her people in their home mar- 
ket and giving them that great territory 
in which to trade with perfect freedom. 

“In those days and for many years 
afterwards it was a far greater task to 
journey out into the West than it is to 
take a steamship across the seas to any 
part of the British Empire; and what 
the United States of America has 
achieved the commonwealth of nations 
of the British Empire can surely achieve. 
We have no less capacity for develop- 
ment than they had. We have no less 
wealth in our empire. We have a greater 
wealth, if possible, of raw material. We 
can fulfill this great task and we can 
do it by binding the different parts of 
the empire together economically. 

“J put it in this way because you must 
remember that, in this age, the economic 
forces are the greatest forces of our 
generation. The dominions cannot hope 
to remain each one self-contained. If 
you do not take steps to bind them to you 
economically, what I may call the law of 
economic gravitation must act, and they 
will be drawn into some more powerful 
economic orbit instead of our own, and 
you will have missed forever a chance 
of securing what in time may become the 
greatest markets of the world for your 
goods. 

“Don’t let us make the mistake we 
have so often made in our history of be- 
ing too late. Events march in these days, 
and they march swiftly, and an oppor- 
tunity lost may never be regained. And 
remember this, that by the establishing 
of a secure basis of preference through- 
out your empire you are doing nothing 
against the principles of free trade, but 
you are making a freer trade over a 
greater area, just as it may well be 
argued that by bringing your fiscal sys- 
tem more into line with the systems of 
every other country you are making 
freer trade the world over than exists 
today.” L. F. BroexmMan. 





Burning of the Hermitage Elevator, Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 18 
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COMPARATIVE WHEAT COST 


Tariff Commission Declines to Limit Inves- 
tigation to Conditions in Northwestern 
Spring Wheat Area and Canada 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 27.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Unless the Tariff Com- 
mission changes its attitude, its investi- 
gation of conditions which, it is con- 
tended, warrant an increase in the pres- 
ent import duty on wheat, wili extend to 
comparative costs of production as be- 
tween the United States and all other 
countries. Representatives of North 
Dakota wheat producers at the prelim- 
inary hearing, beginning Nov. 26, asked 
that the investigation be limited to com- 
parative costs in the northwestern hard 
spring wheat area and in Canada. The 
commission refused to place such a lim- 
itation on its investigation, 

Among those pleading for a higher 
tariff, as representing wheat producers, 
were former Senator P. J. McCumber, 
of North Dakota, co-author of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber law, Representative Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Wheat 
Council of the United States, represen- 
tatives Young and Burtness, of North 
Dakota, and Walter J. Robinson, of 
Spokane, manager of the Washington 
State Wheat Growers’ Association. 

Figures were submitted showing that 
Canadian wheat has an intrinsic value of 
6c above the northwestern product, and 
also that Canadian farmers enjoy an ad- 
vantage of about 8c bu in freight rates. 
Dr. Rex E. Willard, farm economist of 
North Dakota Agricultural College, said 
that in only one year of seven, 1918, had 
North Dakota wheat farmers made 
money on their crop. 

Cuartes C, Harr. 


FIGHT OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


Railroads File Answers to Complaints by 
Shippers that Rates Charged on Grain 
Were Excessive 


Mrinneapous, Minn. — Northwestern 
railroads that have been sued by ship- 
pers because of alleged overcharges on 
grain shipments in 1921 are beginning to 
file their answers in the federal court at 
Minneapolis. The claims filed to date 
ask for the return of approximately 
$750,000. 

The Soo road, in its answer, holds that 
there is no merit to the shippers’ claims 
that rates charged were excessive. The 
lower rates were made effective in com- 
pliance with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order, which twice had been 
extended by the Commission. There was 
no reparations order, making the lower 
rates retroactive, the road holds. The 
authority to make an order is vested in 
the Commission and, the answer says, 
the shippers now are attempting to take 
the authority from the Commission and 
place it with the courts. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 











Suits Filed in St. Louis 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Four suits for the re- 
covery of a total of more than $500,000 
for alleged freight rate overcharges, 
filed in the United States district court, 
St. Louis, Nov. 19, and other suits for 
an additional $1,500,000 in Chicago, To- 
peka, Kansas City and St. Joseph, grow 
out of a finding of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Nov. 20, 1921, to 
the effect that grain and grain product 
rates west of the Mississippi were exces- 
sive and unreasonable. The finding was 
not accompanied by an order, and the 
railroads refused to act until one was 
issued, making a reduction in rates, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1922. The suits, filed by 
various shippers, are for overcharges be- 
tween the date of the finding and the 
time of the order. The suits filed here 
are against the Missouri Pacific, asking 
$333,068.12; the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
asking $60,098.14; the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, asking $99,109.01; and the 
Wabash, asking $29,318.80. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





KANSAS GRAIN POOL FORMED 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Organization of the most 
powerful grain combine ever attempted 
in Kansas was started in Kansas City, 
Nov. 26, when a tentative contract was 
drawn by William J. Brown, president 
American Wheat Growers Associated, 
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Inc., and representatives of the National 
Wheat Growers’ Advisory Committee, 
the Kansas Farmers’ Union Wheat Mar- 
keting Association and the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association. The pool is an 
outgrowth of the consolidation of the 
latter two organizations, which was ac- 
complished Nov. 7. The agreement as 
now drafted calls for the pooling of 
44,000,000 bus Kansas wheat before May 
24, 1924, and becomes inoperative unless 
that amount is subscribed. A final or- 
ganization meeting will be held in To- 
peka in two weeks. The 44,000,000 bus 
represent approximately half of the 
state’s average yield. 
Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





BAKERY HOLDING COMPANY 


Smith Great Western Baking Corporation to 
Manage Interests of Bryce B. Smith and 
Associates in Southwestern Enterprise 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—A holding company for all 
the interests of Bryce B. Smith and his 
associates, including the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., of Kansas City, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware. 
The new organization will take the name 
under which several of the plants have 
been operated for six months, being 
called the Smith Great Western Baking 
Corporation. 

The Great Western has a capitalization 
of $500,000 nonaccumulative preferred 
stock, $2,000,000 class A common stock, 
and 5,000 shares class B common stock 
without any nominal or par value. 

Bryce B. Smith heads the company as 
president and chairman of the board, 
George O. Warnek is first vice president, 
Harry E. Smith second vice president, 
Christian Kopp secretary and treasurer, 
P. E. Orear assistant secretary. 

The holding company owns all of the 
stock of the four plants operating as the 
Consumers’ Bread Co. in Kansas City, 
and of the Smith bakeries in Wichita, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma City, Tulsa and 
Enid, Okla. All of these plants have 
heretofore been recognized as separate 
units, although the majority of the stock 
of each concern was held by the same 
men. The purpose of the corporation is 
to knit the organizations into a more cen- 
tralized unit. 

Since the Consumers’ Bread Co. was 
formed 15 years ago in Kansas City to 
operate four local plants, expansion of 
interests represented there has_ been 
steady, Mr. Smith said. The acquisition 
of new bakeries in the Southwest has 
made it increasingly difficult to manage 
all of the affairs separately. 

Supplies for all plants will in the fu- 
ture be purchased only through the hold- 
ing company, the headquarters of which 
will be in Kansas City. About 20,000 
bbls flour a month will be used by the 
eight plants, and sales will approximate 
$4,250,000 a year. Growth of the new 
corporation can be traced directly back 
to the small bakery established here in 
1886 by B. Howard Smith, father of 
Bryce B. Smith. H. E. Yants. 








HALLER BAKERY PLANT BURNS 

PirrssurcuH, Pa., Nov. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Haller Baking Co.’s 
plant at Akron, Ohio, was destroyed by 
fire on Nov. 25, entailing a loss of $60,- 
000. All bakery machinery and supplies 
were destroyed. An overheated oven is 
believed to have been responsible for the 
blaze. C. C. Larus. 





BILL TO FIX PRICE OF WHEAT 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator Frank 
R. Gooding, of Idaho, has announced 
that he will reintroduce in the coming 
Congress his bill to establish a govern- 
ment price guaranty on wheat of $1.75 
bu. So far as can be learned this is 
the only one of the several wheat price 
guaranty bills before the last Congress 

which will reappear in the new one. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





MILL AND BAKERY TRUCK CENSUS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—According to figures 
compiled from the Power Wagon Refer- 
ence Book for 1923, showing the number 
and value of trucks in use by various 
industries on Jan. 1, 1923, the baking in- 
dustry employed 18,600 trucks, valued at 


$28,758,000. The same report says that 


flour mills were using 4,278 trucks, with 
a total value placed at $6,495,000, 
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The Anniversary Celebration commem- 
orating the fiftieth year of The North- 
western Miller was held in Minneapolis 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
Nov, 22-24. Owing to the fact that this 
week’s issue is a regular bakery num- 
ber, and also because of the short 
amount of time available for the prep- 
aration of a detailed report, the full ac- 
count of the proceedings has been set 
for publication in the issue of Dec. 5, 
when most of the speeches and addresses 
will be published in full. The present 
very brief summary will serve merely to 
give the outline of what took place. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 22 


The morning of the first day of the 
Anniversary Celebration was largely oc- 
cupied with the arrival of the guests 
from outside Minneapolis. A_ special 
train from Kansas City, arriving about 
9:30, brought the visitors from the South- 
west, while another special train, run- 
ning over the North Western Line from 
Chicago, reached Minneapolis about 
10:30. All the guests were met at the 
station by members of the reception 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Albert C. Loring, and were taken 
to the hotels where rooms had been re- 
served for them. 

The first gathering was at 1:30 Thurs- 
day noon, when a luncheon was held at 
the Minneapolis Club, about 350 —_ 
being present. Mr. Edgar presided, and 
after the luncheon welcomed the guests. 
An address of welcome on behalf of thte 
city of Minneapolis was made by Mayor 
George E. Leach, and on behalf of the 
milling and grain interests of the com- 
munity by Mr. Loring. Mr. Bernard A. 
Eckhart responded on behalf of the vis- 
itors with a brief tribute to Mr, Edgar. 

Following the luncheon, those who so 
desired were taken by motor to visit 
the Minneapolis milling district, with op- 
portunity to inspect some of the mills. 
During this drive the Court House 
chimes played a welcome to the guests. 
Mr. Franklin M. Crosby was the vice 
chairman of the reception committee in 
charge of the arrangements for the 
drive and the visit to the mills. 

Thursday evening, at 8 o’clock, a spe- 
cial service was held at St. Mark’s 
Church, Reverend Phillips Endecott Os- 
good, rector. The lessons were read by 
Right Reverend James Wise, Bishop of 
Kansas, and Right Reverend Granville 
G. Bennett, Bishop of Duluth, and the 
address was delivered by Right Rev- 
erend Theodore Payne Thurston, Bishop 
of Oklahoma and chaplain of The North- 
western Miller. Two full choirs sang, 
the St. Mark’s choir, under the direction 
of Stanley R. Avery, and the St. Olaf’s 
Lutheran choir, directed by F. Melius 
Christiansen. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 23 

On Friday morning at 10:30 the guests 
visited the University of Minnesota, 
where they were welcomed by President 
Lotus D. Coffman in the University 
Music Hall. A short play, “The Flor- 
ist’s Shop,” was presented by students 
of the University, and the visitors were 
taken through the Biological Museum 
under the guidance of Dr. Thomas S. 
Roberts and Mr. James F. Bell. 

On Friday noon, at 1:30, the second 
luncheon was held, in the Gold Room of 
the Radisson Hotel, Mr. Edgar again 
presiding, and over 300 guests being 
present. The speakers were Mr. Eck- 
hart, who outlined the development of 
the milling industry, and Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, who spoke on the history and 
present status of commercial baking. 

After the luncheon the guests were 
taken for a drive through the Minne- 
apolis parks, ending at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Fine Arts, where they were 
received by Mr. John R. Van Derlip, 
president of the society, and Mr. Russell 
Plimpton, director of the institute. 

On Friday evening, at 7 o’clock, the 
anniversary dinner was given at the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club, about 520 
guests being present. Music was fur- 
nished by Jalma’s Military Band, with 





Mr. W. Scott Woodworth, at the per- 


sonal request of Mr. Edgar, as soloist. 
Mr. Edgar, after a short speech of wel- 
come, introduced as chairman for the 
occasion his predecessor as president of 
the company, Mr. Charles M. Palmer, 
The Governor of Minnesota, Honorable 


J. A. O. Preus, welcomed the visitors to 
the state, and Mr. Charles L. 


Roos, 


president of the Millers’ National Ied- 
eration, responded. The next aicidress 
was by His Excellency, Baron !. de 


Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian Am- 
bassador to the United States, who con- 
veyed to Mr. Edgar the felicitations of 
the Belgian government, and also of 
Mr. Herbert Hoover on behalf 0: the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium. Mr. 
C. W. Rowley, manager of. the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Winnipeg, spoke on 
behalf of Canada. Right Reverend 
James Wise, Bishop of Kansas, spoke 
as the representative of the Southwest, 
and Mr. Robert S. Craig, president! of 
the London Flour Trade Association and 
delegate representing the National .\sso- 
ciation of Flour Importers of Creat 
Britain, spoke on behalf of these «sso- 
ciations. As a testimonial of the friend- 
ship of the British importers, Mr. (raig 
presented The Northwestern Miller with 
a beautiful silver model of the \ay- 
flower. Mr. C. F. G. Raikes, European 
manager of The Northwestern Miller, 
speaking on behalf of the flour importers 
of the Netherlands, made the prescita- 
tion of a silver windmill sent by tliem 
as a testimonial of friendship. Mr. 
Raikes also read a number of cables re- 
ceived from friends of The Northwes' ern 
Miller in Europe. Mr. James S. Craig, 
representing the Glasgow Flour Trade 
Association, spoke on behalf of the ‘our 
importers of Scotland. Mr. A, C. !.or- 
ing, on behalf of the millers, prese:ted 
Mr. Eagar with a beautiful silver cu) as 
a mark of admiration and affection for 
him personally. Mr. Albert Hoj)pin, 
former editor and proprietor of [he 
Northwestern Miller, spoke conceriing 
the founding and early years of the pa- 
per. Honorable Julius H. Barnes, prvsi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerc: of 
the United States, made a brilliant «d- 
dress on present business and industrial 
conditions. The final speaker was \tIr. 
Bernard J. Rothwell, representing the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, who 
spoke on behalf of the American flour 
trade. The meeting closed with the 
playing of “The Star-Spangled Banicr” 
and “Auld Lang Syne.” 


SATURDAY, Nov. 24 


On Saturday morning, at 11 o'clock, 
a special concert was given in the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium by the Minnea}olis 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc! ion 
of Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, through the 
courtesy of the Minneapolis Orche-'ral 
Association, Mr. Elbert L, Carpenier, 
president. The soloist was Miss I ‘or- 
ence Macbeth, leading coloratura so- 
prano of the Chicago Grand Opera \s- 
sociation. About 2,000 guests attended 
this concert. 

At 1:30 the third luncheon was )ild, 
at the Minneapolis Club, about 300 
guests being present. Mr. Edgar avain 


presided, and in his speech heartily _ 


thanked the visitors for the honor | !ey 
had conferred on The Northwes'crn 
Miller in thus taking part in its Anni- 
versary Celebration, and also expressed 
his thanks to those who had assiste:' in 
carrying out the arrangements. The iirst 
address was made by Right Rever nd 
Thomas E. Cullen, president of St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul. He was (ol- 
lowed by Dr. George E. Vincent, prs! 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, 0, 
in a characteristically brilliant spe’), 
summed up the meaning of the eniire 
occasion. 

During the three days of the Anni\«r- 
sary Celebration the office of The North- 
western Miller was open to its guc-ts, 
and tea was served in the Club Room 
each afternoon. 

As already stated, a detailed account 
of the event will appear in the issue 
of Dec, 5. ° 
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Flour demand is sporadic. Buyers 
here and there are in the market daily 
for fresh supplies, but there is no gen- 
eral inquiry. Judging from reports re- 
ceived from Minneapolis mills, total 
bookings for the week ending Nov. 24 
were less than output, while inquiry the 
current week is the lightest for some 
time 

One of the largest Minneapolis com- 
panies reports unusually satisfactory 
shipping directions. This particular com- 
pany claims to have enough directions on 
hand to keep it operating full time for 
14 days. This is a big improvement. At 
the same time, other mills report a fall- 
ing off in directions. The production 


for the week ending Nov. 24 was fairly 
satisfactory, buyers hurrying to get flour 
into transit before close of navigation on 


the Great Lakes. Navigation officially 
closes at midnight, Nov. 30, although mild 


weather will probably allow the operation 
of vessels later, but at increased insur- 
ance rates, 


Clear flours, especially first and fancv 
grades, are still in urgent request. Dis- 
tributors and bakers are in the market 
for strong clears and, generally speak- 
ing, miils are oversold for near-by ship- 
ment. Second clears are slow, and re- 


flect the weakness in red dog. 

Millcrs are showing a tendency to hold 
flour more on a level with wheat prices. 
They are evidently beginning to see the 
fallacy of sacrificing earnings in order 
to accumulate bookings. yee eee 
some refuse to consider offers that do 


not show a profit, preferring to let the 
business go to those who are willing to 
sell at a loss. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Nov. 27 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-1b 
botton. ssagensaeasys $6.10@6.60 $6.55@7.25 
Standard patent ...... 6.00@6.15 6.35@7.00 
Second patent ........ 5.85@5.95 6.15@6.45 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.60@5.10 5.25@5.40 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.40@3.50 3.50@4.00 
*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 
The semolina market is extremely 


quiet. The trade is ordering out durum 
products bought some time ago but, tem- 
porarily, is not interested in fresh pur- 
chases. Prices have advanced 10c bbl in 
the current week, but even this did not 
prove an incentive. Choice milling am- 
ber durum is getting scarce, and mills 
are picking up every bushel that comes 
on the market, storing it against their 
winter and spring requirements. They 
look for a scarcity of this grade in the 
spring, and anticipate much higher 
prices. 

In the week ending Nov. 24, six Min- 
heapolis and interior mills made 56,004 
bbls durum products, compared with 56,- 
650 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


" Nov. 27 Year ago 

No. 2 semolina ....... $5.75@5.95 $5.35@5.40 

Fancy patent ........ 5.26@5.55 ....@.... 

Durum flour ......... 4.30@4.65 4.560@4.85 

GORE sé scGianx sna eh 3.40@3.55 3.90@4.10 
MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is about as life- 
less as at any time in its history. There 
is absolutely no outside inquiry; jobbers 
cannot get their trade to furnish direc- 
tions, and mills, in turn, are hammering 
Jobbers to take delivery. In consequence, 
the trade, for the time being, is some- 
what demoralized, and more distress feed 
1s On the market than for a long time. 
Country mills are free sellers. Seen is 





" trades are 


offered at $25 ton, Minneapolis, and 
standard middlings at $24, but the bran 
quotation would probably be cut some to 
effect sales. 

Mill quotations do not reflect the mar- 
ket any more. Being oversold, city mills 
have not changed their prices any. Con- 
sequently, they are $2@3 ton over what 
ossible at. 

Some jobbers thought they could see 
signs of improvement on Nov. 27. The 
trade as a whole is not pessimistic over 
the future. It realizes that dealers gen- 
erally have not yet bought their winter’s 
requirements. Doubtless, with the advent 
of colder weather, due any day, buying 
will again set in and a sharp reaction 
follow. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $27.50 ton, flour middlings $31 
@31.50, red dog $32@34, rye middlings 
$26, and mixed feed $29@30, in 100-1b 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Nov. 27 Year ago 
WOR srs ssancacd Risces @25.00 $22.00@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@24.00.. @ 23.00 


Flour middlings... 27.00@27.50 25.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@32.00 28.00@30.00 


DAILY FLOUR TRAIN TO NEW ENGLAND 


Effective Dec. 1, 1923, the Grand 
Trunk Railway System will operate a 
special daily flour train, including mixed 
carloads of flour and feed, and made 
up entirely of these commodities, for 
destination to points on the Central Ver- 
mont, Boston & Maine, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Boston & 
Albany roads, in New England. 

These trains will run solid from Chi- 
cago and Chicago Junction points to St. 
Albans, Vt., arriving at latter point the 
third morning, for prompt delivery to 
connections. Traffic moving via Milwau- 
kee and Grand Trunk car ferry will be 
picked up and handled from Durand, 
Mich. 

All cars of flour, also mixed cars of 
flour and feed, routed in connection with 
the Grand Trunk at Chicago Junction 
points or Milwaukee, to destinations in 
New England on the above mentioned 
lines, will be accorded this special serv- 
ice, according to George H. Brown, gen- 
eral agent at Minneapolis for the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. 

NOTES 

Charles B. Spauiding, of Chicago, vis- 
ited with Minneapolis feed jobbers Nov. 
26-27. 

W. B. Emery, flour and feed jobber, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Minneapolis 
visitor Nov. 27. 

William B. MacLean, of the state 
board of grain appeals, Minneapolis, is 
seriously ill in a local hospital. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left Nov. 25 for the East. 

Cracked corn is $3 ton lower for the 
week, and ground feed 50c@$2, accord- 
ing to the percentage of corn contents. 

Charles Ward, of St. Louis, and Mar- 
vin Evans, of Louisville, Ky., visited the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
Nov. 21-22. 

H. J. Burgee, of Chicago, assistant 
general freight agent of the Big Four 
Route, was in Minneapolis Nov. 27, call- 
ing on millers. 

C. D. Eckerman, of Spencer, Iowa, 
has concluded negotiations with the 
Springfield (Minm) Milling Co. to rep- 
resent it in Iowa. 

John M. Feist has been made sales 
agent in Minneapolis for the Fleischmann 
Co., succeeding E. A. Pratt, promoted to 
the Chicago office. 

Oscar C. Opsal, who has been visiting 
in Minneapolis for several days, ex- 


pos to re-enter the millfeed jobbing 
usiness at an early date. 

Daniel Belcher, manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis, entertained a 
number of visiting millers at luncheon 
at the Athletic Club, Nov. 22. 

F. C. Van Dusen, vice president Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, who 
has been in Europe for some time, sailed 
for home Nov. 24 on the Aquitania. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 27 as follows: 
sight $4.3814; three-day, $4.3444; 60-day, 
$4.38%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.15. 


H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., entertained a 
number of visiting bag men and their 
friends at luncheon at the Minneapolis 
Golf Club, Nov. 23. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has shipped one Carter disc sep- 
arator to India, two to on 6 N. S. 
W., three each to Ireland and Japan, 
and eight to England. 


Lake-and-rail carriers shut off receipts 
of flour and feed Nov. 24, at midnight. 
Everything received up to that time will 
be cleared from western lake ports be- 
fore the close of navigation. 


C. R. Heaney, sales manager the Chris- 
tian Mills, Minneapolis, while on an east- 
ern trip made arrangements with Chester 
Clarkson, of Chicago, to represent the 
mill in Illinois and Wisconsin. 


A. H. Spehr, formerly superintendent 
for the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., has 
purchased an interest in the 175-bbl mill 
at Webster, S. D., and will operate same. 
Mr. Spehr left for Webster Nov. 24. 


It is expected that the eleventh an- 
nual banquet of the Minneapolis Traf- 
fic Club, which is to be held Dec. 13, will 
be attended by a number of distinguished 
transportation men from the East and 
South. 


The Excelsior Baking Co. is preparing 
to open two additional retail stores in 
Minneapolis, making four in all. The 
company specializes in house*to-house 
delivery, and is meeting with remarkable 
success. 


The elevator of the Yankton (S. D.) 
Grain Co. burned Nov. 24. The loss is 
reported at $14,000, with insurance of 
$10,000. The property of the Garland 
Flour & Feed Co., adjoining, was dam- 
aged to the extent of $2,000. 


At the annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., James C. Andrews, of Min- 
neapolis, was elected a district vice 
president. Mr. Andrews is chairman of 
the Civic and Commerce Association’s 
committee on river improvement. 


Based on the close, Nov. 27, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 97¢ bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 93c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 96c, No. 1 northern 93c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 
northern 92c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 84c, No. 1 northern 79c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 154% were in operation Nov. 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co,’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
F and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 17-24 ...... 561,100 280,775 50 
Previous week ... 561,100 248,320 44 
Year ago ....-.-. 560,400 427,371 76 
Two years ago... 546,000 230,145 72 
Three years ago.. 546,000 390,830 71 
Four years ago... 546,000 442,075 81 
Five years ago... 546,000 400,225 76 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 

ee eee +e 363,092 204,040 336,635 

Nov. 24... 280,776 427,871 230,145 390,830 

Nov. 17... 248,320 458,120 338,830 396,725 

Nov. 10... 235,615 419,117 319,326 340,995 





879 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
335 


MOG: Bases cossece cecese 335 
Nov. 24... STL ee eT eee ee 
Nov. 17... Serre 715 660 
Nov. 10... 2,428 2,428 305 6,300 


OUTSIDE MILIS * 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 17-24 ...... 301,350 211,275 70 
Previous week ... 347,400 200,365 55 
BOOP OOO. ccccacee 301,350 229,705 76 
Two years ago... 421,890 186,440 42 
Three years ago.. 411,390 194,745 47 
Four years ago... 398,610 252,480 63 
Five years ago... 345,750 273,750 78 


Flour output and ee shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Sept. 29 50 58,450 202,230 234,030 2,112 ... 
Oct: 6. 48 49,200 199,240 219,930 357 

Oct. 13. 48 53,750 233,955 215,365 3,544 

Oct. 20. 53 61,700 234,560 242,575 2,568 

Oct. 27. 49 62,890 199,367 203,275 357 

Nov. 3.. 49 54,875 213,830 205,630 1,544 

Nov. 10. 47 50,700 195,930 216,070 357 ... 
Nov. 17. 50 57,900 200,365 220,635 1,558 1,228 
Nov. 24. 43 50,225 211,275 229,705 714 357 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


An improved demand is noted for lin- 
seed oil meal. Sales have been rather 
good of late, and crushers hold prompt 
shipment meal firm at $46 ton and De- 
cember shipment at $47, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. Beyond that period they do not 
care to quote at this time. It is under- 
stood that eastern markets are relatively 
stronger. 


WHEAT 


Demand for wheat apparently does not 
reflect current flour buying, but rather 
anticipation of future needs. City and 
interior millers are taking all the good 
wheat offered of all grades. Demand is 
such that premiums are firm and, in some 
instances, higher than a week ago. A 
little buying for eastern mill account was 
reported at times during the week. Ter- 
minal elevator companies are also buying 
for cleaning and storage. Receipts are 
falling off. No. 1 dark northern is quot- 
ed at 1@14c bu over December, and No. 
1 northern at December price to 6c over. 

Choice amber durum wheat sold Nov. 
26 at 11@14c bu over the Duluth option, 
and ordinary milling durum at 1@8c 
over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
BT. BE vesces $1.10% @1.19% $1.07% @1.17% 
ev. 3B ....+2+ LAB Q@aSs 1.08 @1.20 
Nov. 23 ...... 1.114% @1.214% 1.07% @1.19% 
BPOe. BE ccseus 1.11 @1.21 1.07 @1.19 
eS Fae 1.10% @1.21% 1.06%@1.19% 
a. See 1.105% @1.21% 1.06% @1.19% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
| oe. Ree $1.07% @1.12% $1.04% @1.08% 
a Pee 1.09 @1.14 1.06 @1.10 
Bes BS tvcecs 1.08% @1.13% 1.05% @1.09% 
Be. BS ec cccce 1.08 @1.13 1.05 @1.09 


Wev. B36 ...... 1.07% @1.12% 1.04% @1.08% 
Mev, 8T ....06 1.07% @1.12% 1.04% @1.08% 
Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Bhatecs $1.08% $1.14% 24..... $1.09 $1.15 

SB. cece 1.10 1.16% 326..... 1.085% 1.14% 
BBicsee 1.09% 1.15% 27..... 1.08% 1.14% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Bev. BL ..cces $ .93% @1.02% $ .91% @1.00% 
Bes BO sscace 96 @1,05 -94 @1.03 
i ae -94% @1.03% .92% @1.01% 
Be, BR sccces -94% @1.03% .92% @1.01% 
. 3 ae -.93% @1.02% 91% @1.00% 
Brees BO sc 06ae .92% @1.01% 90% @ .99% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
| Ae) See $ .91%@ 98% $ .90%@ 97% 
= ae .94 @1.01 -93 @1.00 
Ee veces 92% @ .99% -91%@ .98% 
Nov. 24 ...... 92% @ .99% 91% @ .98% 
ie . eee 91%@ .98% -90%@ .97% 
ere 90% @ .97% 89% @ .96% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Nov. 24, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ... 2,239 2,988 © 1,644 2,943 
Duluth ...ccccs 1,636 2,085 1,120 1,579 
Totals ...... 3,875 5,073 2,764 4,522 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 24, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 

(Continued on page 910.) : 
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Flour sales continue of the “once in a 
while” variety, with no price fluctuation 
for the week ending Nov. 24. No large 
individual orders were reported, and 
sales in relation to capacity, with Kansas 
City mills, remained at about 50 per cent. 
Interior southwestern mills sold 63 per 
cent, a gain of nine points from the 
preceding week. Most of the sales made 
were at quoted levels, and there were no 
general reports of price cutting. 

Shipping instructions tightened to such 
an extent that several plants were shut 
down entirely for one or two days, de- 
spite the aggressiveness of the com- 
panies in attempting to obtain sufficient 
directions. Millers gave much of their 
attention to this condition, which, in the 
preceding week, had shown signs of im- 
provement. Price competition of resell- 
ers in leading markets again cut heavily 
into new bookings of mills, as supplies 
contracted for early in the season were 
purchased at considerably lower levels 
than can now be quoted profitably. Such 
stocks are believed to have undergone a 
substantial reduction recently, however. 

A few small sales to Holland, along 
with established trade to the West In- 
dies, constituted the export trade. In- 
quiry was mostly for clears. The unset- 
tled market for foreign currency opposed 
activity. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: patent, $5.60@6.15; 95 per 
cent, $5.10@5.70; straight, $4.85@5.35; 
first clear, $4@4.30; second clear, $3.50@ 
3.85; low grade, $3.30@3.45. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-24 .....- 150,900 110,108 732.9 

Previous week... 150,900 112,729 74.7 
Year agO ...-+e0- 132,900 115,743 87 
Two years ago... 105,900 77,500 73 

Five-year average ......+ee.eeeeeee 78.3 

85.5 


Ten-year AVETAGE ... ee eee eeweee 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 
Nov. 18-24 ...... 510,030 340,508 66 
Previous week... 510,030 317,604 62 
TFOAP OBO .ccccces 490,830 353,477 72 
Two years ago... 501,930 295,939 58 

Five-year AVCTABE ....-2..sceceeees 66.7 

Ten-year AVETAGE ...- eee cececerees 76.1 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 19,756 bbls, 22,685 in the previous 
week, 18,793 a year ago and 18,593 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 23 slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WOT. BBBE scceccccvesevcs 26,481 55 
Previous week ............ 22,950 48 
WO GOD coca ncccacscesine 47,558 100 
Two years ago ............ 22,270 47 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Nov. 
24, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 63 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 54 per cent the 


previous week and 40 per cent the week 
ending Nov. 10. 


MILLFEED 

Little activity is apparent in the mar- 
ket, and quotations are reported weak, 
although there has been no material de- 
cline since Nov, 17. Offerings are in- 
creasing somewhat, and it is said that 
several large mills are planning to make 
heavy deliveries on December contracts 
promptly on the first of that month. All 
classes of demand and inquiry are limit- 
ed. Bran is quoted at $25 per ton, brown 
shorts $26@27, and gray shorts $29@30. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 11,050 22,425 118,300 112,100 
Wheat, bus.1,240,650 1,462,050 649,350 886,950 
Corn, bus....635,000 218,750 173,750 90,000 
Oats, bus....181,900 464,100 120,500 112,500 


Rye, bus..... 7,700 15,400 1,100 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 57,000 6,000 19,500 1,300 
Bran, tons... 1,060 1,380 5,520 4,160 


Hay, tons.... 5,880 5,820 1,884 1,254 
SOUTHWESTERN ACREAGE REDUCTIONS 


At the meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League in Kansas City, Nov. 21, 
Frank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, who 
acted as chairman, asked representative 
millers from various states about acreage 
sown to wheat this fall. 

The reports indicated that the heaviest 
reduction would be in central and south- 
ern Texas, where much wheat land will 
be planted to cotton. This will also be 
the situation in a lesser degree in the 
northern and panhandle sections of the 
state. 

Oklahoma farmers are sowing 80 to 85 
per cent as much as last year, while in 
Kansas the acreage will be about 90 per 
cent of that sown in 1922. In the west- 
ern part of the latter state, the acreage 
sown to wheat was said to be fully as 
large as in previous years, and would 
have been more if rainy weather had not 
interrupted the work. The eastern part 
of the state, which has never been recog- 
nized as an important wheat section, will 
show a marked reduction. 

South of the Platte River in Nebraska 
the acreage will be about normal, while 
north of it a 30 to 35 per cent reduction 
from last year is estimated. 


WORK ON BUILDING STARTED 


Ground has been broken for the new 
home of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. The work will go forward stead- 
ily from now on, and the entire building 
will be completed by Dec. 1, 1924, con- 
struction officials stated. The lease on 
the present quarters at Eighth and Wy- 
andotte streets will expire 30 days later. 

The new structure, which will cost 
$1,500,000, will be the second largest 
board of trade building in the United 
States and will have a total floor space 
of 156,000 square feet. The trade hall 
will be on the top story, and will be 20 
per cent larger than the present one. 
The building will be of brick and stone, 
with terra cotta finish. The interior will 
be Philippine mahogany. The building 
will have a frontage of 145 feet on Wy- 
andotte Street and 142 on Tenth. 

The 12-story structure will allow the 
mills, flour brokers and other allied in- 
dustries to be together in Kansas City 
for the first time in many years. The 
present Board of Trade Building is not 
large enough to accommodate the offices 
of all grain firms, and mills and flour 
dealers have offices in various buildings 
about town. 


STILL SOWING WHEAT 


The weekly report of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture says: “Sowing of 
wheat is still in progress across southern 
Kansas and in some parts of the west- 
ern portion, but the work is almost com- 
plete. Weather continues to favor 
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growth of early sown, and wheat pas- 
ture is generally good. Late sown wheat 
is making a slower growth on account of 
Hessian fly. Corn is still damp, but 
husking is well under way in all parts 
and movement of the crop to market is 
general.” 


FILE SUIT AGAINST RAILROADS 

After a fortnight’s delay, the suit 
against railroads serving the Middle 
West, attempting to recover approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 in freight charges, has 
been filed by R. A. Jeanneret, assignee 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. Mr. 
Jeanneret is chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Board of Trade. 

The amount involved in the suit through 
flour claims will total around $500,000, 
reports coming to the office of C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, indicate. About 150 south- 
western millers have signified their inten- 
tion of filing claims, and many of them 
have already forwarded their data on 
shipments to Mr. Topping. 

The suit is based on the finding, Oct. 
20, 1921, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that rates charged on ship- 
ments of grain and grain products in 
this territory were excessive. A similar 
suit was won by the shippers in the low- 
er courts at Omaha, Neb., recently. The 
decision was appealed by the railroads. 
Testimony taken in this case will be 
heard by the United States court of ap- 
peals, Dec. 16, in St. Louis. 

Approximately 800 shippers will be in- 
terested in the suit, as members of the 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange, and _ the 
boards of trade at Atchison and Wichita, 
Kansas, have assigned their claims to 
Mr. Jeanneret. 


BUSINESS GOOD IN TEXAS 

Texas mills are complaining less of 
poor business than those in any other 
part of the Southwest, according to S. 
H. Stolzfus, southwestern representa- 
tive Nordyke & Marmon Co., who re- 
cently completed a trip through Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

“An excellent cotton crop, which 
brought high prices, was reflected in 
good local trade in both flour and feed 
from Texas mills,’ Mr. Stolzfus said. 
“This is espeically true of plants in the 
central and southern part of the state. 
Millers there have succeeded rather well 
in eliminating competition of Kansas and 
Oklahoma brands by extending credits 
to local trade and having a decided ad- 
vantage in freight hauls. 

“Texas millers all seem optimistic re- 
garding the future of their flour trade. 
The steadily increasing population of 
the state makes such prospect cheerful 
to contemplate. The cotton crop of 
Texas alone was this year worth as much 
as the entire wheat crop of the United 
States.” 


WILLIAM REID ENTERS FLOUR TRADE 


William Reid, for many years asso- 
ciated with milling in the Southwest and 
for several years a resident of Kansas 
City, has determined to engage in the 
flour trade on his own account. He has 
established offices at 427-428 New York 
Life Building. His business will be of 
general character, but he will specialize 
to some extent in clears and low grades. 
He plans later to expand his business to 
direct exportation of southwestern flours. 


NOTES 


A, L. Jacobson, sales manager Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., is visiting 
markets in central and _ southeastern 
states, and will be away several wecks. 


G. B. Fretzs, export department Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is 
making a business trip to Mexico. He 
recently returned from Cuban markets. 

Sale of the property of The Reserve, 
Inc., Kansas City, which was previously 
announced for Nov. 15, will not be held 
until Dec. 19, according to Harry A. 
Sterling, receiver. 

The Oklahoma state board of agricul- 
ture places the winter wheat acreage of 
the state at 3,322,000 acres, a decrease 
of 11 per cent, compared with that seed- 
ed in the fall of 1922. 

V. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to central states 
territory in time to attend the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
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ers’ League, Nov. 21. He returned to 
his home after the meeting. . 
Stockholders of the Kansas City \Mill- 
ing Co, have ratified the sale of the prop- 
erty to the Moore-Lowry interests of 
Wichita, Kansas, and formal transfer has 
been effected. J. H. Moore, president 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., and chief owner 
of the Kansas City plant, has been spend- 
ing much of his time here recently. 
Kansas City Board of Trade meinbers 
have voted favorably on amendments to 


the rules shortening the time for pay- 
ment on grain bills each day and for 
delivery of papers on grain delivered on 
contracts. This was done to conform 
with the earlier closing hours recently 


adopted by Kansas City banks. 

C. G. Smith, formerly of B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co., Kansas City grain dealers, 
and well known to the grain trade here, 
has been appointed manager of the grain 
department ot the General Commission 
Co., Kansas City. The latter organiza- 
tion operates the Heart of America 
Mills, manufacturing feeds. It has re- 
cently added room 409 to its suite of of- 
fices in the New England Building. 


WICHITA 
Some of the mills here have advanced 
prices, resulting in a price range of 


$6.40@6.60 bbl for fancy short pxtent, 
in cotton 48’s, Missouri River basis: 10c 
less in 98’s. Straight grade ranged 35,90 
@6.10. 

Business is reported as only fair, with 
little export demand and local shipping 
directions slow. 

Feed demand is slow, with no change 
in prices. Bran, in 100’s, car lots, Mis- 
souri River basis, is quoted at $28 ton; 
mill-run, $30; best gray shorts, $33. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) inills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output f ac- 

bbls bbis ivity 

OV, BB+4R46. ..ac seen 64,620 32,082 49 
Previous week ..... 64,620 32,703 50 
ZOAP OBO ccc vsccsees 64,620 40,941 63 
Two years ago..... 62,820 28,189 44 

SALINA 


Flour sales continue fair, with ship- 
ping directions about the same as report- 
ed in the previous week, being a irifle 
easier with some millers and only fair 
with others. Little export has been 
worked, and demand is slow. Quotations, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy 
short patent, $6.10@6.30 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$5.70@5.80; straight grade, $5.60(@ 5.70. 

Wheat is not moving freely. Fariuers 
have disposed of approximately 65 per 
cent of the crop, relieving pressing <e- 
mands, and are now holding what they 
have left for higher prices. 

Demand for feed is limited, with }rices 
lower than in the previous week. |'eed 
in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, is 
quoted: bran, $1.28@1.35 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.42@1.45; gray shorts, 1.55 
@1.60. 

SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) flour mills, 
with a combined weekly capacity o! 46,- 
200 bbls, for the seven days ending Nov. 
22, with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
EE: BRERD ones svc onpe das 19,912 43 
Previous week ............ 16,446 36 
PO Tk 9 6.0.4.6 64:66 00:03.3.5.0- Be 95 


Grain inspections at the Salina sta- 
tion of the Kansas state grain inspe:tion 
department for the seven days ending 
Nov. 22: wheat, 97 cars; corn, 67; barley, 
15; oats, 1. 

NOTES 


C. M. Todd, manager H. D. Lee !'!our 
Mills Co., has returned from a business 
trip to Kansas City. 

F. B. Conner, of the Ragan Grain 
Co., Kansas City, visited the Salina 
Board of Trade recently. 

R. C. Brackett, manager Fort Worth 
elevator at Fort Worth, Texas, recently 
visited grain men in Salina. 

W. O. Lyter, vice president Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Go., made a re 
cent business trip to Kansas City. 

D. J. Green, of the Green Grain Co, 
Houston, Texas, was a recent business 
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visitor with the Robinson-Wyatt Grain 
Co. 

J. J. Morken, sales manager Western 
Star Mill Co., returned recently from a 
business trip to Ohio, Illinois and other 
central states. 

Movement of ear corn from western 
Kansas is about over, and elevator man- 
agers are endeavoring to get corn shelled. 
ixcessive moisture has hindered shelling 
somewhat, but with the present cold, 
frosty nights and clear weather, it will 
soon dry out sufficiently to handle. Corn 
husking is from 25 to 40 per cent com- 
pleted, and prevailing high prices will 
soon bring out a heavy movement to 
market. 


ATCHISON 

The flour market is quiet, both as to 
sales and instructions. Mills here were 
forced to curtail their operations in the 
week ending Nov. 24. One of the plants 
was down to a half-time basis, with the 
others finding it difficult to maintain a 
24-hour run. 

Sales were about 50 per cent of capac- 
ity, which fact had its influence on mill- 
ing operations. Export inquiry was not 
heavy, though a few round lots were 
worked, mostly to southern markets, 


The movement of corn is very heavy, 
and local elevators are busy taking care 
of this movement. Wheat, while moving 


fairly well, is met by a slow demand. 


OKLAHOMA CITY’ 
Texas reports indicate a healthier flour 
and feed movement for domestic con- 
Oklahoma millers found lit- 


sumption. 

tle improvement, although the tone of 
prophecies was encouraging. A_ full 
week of sunshine brought considerable 


cotton to market, and over the southern 
part of the state a little improvement in 
general business was discernible. This 
improvement and the prospect for con- 
tinued fair weather caused millers to 
predict business fair to good during De- 
cember. 


Shipping imstructions reached mills 
more generously as the financial situa- 
tion loosened in these and southeastern 
states, but they were still below the 


number that mills desired. Bakers par- 
ticularly are backward about sending 
shipping orders, a number of represen- 
tative ones over this territory having in- 
dicated that no more flour will be need- 
ed before January or February. Gen- 
erally, over this section, dealers’ stocks 
of flour are low. Their demands for mill- 
feeds are not increasing, because of fair 
weather. The millfeed demand in De- 
cember is likely to be a factor in increas- 
ing flour shipments. 

Mexican flour dealers are almost en- 
tirely out of the market, so far as this 
territory is concerned. The strike situa- 
tion at Vera Cruz was reported more 
critical, and business houses throughout 
the republic are threatening to close their 
doors. The loss of merchandise is said 
to have reached alarming proportions. 

Some of the largest Oklahoma flour 
mills report that they have a sufficient 
quantity of Oklahoma hard wheat in 
sight to last through the season. 

Flour and millfeed prices are un- 
changed. 

NOTES 
_ An amendment to the domestic charter 
in Oklahoma of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co, indicates an increase in the number 
of directors. 

R. E. L. Wilson, flour miller at Wil- 
son, Ark., recently was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the State 
Fair Association of Arkansas. 

Buck Mays, manager Duff Milling Co., 
Marshall, Ark., has purchased the inter- 
est of Benjamin Mays in the W. E. Mays 
& Son Mercantile Co. at that place. 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
has sold a part of its real estate in that 
town to the Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
ogy will erect a storage and sales sta- 
ion. 


It is announced by officials of the 
Eddie Mill & Elevator Co. that plans are 
being made to install a molasses feed 
mill soon as an addition to the company’s 
flour and feed plant in Oklahoma City. 

E. L. Manley, representative in Okla- 
homa City of the W. K. Kellogg, re- 
cently attended a meeting of representa- 
tives at Enid, called by E. D. Donald- 
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son, of Kansas City. Other Oklahoma 
representatives present were D. T. Bru- 
ton, Lawton, H. O. Head, Muskogee, 
and J. H. Jacobs, Enid. 

Several Oklahoma millers will indorse 
Dr. Walter Splawn, member of the Texas 
railroad commission, for a place on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Two 
vacancies will occur on the latter at the 
end of the year. Dr. Splawn formerly 
was a teacher of corporation finance and 
railway economics in the University of 
Texas. 

The Farm-Labor Milling Co., McAles- 
ter, Okla., which recently purchased the 
C. W. Violet flour mill at that place, has 
had the plant remodeled and is reported 
to be about ready to begin grinding 
wheat. The company was organized on 
the co-operative basis, and is the first 
organization growing out of the farm- 
labor movement in Oklahoma to engage 
in the flour milling business. 


Officials of the Oklahoma Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association report that association 
members, numbering about 9,000, recent- 
ly were paid $1,000,000, the second 
installment in payment for wheat of the 
1923 crop handled by the association. 
This payment is said to bring the total 
of payments to 65c bu, basis No. 1 hard 
wheat. John Manley, secretary of the 
association, says that nearly 6,000,000 
bus wheat were contracted by growers 
to the association this year. 


The Fort Smith (Ark.) Cereal Co.’s 
plant has been put in operation. Its 
products bear the title of Dixie Maid, 
and include pancake flour and cream of 
wheat. J. R. Miller is president of the 
company, W. T. Oglesby vice president, 
C. A. Birdsall secretary and plant man- 
ager, and Fred Castling treasurer. The 
capital stock is $100,000. Officials an- 
nounce that a larger plant will be erect- 
ed next year. Salesmen for the company 
in Oklahoma have been stationed at Tulsa 
and Muskogee, and one is to be placed 
soon at Dallas, Texas. 


OMAHA 

There is more activity in milling cir- 
cles. Considerable new business has de- 
veloped, and there is more optimism in 
trade circles. Flour prices are down 
around 20c bbl. 

There is practically no outside demand 
for millfeeds, and prices have gone down 
to around $26 ton for bran in car lots, 
Omaha, and $380 for shorts, November 
shipment. 

“As a general thing the milling indus- 
try has taken a decided turn for the bet- 
ter,” said J. N. Campbell, secretary Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association. “The cam- 
paign against price cutting and selling 
below cost is slowly but surely bearing 
fruit. It all rests with the millers them- 
selves whether they are going to mer- 
chandise their goods, or permit the buy- 
ers to take them at their own figures— 
whether they keep the wheat premiums 
down, or bid them up to where the Ca- 
nadians can get over the tariff wall and 
run us out by selling cheap flour in our 
markets. The retailers usually make 25c 
a sack on our flour, because they are or- 
ganized to get a profit; and why should 
the millers be less loyal to their own 
interests?” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ........ 23,100 25,336 109 
Previous week ..... 23,100 24,219 104 
YOO? ABO ccecccsece 23,100 21,482 92 
Two years ago..... 24,000 8,400 36 


EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


Frank J. Taylor, of the Taylor Grain 
Co., was elected president of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange at the first meeting of 
the new board of directors on Nov. 21. 
At the same time C. D. Sturtevant, of 
the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. was 
elected first vice president, Frank C. 
Bell, of the Updike Grain Corporation, 
second vice president, and C, C. Cro- 
well, Jr., of the Crowell Elevator Co., 
treasurer. Frank P. Manchester is sec- 
retary. 

The board of directors is now com- 
posed of Frank J. Taylor, president; C. 
D. Sturtevant, first vice president; Frank 
C. Bell, second vice president; C. C. 


Crowell, Jr., treasurer; S. S. Carlisle, 
of the Carlisle-Burns Grain Co; Edward 
P. Peck, of the Omaha Elevator Co; J. 
W. Holmquist, of the Holmquist Eleva- 
tor Co; W. J. Hynes, of the Hynes Ele- 
vator Co; Gay W. Miller, of the Miller- 
Wilson Grain Co. Mr. Carlisle served 
last year as president. Mr. Peck and 
Mr. Hynes were eiected to succeed 
Charles H. Wright, of the Nebraska- 
Iowa Grain Co., and John W. Redick, of 
the Merriam Commission Co. Mr. Wright 
retired after serving a number of years 
as a director and two terms as president. 
Frank J. Taylor, the new president of 
the exchange, has been engaged in the 
grain brokerage business in this market 
for many years. He knows both the 
country and the terminal ends of the 
grain business, having at one time op- 
erated a country elevator. He is well 
known and popular in the grain trade. 


ELEVATOR CONCERN IN LIQUIDATION 


The Merriam & Millard Co., the affairs 
of which are now being liquidated, is one 
of the oldest elevator concerns in Ne- 
braska. It was founded by Nathan 
Merriam, a pioneer Omaha grain man, 
and owned and operated two terminal 
elevators, one in Omaha, and the other in 
Council Bluffs. Its president is Barton 
Millard, a son-in-law of Nathan Mer- 
riam, and a grandson of the late J. H. 
Millard, president of the Omaha National 
Bank and for one term United States 
senator from Nebraska. 

The Merriam Commission Co., in 
which Mr. Millard was one of the chief 
stockholders, is in no way affected by the 
liquidation of the Merriam & Millard 
Co. The Merriam & Millard Co, and the 
Merriam Commission Co., while occupy- 
ing joint offices and having largely the 
same stockholders, have always been sep- 
arate organizations. John W. Redick 
will continue to manage the Merriam 
Commission Co. 

NOTES 

Nelson B. Updike, president Updike 
Grain Corporation and publisher of the 
Omaha Bee, returned to his home in 
Omaha recently from Washington, where 
he went on business. 

In a report on the condition of corn 
in Nebraska, A. C. Anderson, statisti- 
cian in this state for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, says that 
about 12 per cent of the crop this year is 
not merchantable, that about 4 per cent 
has rotted in the fields, and that the 
moisture content of all of it is high. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange, on the 
evening of Nov. 21, entertained several 
hundred delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Grain and Live Stock Association. 
A dinner was served the visitors on the 
trading floor of the exchange, and a 
number of vaudeville stunts were put 
on afterwards. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager Omaha Elevator Co. has re- 
turned to Omaha from Tarrytown, N. 
Y., where, with Mrs. Peck, he spent a 
month at the home of Mrs. Henry D. 
Estabrook. Mrs. Peck stopped over in 
Washington on her way home to spend 
a few weeks with her daughter, Mrs. 
Denise Barkalow. 


The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union, which sheld its annual 
national convention in Omaha Nov. 22-25, 
re-elected these officers for the ensuing 
year: C. S. Barrett, Union City, Ga., 
president; E. L. Harrison, Lexington, 
Ky., vice president; A. C. Davis, Gra- 
vette, Ark., secretary-treasurer; J. M. 
Collins, Eaton, Ohio, John W. Batcheller, 
Mission Hill, S. D., John Trombie, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, George H. Bowles, Lynch- 
burg, Va. and C, J. Osborne, Omaha, 
directors. Leicu Leste. 





HEAD OF THE LAKES 
DututH, Minn.—Local bakers are 
pretty well covered ahead in the way of 
flour supplies, so that the present de- 
mand is not very pronounced. Demand 
for and consumption of bakery bread 
holds good, although production and 
sales are not up to record point. Whole- 
sale bakeries are operating on a sat- 
isfactory scale, and small shops doing 
their own baking and retailing are not 

making any serious complaint. 
On Aug. 9, last, A. J. Barney, a sales- 
man for the Purity Bread Co., Duluth, 


881 


was arrested in Superior, Wis., charged 
with violation of the state law. J. H. 
Hatch, city sealer of weights, on in- 
structions from the state food commis- 
sioner, instituted charges against Barney 
on the ground that he was selling bread 
which was under weight and, according 
to law, laying himself open to arrest. 
The commissioner held that the Purity 
double loaf manufactured by the com- 
pany wrapped in one package and 
stamped with its weight, 14% lbs, on the 
sealed wrapper constituted two loaves 
of bread, each weighing 12 oz, and there- 
fore was under weight according to the 
law, which provides that bread must 
weigh a pound or multiple of a pound. 

Judge Fred S. Parker, in a recent 
municipal court decision, ruled that the 
one loaf in question fully complied with 
the state law relative to the weight of 
loaves of bread. The bread company is 
now waging a legal fight in Superior 
over the charge that the bakery com- 
panies are peddlers, and subject to pay 
the city peddler’s license fee. 

F. G. Carson. 





HARRY CARLSON ENID MANAGER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harry Carlson, 
formerly in charge of shipping at the 
Oklahoma City plant of the Smith-Great 
Western Baking Co., has been made 
manager of the newest plant of that 
organization, located at Enid, Okla. 

The Enid bakery is equipped with 
three new ovens, a modern high-speed 
mixer and overhead proofer. While the 
city has only 25,000 population, it has 
numerous lines of railroad radiating 
from it, and officials of the Smith-Great 
Western Corporation expect to develop 
the rich shipping possibilities of the 
surrounding territory. 

Harvey E. Yanmtis. 





NEW TAX BILL FOR GEORGIA BAKERS 
A bill of importance to the retail bak- 
ers of Georgia was introduced at the 
special session of the state legislature, 
now in session at Atlanta, it proposing 
a 1 per cent tax on gross retail sales. 
The purpose of the special session is to 
pass adequate tax measures, as the state 
does not now have sufficient income from 
this source, and the retail sales tax is 
one that has been strongly advocated. 
It would affect, if passed, virtually all 
lines, including retail bakery sales. 





TRADE FIXTURES 

Retail and manufacturing bakeries 
will be interested to know that the fol- 
lowing is the substance of a decision 
handed down by the Massachusetts su- 
preme judicial court in the case of 
Wright vs. Michelman, 141 N.E. 234: 

“It seems well established by the cases 
that things which the tenant has at his 
own expense affixed to the freehold for 
the purposes of ornament or domestic 
conveniences, or for purposes of trade, 
business or manufacture, may be re- 
moved by him before the expiration of 
his term. But the right of removal de- 
pends upon the mode in which the thing 
to be removed is annexed to the free- 
hold, and the effect which its removal 
would have upon the premises, . . . and 
the removal, in the absence of any spe- 
cial agreement with the landlord, must 
be exercised before the expiration of the 
term.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





CLASS IN SALESMANSHIP 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The sales force of 
the Haller Baking Co. was entertained 
by Fred C. Haller, president, at a dinner 
at the Seventh Avenue Hotel, Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 13, over 60 being present. 
Walter Haller acted as toastmaster, and 
talks on salesmanship were given by G. 
Haller and a representative of the Shel- 
don School of Salesmanship. Charles 
A. Haller, after distributing slices of the 
Haller fruit cake to the salesmen, gave a 
practical talk on “How to Sell Our Fruit 
Cake,” in which he advanced some novel 
ideas. 

As a result of the talks the salesmen 
agreed in a body to form a class in sales- 
manship, conducted by a Sheldon School 
expert, sessions to be held on alternate 
Thursday evenings, starting in Decem- 
ber. The Haller Baking Co, will assume 
half of the cost of each salesman’s tui- 
tion fee during the period of instruction. 

C. C. Larus. 
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More spotted conditions have prevailed 
in the flour market than of late, due to 
changes in the character of the buying 
to some extent, and to variations in the 
wheat market. Prices are 10@1l5c lower 
for the week, and the market is regarded 
as easy. With bran and middlings off 
$1 ton or more, flour values are more or 
less affected by this weakness and are 
more susceptible to changes in wheat 
prices. 

Flour values are down to what job- 
bers and millers call a safe merchandis- 
ing level, and they do not look for any 
decided declines unless there should be 
a smash in the wheat market. Buyers are 
not inclined to load up to any extent, al- 
though there were liberal purchases of 
pone and round lots which supplied 
wants of most local and near-by trade. 
It is said that many of the larger users 
of flour are supplied with enough to last 
80 to 60 days, and some have bought for 
March shipment. 

There is more disposition among buy- 
ers to confine purchases to well-known 
brands, This works a hardship on mill- 
ers whose brands are not so well known, 
and at the same time gives the big mill- 
ing concerns in the Northwest a better 
show in competing with outside millers. 

With a lighter foreign demand, there is 
more pressure on the domestic trade to 
absorb the offerings, and shading of 

rices is resorted to. A little export 

usiness is coming, but not enough to 
be a factor. 

With flour buyers believing that they 
need have no uneasiness regarding future 
supplies and prices, they are not inclined 
to become uneasy over getting all the 
flour they want at reasonable figures. 

Rye flour is receiving more attention, 
with a little export business under way. 
Germany has bought more of late, and 
indications are that a fair business is in 
process of making for the future. Should 
the $100,000,000 loan that Germany is 
asking from bankers in this country be 

ut through, it is expected that there will 
be a decided increase in the buying of 
both wheat and rye flour for export to 
that country. White is quoted at $3.45 
@3.80 bbl, medium at $3.35@3.60, and 
dark at $3.15@3.50. 

Business in semolinas has been very 
quiet. The trade, being well supplied, is 
marking time, picking up odd lots to fill 
in. Macaroni manufacturers continue to 
order out against old contracts very free- 
ly. No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.50@ 
5.65, No. 3 semolina $5.35@5.50, and 
fancy durum patent $3.15@3.40. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.60@6.20 
bbl, standard patent $5.30@5.90, first 
clear $4.75@5.05, second clear $3.60@4; 
hard winter short patent $5.30@5.80, 95 

er cent patent $4.80@5.30, straight 

.60@4.90, first clear $4.25@4.70; soft 
winter short patent $5@5.50, s* indard 
— $4.75@6, straight $4.60@4.90, 

rst clear $4@4.25. 

A few scattered lots of Canadian flour 
are said to have reached Chicago, and 
are being readily placed. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market showed further 
weakness, and prices being quoted by re- 
sellers are fully $1@1.50 lower than in 
the preceding week. In spite of the 
lower levels, demand has not as yet im- 
proved. The trade is slow in making 
purchases, and apparently feels that 


even lower values will be seen before the 
What buying 


market starts to advance. 


there is consists mainly of immediate 
requirements. Many jobbers, however, 
look for improved buying now that cold- 
er weather and snow have arrived. 

Spring bran is quoted at $27@29 ton, 
hard chien wheat bran $28@29, soft 
winter bran $28@29.50, standard mid- 
dlings $26.50@29, flour middlings $81@ 
33.50, and red dog $82@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ......- 40,000 40,000 100 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 90 
YOar O80 .ccccccecs 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago..... 40,000 19,500 49 


CASH WHEAT 


Larger trading and lower prices fea- 
tured the wheat market during the cur- 
rent week. Prices dropped to the lowest 
since early last September. December 
delivery was down to $1.01%, with a 
rally to $1.04%4, and a break at the close. 
Trading was mainly in the.way of 
changing contracts from December to 
May and July. Longs were free sellers 
of December, and elevator interests were 
active in changing their hedges on cash 
wheat from December to May at 5@6c 
premium for the May. It was esti- 
mated by those in a position to know 
that more than 15,000,000 bus of hedges 
and spreads were turned over during 
the past 10 days. 

Eastern and foreign holders of De- 
cember wheat whose operations have had 
a stabilizing influence on values for some 
months were especially active in selling 
December, and buying May and July. 
Their object has been to help business 
and the stock market, and to prevent 
extremely low values. 

It is assumed that, with decreased re- 
ceipts after Jan. 1, stocks will decrease, 
as there should be a better milling de- 
mand. For months the visible supply 
has increased, as railroad facilities were 

od and cars abundant. There are now 
practically 90,000,000 bus in the visible 
supply, including domestic and Canadian 
wheats, the latter being more than 16,- 
000,000 bus held in bond, or 40,000,000 
more than last year. Chicago had a 
cargo of 100,000 bus Canadian wheat for 
the S. A. Eckhart Milling Co. and 231,000 
bus rye from Duluth for delivery on 
December trades. The latter makes 750,- 
000 bus received so far. 

There have been 450,000 bus cash 
wheat sold to go to store, of which 
103,000 have been delivered on November 
sales and the balance is to apply on 
December trades. Charters were for 
760,000 bus wheat for shipment to Buf- 
falo for winter storage at 4c bu, a mill- 
ing interest being the shipper. It is 
understood that 1,500,000 bus are to be 
moved out before the close of lake navi- 
gation. 

Cash wheat values average lower, al- 
though there was little change in the 
relative difference, compared with De- 
cember. Arrivals were 103 cars, against 
300 last year. A fair quantity of mixed 
wheat was offered and went to millers. 
Few springs were noticeable, and unless 
showing high protein they sold at re- 
duced premiums. At no time was there 
enough wheat on the market to be a fac- 
tor in the trade. 

No. 1 northern spring was quoted at 
3@8c over December, No. 2 northern 1 
@6c over, No. 3 northern Sc over, No. 1 
dark northern 10@1l5c over, and No. 2 
8@10c over. 

Red winters were scarce, with No. 1 
at 21%4@38c over December, No. 2 red 
2%,@38c over, No. 3 red 1%c under to 
1%c over. No. 1 hard winter 3@5c over, 
No. 2 hard 2@4c over, No. 3 hard Ic 
under to le over, No. 1 yellow hard 14% 


@2c over, No, 2 yellow hard 1@2c over, 
No. 3 at December to 1%c over. 

No. 1 and No. 2 red were quoted at 
$1.054%@1.06 bu, No. 3 red $1.02%@ 
1.04, No. 4 red, 98c@$1.01, No. 1 hard 
$1.05@1.18, depending upon quality, dark 
bringing the top, No. 2 hard $1.0414,@ 
1.17, No. 3 hard $1.02%4@1.04, No. 1 
dark northern spring $1.13@1.18, No. 2 
dark northern $1.11@1.13, No. 1 northern 
$1.06@1.11, No. 2 $1.04@1.09, No. 3 $1.03 
@1.06. 

Daily closing of December, May and 
July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
SS Pere $1.02 $1.08% $1.06% 
Sh ae ssecet es 1.02% 1.08 1.06% 
iy BE cecckene 1.02% 1.08 % 1.06 % 
WO. BE cvcncvee 1.04 1.09 1.07% 
A Pere 1.03 1.08% 1.06% 
BGs BE svcccacs 1.03 1.08% 1.06% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Country holders of corn are consign- 
ing more freely, and supplies of new corn 
here were the largest in months, with a 
decline of 8@10c in prices, while futures 
declined 144@2c. Most of the corn went 
to the industries and to elevator interests 
that are operating driers and making 
No. 3 corn for shipping and for delivery 
on December contracts. 

Husking operations are 75@85 per 
cent completed, and with favorable 
weather from now on a larger movement 
from the country is looked for. New 
corn seldom moves in volume before the 
middle of December, as farmers are anx- 
ious to finish their harvest before selling 
freely. This year is different from most 
others, as the new corn comes on a mar- 
ket bare of old. 

Receipts for the week were 1,596 cars, 
against 1,083 last year. Shipping sales 
were 540,000 bus. Closing prices were 
the lowest of the week. No. 2 yellow 
82@85c, No. 3 yellow 75@78%c, No. 4 
yellow 70c, No. 5 yellow 6844@70c; No. 
2 white 7914@80c, No. 3 white 72%@ 
73%c, No. 4 white 70@72c; No. 2 mixed 
78c, No. 3 mixed 72@72%%c, No. 4 mixed 
70@72c, No. 5 mixed 67@68%4c. 

Rye receipts for the week were 35 
cars, against 91 last year. Cash lots 
closed at 72144@72%c for No. 2. Cash 
interests were active in changing trades 
from December to May. Oats were 
stronger, with December advanced to 
within 14%4c of May. Cash lots were 1% 
@2%ec over December. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Nov. 24, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

7—~Receipts— ay 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis..... 190 446 147 295 
Wheat, bus.... 240 543 1,011 782 
Corn, bus...... 2,146 2,034 882 935 
Oats, BUS. ....e 1,000 2,102 995 2,338 
Rye, bus....... 311 211 6 212 
Barley, bus.... 130 215 75 62 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Further reductions were recorded in 
corn goods, and improved demand has 
continued. Stocks in the hands of buy- 
ers must be rather light, as the bulk of 
the business passing is for near-by de- 
livery, and in some instances for quick 
shipment. Specifications also are coming 
in at a good rate, and mills are running 
steadily. Export business is practically 
at a standstill, as ideas of buyers abroad 
are still too much out of line to permit 
of any business. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.05@2.12% 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2, white and yellow cream 
meal $2, pearl and granulated hominy 
$2, oatmeal $2.7214, jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.45 per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Prices on oil meal show a substantial 
reduction for the current week, and this 
seems to have stimulated buying. At 
least the demand is not as dull as it had 
been during the past two or three weeks. 
Oil meal is quoted at around $47@48 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


MEARS ADDRESSES CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 

About 50 members of the Chicago 
Flour Club and members of other flour 
clubs who were in Chicago on their way 
to Minneapolis to attend the Anniversary 
Celebration of The Northwestern Miller 
attended a dinner given by the Chicago 
club on Wednesday night, Nov. 21, at 
the Atlantic Hotel. All routine business 
was dispensed with at the suggestion of 
V. J. Petersen, past president National 
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Federated Flour Clubs, who acted as 
toastmaster. 

A. W. Mears, Baltimore, president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs. was 
the guest of honor and the principal 
speaker of the evening. Following a 
brief address of welcome by Mr. Peter- 
sen on behalf of the Chicago flour deal- 
ers, Mr. Mears was introduced. In his 


remarks he touched upon the benefits 
which have resulted from the formation 
of the various flour clubs, and advised 
that the Golden Rule be applied even to 
a greater extent than is the case at pres- 


ent. He emphasized this point particu- 
larly, and said that that was the mes- 
sage he desired to bring to the Chicago 
Flour Club. 
Following Mr. Mears’s address, A. P, 
Husband, secretary of the Miller’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke briefly regard- 
ing conditions in the milling industry and 
other matters. , 
Those who attended the dinner were 
A. W. Mears, V. J. Petersen, A. P. Hus- 
band, Fred W. Colquhoun, Fred W. Sey- 
forth, W. A. Chain, P. P. Croarkin. I. B. 
Johnston, John A. Armbruster, !'rnest 
Nattkemper, O. S. Collins, John |. Ba- 
con, Frank G. Clark, E. S. W>»vner, 
Charles T. Stork, W. G. Martin, Jr, 
George C. Mariner, C. C. Anthon, | larry 
Korzeniewski, J. J. Kelly, F. C. Sickin- 
ger, Phelps Cowan, R. W. E. Reid. J. A. 
landers, Walter Kunz, W. S. Jo!:son, 
J. E. Stephan, E. G. Baeuckle, John 
Benes, Fred A. Larsen, F. E. Lan: «, E. 
G. Dahl, T. W. Leggett, J. J. McN: mee, 
C. A. Bunnell, John G. Butler, Ju! is J. 


Albrecht, Victor Albrecht, [.vene 
Smith, C. M. Yager and W. P. Tviner. 
NOTES 


P. D. MeMillan, of the Wash! urn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, recently wis in 
Chicago. 

A. C. Madsen, manager Jackson \iill- 
ing Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., \.:s in 
Chicago on Nov. 17. 

George E. Marcy, president Ar nour 
Grain Co., attended The Northw:stern 
Miller Anniversary at Minneapolis. 

W. A. Cain, secretary and manager 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, \an- 


sas, was in Chicago recently on business. 

R. W. Ayers, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, returned on Nov. 17 from « 10 
days’ business trip to New Orleans and 
Memphis. 


H. Guernsey, who represents the ( api- 
tal City Milling & Grain Co., St. |’aul, 
in Chicago, visited the mill the current 
week end. 

V. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, sto} ped 
in Chicago on his way home from an 
eastern business trip. 

A. L. Jacobson, president Atc!:ison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, was in Chi- 
cago Nov. 21 on his way home froin an 
eastern business trip. 

Board of Trade memberships have de- 
clined to $4,600, net, to the buyer. the 
lowest of the year. The board has |itely 
bought three memberships at under 

> 

F. G. Atkinson, vice president \\ash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, paid « re- 
cent visit to the company’s Chicago «ce, 
together with G. A. Thomas and |". M 
Crosby, directors. 

Theodore C. Bartholomae, of Chicago, 
who has been with the Herendeen Mill- 
ing Co. for the past year and a hulf, is 
now representing the Moses Bros. Mills, 
Great Bend, Kansas, in Chicago terri 
tory. 

Chicago Board of Trade directors have 
withdrawn a proposition to restric! op- 
eration of private wires to towns of not 
less than 25,000. The directors neither 
favored nor disapproved of the pro)osed 
amendment. 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., visited Chicag® 
Nov. 22 en route home from eastern 
markets, and he called upon the Chicago 
trade accompanied by his local agent, 
Fred A, Hamilton. 

The United States government (uar- 
termaster’s department, 1819 West Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, has awarded a con- 
tract for 59,976 Ibs hard wheat flour to 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. the 
price being 2.6lc per lb. 

G. D. Campbell, J. M. Sweeney and 
T. F. Scoggin, of the Wisconsin depart- 
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of the Washburn-Crosby Co., were 
= visitors at the Chicago office of 
that company, together with Paul Gick, 
of the Indiana department. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, and president of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, was in Chicago Nov. 
90-21, and attended the meeting of the 
Chicago Flour Club, Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 21, at which he was the guest of 
honor. 

The nominating committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade is to announce its 
selection of candidates for next year on 
Dec. 10. A long list of directors is to 
be put on the ticket by petition, in addi- 
tion to the regular list. The election 


will be held Jan. 8. 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional federation, who has been attend- 


ing the Anniversary Celebration of The 
Northwestern Miller at Minneapolis, left 
for Washington, D. C., on Nov. 24, to 
attend a hearing to be held there re- 
garding the proposed increase in duty on 
wheat 

Senstor Arthur Capper, when in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 19, said he was not opposed 
to the Board of Trade and did not want 


to hamper its operations, but he did ob- 
ject ‘» market manipulation. He fa- 
vors 0-operative marketing, and says 
the exchanges should admit members of 
such ..sociations and give the co-opera- 
tives chance. He favors giving assist- 
ance .o farmers, but is against price 
fixin 


Preiessor Harry Snyder, chief chemist 
Russ: '!-Miller Milling Co., M. A. Gray, 
chief “nemist, and O. A. McCrea, man- 
ager ced department, Pillsbury Flour 


Mills .o., and Donald G.. Lowell, man- 
ager | d department Washburn-Crosby 
Co., }.nneapolis, visited the Federation 
offices (uring the week. They were en 
route Washington, D. C., to attend 
the annual meeting of the Feed Control 


Officials »f the United States on Nov. 


21-23, 


MILWAUKEE 

The iceling persists in the Milwaukee 
flour {rade that a buying movement is 
impending. While expectations are that 
it may not reach the volume of the pur- 
chasiny which characterized the July- 
Augus| period, nevertheless a much 
more wholesome state of trade is looked 
for in December-January than has exist- 
ed in the interim. Murmurs were heard 


during the week ended Nov. 24, which 
are accepted as an indication that a 
large number of customers evidently are 
approaching an uncomfortable position 
with respect to their supplies. 

While sales, in the aggregate, did not 
amount to much more than the average 
of preceding weeks in November, in- 
quiry was more active and of broader 
proportions. At the same time the quan- 
tity involved in the respective inquiries 
was considerably above the average of 
that period. 

Current sales improved slightly. More 
buyers were in the market for quick 
supplies. Mills found it less difficult to 
interest customers after making a slight 
reduction in top prices, to compensate 
a decline in the cash and option price 
of wheat. A number of flurries which 
proved negligible brought out improved 
inquiry but the sales account did not 
profit because advances were not held. 
_Spring wheat mills have shared the 
limited business in a better proportion 
than for a long time, because of the 
virtually absolute parity in values, com- 
pared with southwestern. The discon- 
certing feature of the immediate situa- 
tion is that there still are interests on 
the outside which are willing to make 
material concessions to get business, but 
the number of these is growing less. 

Local milling and bakery men _ re- 
turned from the observance of The 
Northwestern Millers’ Golden Jubilee on 
Nov. 22-24 say they cannot refrain from 
expressing the thought that the convoca- 
tion of the trade undoubtedly is bring- 
ing about in a more or less conscious 
manner the realization that selling flour 
below actual cost of production merel 
to keep order books from being blan 
is not good business, and has no place 
In the general scheme of the milling in- 
dustry. The communion of members of 
the trade on an occasion which was far 


afield from abstract business problems 








nevertheless has exerted a most bene- 
ficial influence upon the business, they 
said. As one prominent local member 
put it, “The price cutter will no doubt 
always be with us, but his numbers are 
becoming fewer and fewer.” 

A reduction of 20c bbl in the price of 
spring family patent and 10c bbl in Kan- 
sas of the equivalent grade brought the 
two to a parity. The disparity between 
spring and Kansas, which for a number 
of weeks has favored the former, also 
was removed by a reduction of 5c bbl 
in Kansas family patent. Some out- 
side mills named prices at a reduction 
from the previous level, but it seems that 
buyers are beginning to look askance at 
representations as to quality when slash- 
ing occurs. At the close, on Nov. 24, 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $6.25@6.60, first 
patent at $6.10@6.35, and straight at 
$5.75@6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

There has been a lessening of interest 
in clear flour, but trade remains active 
and mills have no trouble selling all of 
the better grades they can make. De- 
mand has been very strong, and it is be- 
lieved that major requirements are filled, 
but a good casual call is expected to con- 
tinue. The slight slackening in demand 
caused a few mills, on the outside, to 
ease up on asking prices, some going be- 
low the $5 bbl mark. Locally, clears are 
held steady, with mills sold up as far as 
Dec. 1 or 15 and therefore under no par- 
ticular stress to make concessions. Sec- 
ond clear is in fair request, but largely 
nominal. It has maintained itself well 
above a feed basis, however, and this is 
regarded as encouraging. At the close, 
on Nov. 24, fancy clear was quoted at 
$5.15@5.35 bbl, first clear at $5.05@5.25, 
and second clear at $4.05@4.75, in 98-Ib 
cottons. 

With Kansas and spring wheat flour 
now nominally on an equal price basis 
for the first time in years, it might be 
assumed that trade conditions are vir- 
tually equal. To offset this apparently 
satisfactory condition, from the spring 
wheat millers’ viewpoint, there has come 
the willingness of some outside mills to 
cut prices to meet competition. Best 
southwestern patent has been offered in 
this market as low as $5.80 bbl, and 
bakers patent as low as $5, but these 
cases are exceptional; in fact, very lit- 
tle business is reported at these prices. 
Established trade apparently is willing 
to pay a little more to get established 
brands and fixed quality. At the close, 
on Nov. 24, fancy brands of hard winter 
short patent were quoted at $6.15@6.60, 
and straight at $5.40@6.20, in cottons. 
Kansas first clear was offered at $4.70@ 
4.95 bbl, in cotton. 

Shipping directions neither improved 
nor became worse. It is about a stand-off, 
comparing instructions received during 
the week with the foregoing weeks in 
November. Mills were able to maintain 
the former scale of operations by the 
continuance of a moderate quantity of 
orders for prompt shipment. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Bev. BORE. os.0:0:00.0% 12,000 4,000 34 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,000 34 
Last year ......... 16,000 11,500 71 
Two years ago..... 28,000 10,567 38 
Three years ago.... 24,000 5,365 22 
Four years ago..... 24,000 17,520 73 
Five years ago..... 18,000 2,500 14 

RYE FLOUR 


A slackening in export demand, which 
for a fortnight has created a strong 
spot in the rye flour situation, has re- 
duced volume to some extent, but do- 
mestic call is still active. The big buy- 
ing during the rejuvenation of the rye 
flour market was on French account, the 
needs of which appear to be filled tem- 
porarily, at least. Millers and. traders 
are not eager to do business when great 
risk is involved, so that a great many 
offers for large lots which involved ex- 
tended terms on, an unfavorable ex- 
change basis are rarely acceptable. The 
situation of Europe, in the main, is not 
favorable with respect to credits and 
terms. 

While there has been an advance in 
rye, rye flour prices have been held on 
about an unchanged basis. The spread 


between the choicest and poorest grades 
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remains very narrow, owing to the pre- 
ponderance of demand for the end 
grades. Only 25c bbl separates the price 
of the best and poorest qualities. Dark 
rye flour commands only 5c bbl less than 
straight, and 25c bbl less than choice 
white. At the close, on Nov. 24, pure 
white was quoted at $3.80@3.90 bbl, 
straight at $3.60@3.70, and dark at $3.55 
@3.65, in cotton. 


CORN GOODS 


The corn cereals market is down to 
a point where it is more nearly normal 
in relation to the price of other flour. 
During the current week the price of 
corn has declined 10@15c bu, mainly due 
to the shrinkage in the rather sensational 
premiums that grew out of the actual 
shortage of supplies both at the close 
and at the beginning of the crop year. 

Export trade in corn cereals has not 
improved sufficiently to impart volume 
into trade. Notwithstanding the im- 
provement in foreign exchange and the 
better feeling with respect to the future 
of Europe, business remains slack, only 
because corn commands a relatively 
higher price than wheat or rye flour. 
Domestic customers buy sparingly, 
awaiting a proper level as their views 
dictate. At the close, on Nov. 24, pure 
white corn flour was quoted at $2.10@ 
2.20, corn meal at $2.05@2.15, and corn 
grits at $2.05@2.10, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


Nothing has occurred to impart any 
substance of strength into the millfeed 
market. Weather conditions have re- 
mained unseasonable, with relatively high 
temperatures and feeders taking ad- 
vantage of every outdoor privilege. 
Efforts that have been made to dispose 
of supplies were met with offers mean- 
ing unreasonable concessions in the view 
of sellers. The need of feed does not 
yet seem sufficiently urgent to bolster 
up the market. Mills in the spring wheat 
territory have held their asking prices 
steady in the face of a reduction of 50c 
ton by southwestern mills, In the mean- 
time, offers by mills are scant, owing to 
the pressure of light production, due 
to slack flour demand. 

There has been an easier tone to prices 
in nearly every kind of feed, both for 
spot and deferred shipment, yet the re- 
ductions have not met the ideas of buy- 
ers, as expressed by the scattering bids 
made for small lots. At the close, on 
Nov. 24, mills quoted standard bran at 
$27@28 ton, winter bran $28@28.50, 
standard fine middlings $26.50@27, flour 
middlings $29@29.50, red dog $31@32, 
rye feed $26, hominy feed $37, reground 
oat feed $12, old process oil meal M8@ 
49, cottonseed meal $49@55, and gluten 
feed $43.50, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 658,500 135,240 6,940 60,690 
Wheat, bus.. 25,200 61,600 50,875 61,358 
Corn, bus.... 227,920 140,600 108,625 90,075 
Oats, bus.... 341,000 501,255 250,300 438,775 


Barley, bus.. 121,660 153,260 38,880 64,500 
Rye, bus..... 28,300 84,900 10,570 67,950 
Feed, tons... 1,840 1,290 4,706 8,446 


CASH GRAIN 

Wheat closed Ic higher. Receipts, 18 
cars; previous: week, 45; last year, 45. 
Basis steady and unchanged. Offerings 
light and demand good, milling and ship- 
ping. Choice scarce and wanted. No. 1 
dark Dakota northern closed at $1.14@ 
1.18, No. 2 $1.12@1.16, No. 3 $1.10@1.14; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.09@1.13, No. 2 
$1.05@1.12, No. 3 $1.03@1.08; No. 1 red 
winter $1.08@1.09, No. 2 $1.07@1.08, No. 
3 $1.04@1.06; No. 1 mixed $1.04@1.12, 
No. 2 $1.08@1.10, No. 3 $1.01@1.08. 

Rye closed 14c higher. Receipts, 20 
cars; previous week, 21; last year, 67. 
Shipping demand good and receipts 
light. Basis improved, No. 2 selling 
8@3%c over December price. No. 1 
closed at 7144,@71%c; No. 2, 71%c; No. 
8, 69@70%c; No. 4, 66@69%4e. 

Corn closed 10@15c lower. Receipts, 
154 cars; previous week, 125; last year, 
79. Offerings moderate, with good de- 
mand from industries and _ shippers. 
Mixed slow, but yellow wanted at pre- 
miums of 2@S8c over white. Basis 
sharply reduced, with increasing offer- 
ings. No. 3 white closed at 74@75c; No. 
3 yellow, 75@76c; No. 3 mixed, 71@73c. 

Oats closed 14%4@2@c higher. Receipts, 
155 cars; previous week, 175; last year, 
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246. Good demand from industries and 
shippers. Premiums rising, owing to 
light offerings. No. 3 white spot 14@ 
2%c over December price, according to 
weight. Market closed at 44@45c for 
No. 3 white. 

Barley closed 3@4c higher. Receipts, 
73 cars; previous week, 101; last year, 
110. Market firm under small offerings 
and good malting demand. Choice to 
fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable at 75@ 
76c; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 62@ 
75e; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 59@64c. 
Iowa was quoted at 58@75c, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 60@76c; Minnesota, 58 
@i6c; Dakota, 58@73c; feed and reject- 
ed, 58@6lc. 

NOTES 

E. H. Rossier, proprietor of the 
Springville (Wis.) Roller Mills, has dis- 
posed of the business to E. A. Oberveiser. 

John H. Manning, superintendent 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
transacted business in the Minneapolis 
market on Nov. 21-23. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., called 
on Kern & Manschot, flour brokers, Mil- 
waukee, on Nov. 23. The Milwaukee 
house is local broker for the Arkansas 
company. 

F. H. Dobbs & Sons, Three Lakes, 
Wis., sustained an estimated loss of $12,- 
000 by fire which destroyed two flour, 
feed, grain and general merchandise 
warehouses on Nov. 14. Reconstruction 
has been started. 


The Laehn Coal & Wood Co., Shawano, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, to deal in coal, wood, building 
supplies, grain, hay, flour, feed and other 
commodities. The incorporators are H. 
H. Laehn, M. J. Laehn and M. L. Zim- 
dars. 

Hay prices in the Milwaukee and other 
principal Wisconsin markets have eased 
off about 50c ton because of the softer 
tone of the millfeed market, but senti- 
ment is bullish, as the crop was light and 
farmers are inclined to hold on to their 
supplies for their own needs. 


The Wilbur Lumber Co., operating a 
chain of line yards which also handle 
flour, feed, building materials, ete., in 
southern Wisconsin, has moved its gen‘ 
eral headquarters from the Trust Com- 
pany Building, Milwaukee, to new quar- 
ters at 7021 National Avenue, in West 
Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee. The Wil- 
bur company maintains distributing yards 
in Burlington, Honey Creek, Marshall, 
North Lake, Silver Lake, Springfield, 
Waterford, Waterloo, Waukesha and 
West Allis, Wis., Earl Park and Lowell, 
Ind., and Dixon, Lanark and Grays 
Lake, III. 

L. E. Mever. 





MACARONI NOTES 

Cav. Antone Randazzo, of St. Louis, 
whose large macaroni plant burned sev- 
eral weeks ago, is now in Italy with 
his family. He sailed from Boston on 
the Martha Washington, bound for 
Naples. 

The Superior Macaroni Co., Los An- 
geles, has added a flour sifting, elevating 
and conveying outfit. 

The macaroni factory of Anthony De 
Franco, 2044 Random Road S.E., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, burned; partially insured. 

The macaroni plant of the Huron Mill- 
ing Co., Harbor Beach, Mich., which has 
been closed for some time, has been 
leased by the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. It has a capacity of 10,000 Ibs 


per day. 


y 

The plant of the Utica (N. Y.) Maca- 
roni Co. has been transferred to the Citi- 
zens’ Trust Co., of that city, to satisfy a 
claim. 

A special meeting of the American 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in New York, Oct. 27, for the 
purpose of considering a reduction in 
freight rates from the West. The Mid- 
dle-West Transportation Bureau is en- 
deavoring to obtain a reduction in freight 
rates on macaroni to central eastern 
points. Eastern macaroni manufactur- 
ers are of the opinion this would be det- 
rimental to their interests. Considerable 
dumping of macaroni products is being 
done at present freight rates, and a re- 
duction would be ruinous. Pacific Coast 
manufacturers are doing a profitable 
business in the East, shipping through 
the Panama Canal, 
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ST. LOUIS TRADE BETTER 


No Bread Price Wars in That Territory— 
Bakers Well Stocked with Flour 
for Some Months Ahead 





Sr. Louis, Mo.—A seasonal improve- 
ment is beginning to be noticed in the 
local baking industry, particularly in the 
sale of pastry and sweet goods, a condi- 
tion which is expected to prevail until 
after the first of the year. Conditions, 
as a whole, are satisfactory. 

St. Louis has been very fortunate for 
the past year in the utter absence of 
price wars. Some shops have been sell- 
ing comparatively cheap bread, but for 
the most part these have been the smaller 
factors in the trade. As flour prices 
have fluctuated, bakers have changed the 
weight of their loaves rather than reduce 
the price. 

With few exceptions, bakers in St. 
Louis and the surrounding territory are 
doing little or no flour buying at present, 
as they secured sufficient early in the 
season to last them until after Jan. 1, 
and in some cases until the beginning 
of the next crop year. Most of this flour 
was bought at a reasonable price and the 
trade is enjoying a marked relief from 
the condition which prevailed several 
years ago, when bakers lost heavily on 
their early purchases. While it is still 
a matter of speculation as to what will 
be the attitude of those bakers who will 
be forced into the market after the first 
of the year, the opinion generally pre- 
vails that they will buy conservatively, 
for 30 or 60 days’ shipment. Such a 
procedure would be better for them and 
the milling industry as well. 

8ST. LOUIS BAKERY CHANGES 


Albert Jaudes sold bakery at 2867 St. 
Vincent Street to Mr. Kayes. F. Pols- 
ter purchased bakery at 5416 Wren Ave- 
nue. TT. Obermeyer sold bakery at 2225 
Cherokee Street to A. Schmidt, and 
bought shop of Joseph Hollerman. B. 
Gentsch sold bakery at 3933 Parnell 
Street to H. Krieger. The Woodward 
bakery, 5143 Virginia Avenue, opened by 
S. Gall. Kreplin’s bakery, Blair and 
Prairie avenues, bought by C. Walck and 
J. Weimers. Max Cohen sold bakery at 
1912 Franklin Avenue, to C. Ayres. 
John Plesch purchased bakery of. H. 
Mueller, William Kreisler, 1229 North 
Market Street, sold his bakeshop to 
William Mehler. Otto Henninger pur- 
chased bakeshop at 1200 Gratten Street 
from Julius Dreyer. Stenly Marzinke- 
wecz bought Miller’s bakery, Virginia 
and Magnolia Avenue. The Switzer bak- 
ery, Oregon and Meremac streets, sold 
to J. Hedtkamp. W. Gardner has pur- 
chased T. J. Fagan’s bakeshop at 600 
Penn Street, East St. Louis, Ill. Henry 
Stecken purchased the Tanzig bakeshop 
at Twelfth and Lafayette streets. The 
bakery formerly owned by F. Wetter- 
oth, 3875 Greer Avenue, has been closed. 

NOTES 

J. T. Hodges, of Amite, La., has 
opened a bakeshop at McComb, Miss. 

William Wagner recently opened the 
Home bakery at Lake Providence, La. 

The Weiss bakery, 1700 St. Louis Av- 
enue, East St. Louis, Ill., has been pur- 
chased by John Skarah. 

J. Ehrhart has reopened the bakery at 
3558 Nebraska Avenue, St. Louis, for- 
merly operated by E. Schneider. 

H. Gross, 2346 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
has closed his bakery at that address and 
will open another at Elliott and Thomas 
streets. 

R. Werner has again taken charge of 
his bakery at 2334 North Fifteenth 
Street, St. Louis. The shop has been 


operated by John Heifer for the past 
year. ' 
Henry Hohengarten, well-known St. 
Louis baker, formerly connected with the 
Manewal Bread Co., opened his new bak- 
ery, Grand and Natural Bridge Avenue, 
Oct. 24. 


W, G. Martin, Ja, 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XXXII: NEW FLOURS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


At this time of year most bakers are 
much concerned about the composition 
and baking values of new flours. Some 
are fortunate in having stocks of old 
flours which will last them some time, 
during which the continued maturing of 
wheat and aging of green flour improve 
its baking value. During this period, 
also, much valuable information will be 
gathered by both millers and bakers as 
to the qualities of the new flour and 
the best methods of handling it. 


MILLERS’ PROBLEMS 


At the close of the wheat year, flour 
millers carry as large stocks as possible 
of old flour for the use of bakers, while 
information regarding the new flour is 
being acquired and it is being gotten in 
the best condition for bakers’ use. 

As soon as samples of new wheat are 
available flour manufacturers begin a 
thorough and extensive study of them 
to be able to wisely purchase and prop- 
erly store the most desirable wheats. 
This calls for the best efforts of the 
wheat buyer, miller and chemist. The 
supply and quality of wheats will vary 
from year to year, which makes this pre- 
liminary work of the utmost importance, 
and freight rates limit the distances 
from which wheat might be drawn. 

When it becomes necessary to com- 
mence grinding new wheat, millers at 
first blend only small percentages with 
the old on hand, gradually increasing 
this as the supply of old wheat is ex- 
hausted. This makes it possible for 
them to maintain their standards, and 
by gradually working into the new wheat 
greatly lessens the problems of the bak- 
er, enabling him to become acquainted 
with the properties of the new flour 
which sooner or later he must use. 

Millers are desirous of placing on the 
markets, at all times, flour of uniform 
grade, composition and baking value. 
Because, however, of the variations that 
nature introduces into the wheats in dif- 
ferent years, this becomes at times an 
utter impossibility. 

While it is often an easy matter for 
manufacturers to produce flour of stand- 
ard grade and composition, they are un- 
able in most instances to properly deter- 
mine its actual baking value. The lab- 
oratory report on two flours might be 
the same, and still they might work dif- 
ferently in the bakery. Very few mill- 
ing concerns operate commercial bak- 
eries in conjunction with their mills. 
The laboratory methods for determining 
strength and ae values are still un- 
satisfactory, and often misleading. 

The experimental baking tests, which 
vary in almost all mills, are of value to 
the mills, but of little or none to bak- 
ers. It matters little how a flour might 
act when individual loaves, made from 
peculiar formulas, by queer methods and 
by men not bakers, are made in the small 
mill laboratory bakery, but it does mat- 
ter much how this flour responds when 
properly handled by bakers in their 
own shops or plants. 

There is a very great need today for 
a closer affiliation between the mill lab- 
oratory and the commercial bakery. The 
chemist should be better informed as to 
the practice of baking and the many 
problems involved therein, and the bak- 
er is greatly in need of a better knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of baking. Train- 
ing of the right kind would do much to 
bring about this better understanding be- 
tween miller and baker. 





One thing that would go far toward 
accomplishing this purpose would be for 
every milling concern to have in the 
field at least one thoroughly capable 
technical baker. Such a man could form 
a connecting link between the mill and 
the bakery, co-operating with the lab- 
oratory and sales organization in pro- 
ducing the best flours for the bakers and 
then convincing them that this has been 
done. Men capable of filling these posi- 
tions are both scarce and valuable. They 
would prove inexpensive even at sal- 
aries of $5,000 to $10,000 per year if they 
be well qualified. 

Some of the larger milling concerns 
have already realized the value and im- 
portance of such men, and have added 
them to their sales force, finding them 
to be of great assistance in increasing 
sales and enlarging the number of satis- 
fied bakers. Such field men can do 
much in rendering service to bakers and 
increasing the confidence of the bakers 
in the mill and its products. This is a 
place not now being filled by either the 
chemist or the salesmen, regardless of 
how valuable they might be in their 
specific positions. 

Another thing that would greatly aid 
in the solution of the green flour prob- 
lem would be the aging of this before 
sending it out to bakers. This means 
the storing of flour in a well-ventilated 
room at a temperature of 70 degrees or 
more for not less than two weeks. To 
enable this aging to take place, flour 
must be piled in rows about six inches 
apart, and with space between the layers 
to allow a free circulation of warm air 
on all sides of the bags. If stored in 
cold rooms or in tightly packed piles 
little if any aging will take place. 

Unfortunately, millers begin grinding 
new wheat in the fall of the year when 
the natural temperature is rather low, 
and in the best wheat sections the weath- 
er is coolest. This increases the aging 
problem. Therefore the importance of 
giving this much consideration. If mill- 
ers would keep their warehouses heated, 
and properly age green flour before fill- 
ing orders, they would find complaints 
from bakers much fewer. 


BAKERS’ PROBLEMS 


The greatest problem that bakers have, 
and the one most dreaded by them, oc- 
curs in the fall of each year when they 
commence using newly milled flour from 
new wheat. This problem is largely one 
of fermentation. During some seasons 
the wheat reaches full maturity in the 
fields, and flours made from such wheats 
work very much the same as old flour. 
The best wheat is produced when the ma- 
turing season is hot and dry. When it is 
cool and wet, wheat matures much slow- 
er and reaches the mills in a much 
greener state. 

Many bakers purchase large stocks of 
flours at the pay of the old wheat year. 
This is good practice, and enables them 
to gradually work into the new flour. 
When their stocks of old flour become 
small, bakers should commence blend- 
ing small percentages of new flour. They 
should also experiment each day with 
one small dough made from new flour. 
Some bakers make a great mistake by 
exhausting their supplies of old flour be- 
fore first learning how to successfully 
use the new flour. They should not be 
guided entirely by statements regarding 
the qualities of new flour, regardless of 
how authentic they might be, The only 





safe way is to determine this for one’s 
self in his own shop. 

One of the first things bread makers 
should do is to purchase large stocks of 
standard grades of new flour with which 
they are familiar, and age these proper- 
ly before commencing to use them, 
Nothing is so important with green flour 
as aging. This should be done in a 
warm, well-ventilated room for a period 
of at least 30 days. 

Doughs made from new flour usually 
slacken more during the period of fer- 
mentation. If this occurs they should 
be set somewhat stiffer. In green ‘lours 
both the proteins and carbohydrates are 
in a less available state. For this reason 
it is necessary for doughs made from 
such flours to be given a more vivorous 


and better character of ferment:tion. 
The dough must contain an abundance 
of available sugars and _ nitrogenous 
matter, and a sufficient quantity of the 
right mineral salts. Because of the less 
available state of the sugars and pro- 
teins of green flour it is often necessary 
to increase the sugar in one’s formula 
and also the yeast food, if one half of 1 


per cent is not being used. If not using 
yeast food, this will be found of vreat 
advantage. 

Special attention should be given to 
the quality of yeast, the temperature of 
materials and room, method of mixing, 
temperature of dough, method of punch- 
ing and other things that have a pro- 


nounced influence upon the growtl and 
reproduction of yeast and enzymic ac- 
tion. If one’s bread quality is unsatis- 
factory when using green flour it is 


usually the case that it is made from 
young dough. Such a dough will pro- 
duce bread with a reddish brown crust, 
small in volume, with ragged ends and 


sides, with a dark yellowish, tough 
crumb, and a coarse grain with round 
sells and thick cell walls. This is a fre- 
quent occurrence because of the abrupt 
change from the weakest, best-matured 


flours of the wheat year to the strongest 
and greenest flours. 

From the time new flour appears on 
the market till the end of the wheat year 
fermentation of doughs gradually di- 
minishes, There are two principal rea- 
sons for this, the maturing of grain 
gradually continues after harvesting, and 
the choicest, strongest wheat is used first 
in the manufacture of flour. 

Often too little or no age is given new 
flour before it reaches the bakery. 
Strong buying usually occurs at the be- 
ginning of the new wheat year. After 
this is over and the mills have replen- 
ished their warehouse stocks, flour is 
given more age before it reaches the 
bakers. When the warmer weather comes 
in the spring and summer, aging goes on 
at a much more rapid rate. Because of 
the weaker, more mature wheats that 
the miller uses during the summer and 
early fall, and the greater rate of «ging 
of the flour and more rapid ferment:'tion 
that occurs during warm weather, the 
fermenting period reaches its minimum 
during the late summer and fall. Be- 
cause of the nonavailable state of the 
carbohydrates in green flours, diastatic 
malt in small quantities will be found 
of distinct advantage. As much «s | 
per cent might be used with strong green 
flours. 

Surprisingly few bakers are able to 
distinguish between young and old 
doughs. It is impossible for even the 
best bakers to determine this from the 
feel or appearance of a dough. _The 
only satisfactory and sure method is to 
make a study of the bread. The external 
appearance supplies much information 
as to the age of the dough, but this 
alone is often misleading. It is ‘ten 
the case that bakers rely entirely upon 
the outer appearance, and by so doing 
form wrong conclusions. 

When determining age of dough one 
should always cut a cool, freshly baked 
loaf with a sharp, smooth edged kvife, 
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and make a close study of the crumb. 
If gray, waxy, coarse, with thin cell 
walls, the dough was old. If yellowish, 
coarse, with thick cell walls, round cells, 
tough and harsh, the dough was young. 
If in doubt, as is often the case, run 
one dough 30 to 45 minutes longer, and 
take another in a half to three quarters 
less time, and compare loaves from these 
doughs with those made from regular 
doughs. In making these comparisons 
everything must be the same, with time 
of fermentation as the only variable fac- 
When one’s bread quality is unsatis- 
factory he too often changes flour or 
varies his formula instead of proceeding 
as outlined above, only to find that his 
problem remains unsolved and is often 
enlarged. 

Good representative formulas for mak- 
ing bread with green flour in the United 
States and in western Canada are as 


follows: 
U. S. Canada 


Flour, bb] .....eeeeee hbbeos 1 1 
Water (variable), lbs..... 115 115 
Yeast (compressed), Ibs... 3 2 
Sugar, 1S ..ceeeeeeeeerees 5 3 
Malt ext. (diastatic), lbs.. 1 1 
Milk, Ibs ...cccccccccccoes 5 3 
Shortening, IDB .....eeeee- 5 3 
Salt, IDS ...cceccccecvcecs 3 3 
Yeast food, IDB .....eeeeee 1 1 
Temperiture, degrees— 

ROOM ...cccccsecresesese 82 82 

Dough ..cccvvcescecseecs 81 81 
First punch, hre.....seee. 1%-2% 2-2% 
Second punch, hrs.........+ %-1 1-1% 
Bench machines, hrs... %- % %- % 
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Allied Tradesman Pays Tribute to This Suc- 
cessful Southern Baker—New Plant at 
Johnson City, Tenn., Opened 
Do you believe in evolution? No, I 
am not asking you if you are a follower 
of Mr. Darwin, or if you are the oppo- 
site, a follower of Mr. Bryan. Evolu- 
tion means development, a steady growth 
from the simple to the complex, from a 
lower to a higher order. From a—well, 
Darwin said things developed from a 
cell, up to the complexed life as we see 
it today. He may be right; I really 
don’t know. But this I do know: some- 
times | have seen things evolute, if you 
please, from the simple to the complex. 
The thing I am going to tell you about 

is the baking business. 

Having introduced the subject, I am 
going to tell you about a man who 
helped to develop the baking business, 
and developed with it, or rather a little 
ahead of it. The reason I take a man 
you know is because we all like to read 
about what we already know. We like 
to hear things we know. Did you ever 


sit in a theatre in Paris and hear and 








see a lot of things that were all French 
to you, and then the astute orchestra 
leader, suspecting you were there some- 
where, started playing “Dixie”? Well, 
he did that because he wanted to please 
you with something you knew. Same 
here; that’s why I am telling you a 
little story about a baker, whom you 


Jesse L. 


already know as well as you know 
“Dixie.” 

When you hear the name Morristown, 
you think of J. L. Skelton. He doesn’t 
live there now, but he did for about 10 
years. Yes, sir, 10 years ago Skelton 
went to Morristown from some little 
town in eastern Tennessee, ordered 10 
barrels of flour shipped from Knoxville, 
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made up 150 loaves of bread and sold it. 
It was pretty good bread, as bread went 
in those days. That didn’t satisfy Mr. 
Skelton; he tried to make better bread 
than that. He did,—and folks bought 
his bread. He improved on that bread, 
and had to make more bread; so it went. 
Ten years later in the same building he 


Skelton 


was making 5,000 loaves every day. 
Skelton did something else. He made 
salt-rising bread. He made that as good 
as he could, so he had to make more and 
more salt-rising bread all the time, till 
now everybody knows him as the “salt- 
rising man,’ from Richmond, Va., to 
Miami, Fla. If a man wants to know 


how to make better salt-rising bread, he 


The Workroom in J. L. Skelton’s New Bakery at Johnson City, Tenn., Is Well Equipped with Modern Machinery 
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sits down and writes to J. L. Skelton and 
asks him how he does it, and J. L, tells 
him by return mail. 

No, no! That didn’t interfere with his 
regular business; it simply added that 
much volume to his bread business. How 
did he do it? Ask him; I’m no baker. 
This I suspect, though, Skelton tried 
every day to improve on what he had 
done the day before. He kept his ears 
and eyes open all the time, so he learned 
from all he heard and saw. Gradually, 
day by day, his products grew better 
and better. 

Morristown is a town of 6,000 or so 
now, in the east valley of Tennessee. 
Skelton needed a larger field, so he sold 
out at the end of 10 years and moved 
to Johnson City, a town about three 
times as large as Morristown, 60 miles 
farther up the valley. Here he built a 
plant. Go up and look at Skelton’s bak- 
ery, at Johnson City, Tenn. Two-story 
red brick, all white enameled inside. 
You won’t be afraid to eat baker’s bread 
made there. 

There were from 2,500 to 3,000 people 
at the opening, Sept. 11. It made them 
hungry to see the bread, rolls, cakes and 
sweet goods of every kind. The other 
bakers have not had to go out of busi- 
ness; they are all there as strong as 
ever. Skelton is creating new business, 
relieving the overworked housewife of 
her burdens, solving the servant prob- 
lem for her. That’s service, isn’t it? 

I said you all knew Skelton. So you 
do, if you know anything about the bak- 
ery business south of the Ohio River, 
from the Ozarks to the Atlantic Coast. 
You saw him at every southeastern con- 
vention you ever went to. He was pres- 
ent at every session that was held, too. 
You met him on the Board Walk at At- 
lantic City. He was going to the meet- 
ing when you met him, if the bakers 
were in session. You saw him on the 
pier at Chicago, at the Bakers’ World’s 
Fair; he wasn’t making much noise, but 
he was gathering new ideas about equip- 
ment and methods for improving the 
bakery business. 

Mr. Skelton organized the East Ten- 
nessee Bakers’ Association, the livest 
local association that ever met. North 
Carolina asked him to come over and 
help the bakers organize. He gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and his going re- 
sulted in their organizing. 

Mr. Skelton made a certain brand of 
fruit cake famous. I am not going to 
tell you the name of it; you will have to 
ask him. He made that fruit cake just 
as good as he could. 

When he sold out in Morristown, he 
went to a baking school for several 
months, to learn some more, wasn’t sat- 
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isfied, you see. I haven’t called him a 
quality baker a single time. I just said 
he wanted his bread, both plain and salt- 
rising, as well as his pastry, the best he 
could make. 

Right offhand, I cannot recall a single 
baker, who has made a big success, who 
wasn’t first a success as a citizen. You 
don’t measure big success by millions 
of dollars, you know. Ask any of them, 
Hecht, Seybold, Essig, McDonald, Poll- 
man and 99 others I could name, and 
they will tell you success means, not dol- 
lars, but capacity to render a service. 

J. L. Skelton is in the class of useful 
citizens, men who can always be counted 
on, men whose names would appear 
among the first 10 in a list of “Who's 
Who” in their community. If you don’t 
belong in that class, remember there are 
plenty of empty seats down front. Once 
Samuel F. McDonald said, “You get paid 
for the service you render; you just 
cannot help it.” What Sam meant was, 
you get pay for all your real service. 
He wasn’t thinking of money then. 

J. L. Skelton is president of the 
Southeastern Bakers’ Association, which 
is a union of nine southern states. Many 
big ideas originate down in his section. 
The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry was born in Dixie. No section 
of the country has furnished more loyal 
support to the national association. ‘The 
October number of one trade paper an- 
nounces buildings and improvements to 
the amount of $579,000. Looks like the 
South was moving along in the bread 
business, doesn’t it? 

Well, just as Mr. Skelton has moved 
along in the front rank of the business, 
he will keep association work on the 
jump in the South while he is at the 
wheel. I was going to say a lot of nice, 
personal things about Skelton, but if I 
did, any man who knows him would feel 
as though I were expressing his thoughts. 
They have all thought the very same 
things I would say about Jesse L. Skel- 
ton. Ask any man on the road, or any 
baker in the South, and he will answer, 
“Qh! yes, he is a friend of mine.” They 
just feel that way, whether they do busi- 
ness with him or not. 

I found the same thing was true in 
Morristown, where Skelton used to do 
business. What is it about a man that 
makes every man on the street, rich or 
poor, speak of the man as his personal 
friend? It’s an enviable trait, isn’t it? 
Any man who knows J. L, Skelton will 
tell you he is a decided asset to the bak- 
ery business. Any man who goes into 
his plant in Johnson City will tell you 
that the new plant is an asset to the en- 
tire business from Wilmington, N. C., to 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

Ouiver L. STEELE. 





JOINT MEETING A SUCCESS 





Potomac States Association Confers with 
Bakers from Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia on Matters of Vital Interest 


The first joint meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land was held Oct. 24, at Salisbury, Md., 
when bakers from parts of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia gathered to dis- 
cuss. trade conditions. 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner, 
and was presided over by G. W. Phil- 
lips, of Salisbury, president of the Pen- 
insula Bakers’ Association, the local body 
in that territory, with J. H. Woolridge 
acting as secretary. Mr. Phillips wel- 
comed his colleagues to his home town, 
and stated that any baker who had any- 
thing to — before the meeting was 
privileged to do so. Many were attend- 
ing their first bakers’ meeting, but never- 
theless took an active part in the discus- 
sions. 

Mr. Woolridge read messages from R. 
K. Stritzinger, president, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, secretary, and E. M. Rabenold, 
counselor, for the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, wishing the meeting success, 

L. A. Schillinger, of Baltimore, presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation and a member of the executive 
committee of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, the first speaker, in a timely 
talk, discussed trade conditions in the 
eastern shore territory. . He outlined leg- 
islative matters, and showed how they 
can be handled to best advantage through 
an organization. He urged co-operation, 
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harmony and good fellowship, saying 
that, without it, very little can be ac- 
complished. 

In conclusion Mr. Schillinger scored 
premiums, citing instances where bakers 
are giving away large sums in premiums 
at the cost of quality and service. He 
advocated the taking of a legitimate 
profit and keeping it, which many bak- 
ers don’t know how to do. 

Secretary Woolridge followed Presi- 
dent Schillinger, with a message on the 
results being accomplished through the 
holding of joint meetings. He pointed 
out that if each baker brings in only 
one new member during the ensuing year, 
the association will have increased its 
membership 100 per cent by the time of 
the conference at Virginia Beach next 
June. 

J. S. Love, of Fresno, Cal., manager of 
the bakers’ service department of the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, not only 
brought greetings from the Pacific Coast, 
but also from the Mexico City Bakers’ 
Association, which he recently visited. 
He explained how the Mexican bakers 
have forged ahead, due to their visits 
to the United States, and praised the 
American Bakers’ Association for the 
work it is doing to put the baking indus- 
try on a higher plane. In conclusion Mr. 
Love said the raisin growers are spend- 





for his big loaf of bread recently in- 
troduced. 

J. S. Love and G. B. Williams were 
present from the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers. 

The Fleischmann Co. was well repre- 
sented by W. A. Neiser, E. N. Tood 
and Earl de Gruchy. 

Joseph Schafer, Cape Charles, Va., 
travelled over 100 miles to meet with his 
colleagues in Maryland. 

Stanley G. Erdman and C. H. Albert, 
representing the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., motored over from Baltimore. 


O. W. Brittingham, superintendent 
Virginia Baking Co., Olney, Va., helped 
to make up the Virginia contingent. 

Many bakers were out for the first 
time, but are now regular members in 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association. 


J. W. Burge, Greensboro, Md., had 
with him his son, C. E. Burge, who is 
taking an active part in the baking busi- 
ness. 

Prominent wholesale bakers attending 
were S. F. Krause, Delmar, Del., James 
Hurlock, Hurlock, Md., and G. W. Ball, 
Salisbury. 

Father and son, J. B. Tawes, president, 
and J. M. Tawes, manager, of the Tawes 





J. L. Skelton’s New Bakery, Johnson City, Tenn. 


ing $1,800,000 in an advertising campaign 
this year to help bakers put raisin bread 
and other products on the market. 

Stanley G., Erdman, of Baltimore, 
Maryland manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. was very enthusiastic 
over the association and the work it is 
doing, and declared his intention to do 
everything in his power to line up bak- 
ers fot membership. Mr. Erdman’s mes- 
sage was well received and showed the 
proper spirit of co-operation, which was 
the keynote of his talk. 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York, spoke of the work being car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association through the 
president and secretary. 

J. M> Tawes, Crisfield, Md., vice presi- 
dent Peninsula Bakers’ Association, 
spoke on “How to Make a Profit,” and 
urged that the small bakers be brought 
into the association and shown how to 
conduct their business in order to make 
a living. “Most of them know nothin 
of overhead or inventories,” he said, 
“and the majority of them take no 
wages, at the same time working their 
wives and children in their little plants.” 
He said they are a menace to the indus- 
try and, in addition, few of them sur- 
vive long in the business, as they do not 
know how to make a living profit. 

Lewis Morgan, Salisbury, apenas on 
the value of organization work, referred 
to another association he is connected 
with and told how that body handled 
its legislative work, which resulted in 
saving its members hundreds of dollars. 

W. A. Neiser, of the Fleischmann Co., 
brought the meeting to a close with a 
timely message on co-operation. 


NOTES 


P. M. Dorsch, proprietor White Cross 
bakery, Washington, is offering $500 in 
cash prizes for the best name submitted 


Baking Co., Crisfield, Md., are active as- 
sociation bakers. 

C. C. Meredith, president Meredith 
Baking Co., Fredericksburg, Va., was in 
Washington during the month investigat- 
ing portable ovens. 


The Salisbury (Md.) Baking Co. was 
ably represented by G. W. Phillips, pres- 
ident, Lewis Morgan, director, and W. S. 
Humphreys, superintendent. 


G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
D. A. Roush, New Era Milling Co., and 
J. W. Slemon, Samuel Knighton & Son, 
were allied tradesmen present. 


J. L. Laury, St. Louis, representative 
of the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., spent 
a few days in Washington and Potomac 
states territory during the month. 


The Ward Baking Co. New York, 
which does an extensive cake business on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, is con- 
ducting a billboard advertising campaign 
in that territory. 


L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, J. H. 
Woolridge, Washington, J. S. Love, 
Fresno, Cal., G. B. Williams and G. A. 
Jahn, Philadelphia, met at Wilmington, 
Del., and travelled together to Salis- 
bury. 


C. I. Corby, president Corby Baking 
Co., is a member of the national execu- 
tive committee of George Washington 
University, Washington, which is endeav- 
oring to raise an endowment fund of 
$1,000,000. 

The Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Balti- 
more and Norfolk, is conducting an ex- 
tensive billboard advertising campai 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, call- 
ing attention to many new Gardner 
cakes. 

The Trinity Stores Association has 
been organized at Wilmington, Del., with 
125 chain grocery stores. H. S. Gland- 
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ing is president, W. A. Hannigan vic¢ 
president, E. D. Mullens secretary anq 
manager, and H. W. Frazer treastirer. 


S. M. Briggs, formerly representing 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. 
in Potomac states territory, with head. 
quarters at Baltimore, is now with the 
Hubbard Milling Co. calling on the 
trade in Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, with headquarters 
at Baltimore. 

J. H. Wootr DGE, 





HOSPITAL BREAD GOOD 


Complaints Regarding Quality of Bread 
Served to Ex-Service Men Not Well 
Founded—Average Good 

Ralph St. J. Perry, district medical 
inspector at Minneapolis of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau in District 10, 





which comprises Minnesota, Nor‘h and 
South Dakota and Montana, has issued 
the following report of a survey de of 


the bread served to patients in contract 
hospitals in this district: 
“During the past year freque: 
plaints were received regarding tlie qual- 
ity of bread served to United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau beneficiaries under treat- 
ment in the various sanatoriun.s and 
hospitals, and in two or three in.!ances 
samples of the bread were sent ‘0 the 
district medical inspector for his ¢xam- 
ination. These samples were turn 
to the baking department of the \ 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial 1) 
where, through the courtesy of P: 


com- 


over 
lliam 
itute 


essor 
C. G. Ferrari, analyses of the }read 
were made and reports given us, tv ether 
with the suggestions as to formul::s and 
methods of mixing and baking, which 
were of much benefit to the hospit:! man- 


agement and to their patients. 
“So satisfactory were the resiits in 


these few cases that there was conceived 
the idea of making a survey «! the 
breads in all of our contract ‘ho;)itals, 
The subject was broached to and imme- 


diately met with the hearty co-operation 
of those in charge of the baking «epart- 
ment of the Dunwoody Institute. With 
the assistance of Professor Ferrar’, suit- 
able forms for a letter of inforiation, 
questionnaire, and examination report 
were prepared, and copies thereo’ sent 
to those in charge of each hospiti! with 
which the United States Veteran.’ Bu- 
reau has a contract for the care and 
treatment of its beneficiaries. 

“It was the opinion of those int« rested 
that this survey would be of mueli prac- 
tical value to the institutions, as each 
was asked to submit its bread forinula, 
and mixing and baking methods, with an 
inventory of equipment, which dai: was 
to be submitted to the Dunwoocy ex- 
perts along with the sample of jread. 
The experts were to test the )read, 
judging it with the formula and m:thods 
in view, and, after passing judgm«nt, to 
submit such criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement as might seem ad\anta- 
geous to the hospital bakers. Co-vpera- 
tion in the survey was purely voluntary 
upon the part of institutional officers. 

“Of the 47 hospitals invited to partici- 
pate in the survey, responses were re- 
ceived from 32. Two of these did not 
furnish sample loaves of bread for ex- 
amination. Fifteen hospitals did rot re- 
spond to the invitation and, consequently, 
failed to benefit by the survey. ‘len in- 
stitutions reported using bread s1iplied 
by commercial bakeries. 

“As each loaf of: bread was received 
it was numbered and notation mide as 
to the condition of the package: then 
sent immediately to the baking | :bora- 


tory of the Dunwoody Institute. irec- 
tions for packing and shipping ha: been 
sent to participants, and only a few sam- 


ples were received in a damaged ondi- 
tion due to too fragile containers; {wo oT 
three were fairly well dried out because 
of not being wrapped in waxed |)apét 
and a few were very moldy, due to being 
shipped while still warm. 

“Each loaf was carefully weighe', cut 
open and tested for volume, color ° 
crust, symmetry of form, evenness ? 
bake, character of crust, break and shred, 

in, color of crumb, flavor or «roma 
taste and texture, the markings cing 
upon a scale of 100 for perfection an 
the value of the several points being ™ 
conformance with the grading procedure 
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adopted as a standard by the American 
Bakers’ Association. — 

“a copy of the detailed score of each 
sample loaf submitted has been sent to 
the institution submitting the same, made 
out on an official score card of the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association, which card has 
upon it explanatory notes elucidating the 
system of grading. The results of the 
tests showed a wide range in the quality 
of the breads submitted, the best sample 
scoring 89.75 and the poorest only 28. 

“The judging of the samples was per- 
formed by Professor C. G. Ferrari and 
G. F. Gerhard, of the baking department 
of the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
who have had unusual experience in this 
line of work. Professor Ferrari, who 
recently served as judge in a national 
pread contest at Chicago, under the aus- 
pices of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, in which over 1,000 samples were 
judged, states that the prize winning 
joaf scored only 85 per cent and that 
any bread scoring over 80 per cent can 
be regurded as very good. 

“Naturally it was to be expected that 


the products of the commercial bakers 
would score higher than others, as their 
equipment is usually better, and they are 
constantly working at the one objective. 
But it has been found that some com- 


merci.) bakers use poor working for- 
mulas or poor materials in an effort to 
increa:: their profits. 

“Many of the samples submitted failed 
to shi satisfactory flavor, aroma and 
taste; »oints which depend largely upon 
the av cunt of salt, sugar and malt used 
in th: formula. Salt develops or sensi- 
tizes tic flavor imparted by the other in- 


gredicr's, and if not present in sufficient 
quantity the bread will taste flat, sour or 
even « coholic. The salt content also 
helps «control fermentation by retarding 
a too ulive yeast plant. 


“Sugir and malt afford food for the 
yeast, ai: essential to fermentation. Be- 
cause of its scarcity at the corner gro- 


cery, ma:: is rarely used by noncommer- 
cial bakers, and, strange as‘it may seem, 
many home bakers do not realize the im- 
portance’ of sugar in a bread mixture. 
In making brown and rye bread some 
bakers use molasses because it also adds 
color tv the product. 

“The use of a pure yeast is absolutely 
essenti:! to the production of satisfac- 
tory bread, and it was noted in this sur- 


vey that those formulas in which a pri- 
mary terment was used gave a finished 


product much inferior to those in which 
the reyular brewer’s yeast was used. 
Where primary ferments are used the 
ferment absorbs many germs from the 


atmosphere, and the flavor of the bread 
will depend largely upon the predominat- 
ing germ. There can be readily seen the 
inadvisability of using such a ferment 
in a hospital, where the atmosphere is 
most apt to be laden with disease and 
pyogenic germs. 

“The time of fermentation should be 
limited. Many bread makers mix their 
formula and let the batch ferment over- 
night, or from eight to twelve hours. 
This is entirely too long, and a too pro- 
tracted fermentation causes a destruc- 
tion or “eating” of all of the sugar in 
the mixture and the formation of acids, 
with a consequent poor flavor. It is the 
residual sugar and malt, remaining after 
fermentation has reached a satisfactory 
Stage, that gives palatability and a pleas- 
ant flavor to the finished product and 
increases its nutritional value. 

“The punching of the dough is an im- 
portant factor in the making of good 
bread, though some bakers have the idea 
that it is not necessary to punch at all. 
The consensus of opinion of the most 
Successful bakers is that one punch is 
essential, and the second or third punches 
are helpful though not necessary. The 
punch eliminates the carbon dioxide from 
the dough and works into it fresh oxygen, 
which aids the fermentation by feeding 
the yeast. 

“Just when to punch the dough can 
be fairly well judged by poking a clean 
glass rod, or one’s finger, into the dough 
and observing the reaction. If the dough 
is ready for punching, the mark of the 
indentation left by the rod or finger will 
slowly spring back, and upon reaching 
the maximum of its elasticity the dough 
around the indentation will gradually 
fall back. Fermentation and the punch- 
ing time are controlled by the kind of 





flour and yeast used, temperature, and 
other local conditions which can be more 
or less controlled by the baker. 

“Soft wheat flour is seldom used alone 
for bread making purposes. -When used 
at all it is usually blended with spring 
wheat flour. Soft wheat flour varies so 
considerably in gluten quantity and qual- 
ity that general directions for its use are 
impractical. 

“In the case of good spring wheat 
flours, the time from the mixing until 
the dough is ready for the first punch 
can be considered as 60 per cent of the 
total fermentation period, and 30 per 
cent more of the total fermentation 
time is allowed to elapse before the 
dough is ready for the second punch. 
Ten per cent more of the total time 
should elapse before the dough is ready 
for scaling. In calculating these periods 
the problem is a simple one in equations. 
For example, if the dough is ready for 
the first punch in two hours (120 min- 
utes) the proportion is as follows: 
60 : 120 ::30:x, where x is the fermen- 
tation time between the first and sec- 
ond punches. Solving the above propor- 
tion, x is equal to 60 minutes. There- 
fore, one hour after the first punch the 
dough is given a second punch. The 
same method is followed to calculate the 
fermentation period between the second 
punch and the time when the dough is 
ready to be taken. This is as follows: 
60 :120::10:x. Solving this proportion, 
it is found that the dough should stand 
20 minutes before scaling. In practice, 
the first punch should be carefully deter- 
mined as outlined above. 

“After fermentation, the dough is 
ready to be made into loaves. It is cut 
or scaled into lumps weighing 18% oz 
for each 1-lb loaf, 2% oz being allowed 
for evaporation of moisture and loss of 
gases during the baking. These lumps 
are rolled up into balls tightly, and al- 
lowed a 30-minute recuperation period. 
The rounded dough is then molded into 
shape for the pan, and placed in bread 
pans which have previously been lightly 
greased with pure, clean lard. The 
panned dough is then put into proofing 
boxes for 45 minutes at a temperature 
of 80 degrees Fahrenheit. From here 
they go to the oven, where they are 
baked 30 to 35 minutes at a temperature 
of about 400 degrees. Too slow baking 
gives a dry bread with a thick, tough 
crust. 

TWO FORMULAS SUGGESTED 


“At our request Professor Ferrari and 
his associates of the faculty of the bak- 
ing department of the Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute have submitted the follow- 
ing formulas as being most desirable for 
hospital and sanatorium needs, the 
amounts of the several ingredients being 
given on a percentage basis, thereby en- 
abling the baker, or dietitian, to figure 
out the exact quantities by weight for 
any sized batch: 

“Straight Dough—Flour, 100; water, 
57; yeast, compressed, 1.75; sugar, 3; 
salt, 1.80; lard, 2; malt, 1. Milk (nat- 
ural), if used, take 25 per cent in place 
of part of the water, and use only 36 
per cent of water. 

“In working out this formula dissolve 
the 1.75 per cent of yeast in 6 per cent 
of water. Dissolve the salt, malt, and 
sugar in the balance of the water. (The 
malt should be diastatic and test approxi- 
mately 60 per cent Lintner.) Add enough 
flour to make a thin batter, and add the 
dissolved yeast. When thoroughly mixed 
and dissolved, the balance of the flour 
should be added. Mixing should continue 
until a dough is formed. The shortening 
is then added gradually, with constant 
mixing. The preferable way in which to 
add shortening is to render it liquid, and 
then gradually pour it upon the dough 
during the mixing. The lard should not 
be hot, however, and need not be hot 
to be liquid. Mixing should continue 
long enough to insure a homogeneous 
mixture, which will be a minimum of 20 
minutes after the last ingredient, short- 
ening, dias been added, when a slow speed 
mixer is used. After mixing is com- 
pleted, the mixed dough should have a 
temperature of 78 to 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Avoid warm doughs. This dough 
should ferment approximately two hours, 
when it is given the first punch, if it is 
ready. One hour after the first punch, 
give it a second one. One half hour 
after the second punch the dough is 
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ready to be scaled, and the procedure 
is then the same as outlined before. The 
total fermentation time of this dough is 
approximately three and one half hours, 
depending upon the time of the first 
punch. 

“Sponge Dough—The sponge: flour, 
50; water, 62; yeast, compressed, 1.25; 
malt (60 degrees Lintner), 1. Mix, 
knead until homogeneous, and let fer- 
ment until the first drop, or about two 
and one half hours. The dough: flour, 
50; water, 54; yeast, compressed, .25; 
sugar, 3; salt, 2; lard, 2. 

“After the sponge has fermented the 
required time, the dough should be mixed 
as follows: Dissolve the sugar and salt 
in part of the water and add to the 
sponge. Dissolve the yeast in water 
similarly and add, at the same time add- 
ing the balance of the water to the 
sponge if all was not used in dissolving 
the ingredients. It is important to mix 
very thoroughly at this point until homo- 
geneous. A thin, batterlike material re- 
sults, free from stringiness or lumpiness. 
When this condition has been attained 
add the balance of the flour, and mix. 
The shortening is then added in the 
manner previously described, and mixing 
is continued until thorough and homo- 
geneous. The dough should now ferment 
approximately one hour, letting it rise 
full, and punching. The dough is then 
rounded after scaling, and handled as 
outlined before. 

“These two formulas have been tested 
out in the bakeshop of the Dunwoody 
Institute and found to give the best re- 
sults. To secure a satisfactory product 
from their use will require experience 
and may involve several failures, but it 
is believed that the results ultimately at- 
tained will fully compensate for disap- 
pointments.” 





NEW FLEISCHMANN BUILDING 


Wheeling, W. Va., Plant Inspected by Many 
Visitors—H, C. Elste Gives Bakers 
Much Good Advice 


Wuee.ine, W. Va.—Close to 100 bak- 
ers and friends of the Fleischmann Co. 
attended the formal opening of its new 
building on Tuesday evening, Nov. 13. 
The event was featured by the presence 
of a delegation of Pittsburgh bakers and 
allied tradesmen who were given a warm 
welcome by a committee from the Bak- 
ers’ Club of Wheeling and George E. 
Burke, the Fleischmann representative 
at Wheeling. 

The delegation from Pittsburgh con- 
sisted of H. W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association; E. R. 
Braun, vice president; Chris Stoecklein, 
of Stoecklein Bros; Michael J. Baker, 
of the 7 Baker Bros; H. C. Elste, dis- 
trict manager Fleischmann Co. at Pitts- 
burgh, and his staff, H. S. Judd, Adam 
Ziegler, William Siebert, Barney Rosen- 
thal and: Walter Brueckman; Roscoe 
Martin; D..H. Crock, Pittsburgh man- 
ager Washburn-Crosby Co., and J. J. 
Parlaman, Washburn-Crosby representa- 
tive at Wheeling; Rodman T. Hamble- 
ton; C. C. Latus, secretary Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

On arrival at Wheeling the Pittsburgh- 
ers were escorted to the Windsor Hotel 
where dinner was served to them and a 
delegation from Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. T. F. Bayha, president Bakers’ 
Club,’ was the toastmaster. Brief re- 
marks were made by Messrs. Crider, 
Elste, Ziegler, Rosenthal, Crock, Thomas 
and Latus. 

Later in the evening, adjournment was 
taken to the Fleischmann Building, where 
an inspection was made of the new 
establishment, which is a model of its 
kind. A few brief addresses were made, 
with Mr. Bayha again presiding. Mr. 
Crider spoke on “Co-operation,” and Mr. 
Elste on “The Value of Organization.” 
The latter said: 

“As a member of the Fleischmann or- 
ganization, I have had the privilege of 
seeing bakers’ organizations at work in 
various sections of the country. Your 
presence here shows that you are all 
heartily in favor of some sort of or- 
ganized effort, and I would like to say 
something of the value you could expect 
from such a union. 

“Organization is to men what construc- 
tion is to a building. On a lot will be 
piles of brick, cement and steel—mere 
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rubbish without symmetry of form. The 
workmen come, the piles of material are 
rearranged, building begins and a sky- 
scraper takes its place. Intelligent ef- 
fort, organized force and co-operation 
have produced a thing of strength and 
beauty from a mass of raw materials. 

“There are 40,000 bakers in the United 
States—all striving according to their 
own ideas of good bread. If all of 
them had the same understanding of the 
word ‘good,’ there would be no need for 
me to speak to you. But some hold high- 
er ideals than others. That is inevitable 
in a world of inequalities, 

“Some are bakers of high vision, hold- 
ing always before them the ideal of a 
perfect loaf—a food of perfect nutri- 
tion for the hungry people they serve. 
Others are satisfied to plod along with 
their eyes either close to the ground or 
hidden behind pennies they hold near to 
their nose. Satisfied so long as they get 
by with a fairly good loaf and sell 
enough to get a good living, they don’t 
care much for anything further. 

“Two men were busy working on the 
foundation of a building. One was asked 
‘What are you working for? Without 
looking up, he answered, ‘Six dollars a 
day. The questioner turned to the 
other. ‘What are you working for?’ he 
inquired. The workman made a sweep- 
ing gesture and said proudly, ‘Why, I’m 
helping to build a cathedral here.’ 

“Not until you know the ideals of a 
man do you really know the man. You 
know the bakers who want to master the 
technic of their profession, you know 
the shops where the desire is to produce 
a standard quality loaf and where hap- 
hazard methods are not used, but the 
public will not know them until a public 
announcement is made, until you show 
your colors and stand for what you are. 

“The baker who does not avail him- 
self of organization is playing a lone 
hand. He may have a fair degree of 
success. He may flourish within his own 
horizon, but he loses the vision of what 
lies beyond. It is through meetings of 
men who have problems like his own, 
and through the exchange of ideas, that 


whe gains strength in his own field. 


“Many bakers are opposed to organi- 
zation because they are afraid some 
competitor will learn too much about 
their business. These are the bakers who 
keep the pennies so close to their eyes 
they can’t see the dollars beyond. The 
same thing which makes one baker grow 
will make others grow. It is only pro- 
gressive information that is exchanged in 
meetings. 

“In a sense, every baker is in business 
with each other baker. Competition real- 
ly exists in the mind. Your purpose is 
to get bread to your customers and make 
a fair profit. All of you co-operate in 
giving the public their daily bread, Then 
you should carry that co-operation far- 
ther. Organize for your own benefit, 
learn the shop methods, the sales meth- 
ods, of each other—the weak brick is 
held in place by the stronger ones. 

“You have an important place in mod- 
ern life. If you work to build, if you 
labor for a purpose as well as gain, then 
you will realize that your position is 
really one of trust. You are engaged in 
a calling. Your opportunity is one of 
service—you supply the public with 
bread, and in making this bread it is 
natural for you to desire to band your- 
selves together with those who hold ideals 
for their product. 

“You have a pride in your loaf. You 
believe that bread is man’s best food, 
and yours is a loaf of utmost quality. 
Then join with others who feel as you 
do. Hold aloft the principles of clean- 
liness and quality you use in baking your 
bread, and you will not have to worry 
about the reward. When you are ex- 
changing ideas about operating, selling 
and baking, when you announce your 
principles to the public, the reward will 
be evident. From the reward of experi- 
ence for your shop to the profit you re- 
ceive from increased demand you will 
be more than repaid.” 

Other speakers were Mr. Latus, Mr. 
Crock and A. F. Ulrich, a former baker. 
Mr. Burke then invited the delegation to 
partake of luncheon. One of the fea- 
tures of the evening was singing by a 
male quartet and an exhibition of feats 
of magic by Carl Ritter, a Wheeling 


baker. 
C. C. Larus. . 









BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
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AND IRELAND 


There is something like chaos in the 
baking trade in the matter of the price 
of bread. For some reason, difficult to 
understand, the London factory firms 
keep the price up to 18c, but in some 
districts the small bakers are selling over 
the counter at 14@l15c. In the provinces 
there has been a violent newspaper cam- 
paign against the baker and his prices. 
In some places the bakers simply have 
sat tight and have taken no notice of 
the newspapers, but such a policy is diffi- 
cult, and has not been carried out every- 
where. In provincial districts the ruling 
price is 16c per 4-lb loaf. 

There is a good deal of trouble as to 
the proper allowance to make to dairies 
and other bread sellers, who are served 
on wholesale terms. At one time the 
recognized rate was 1%c per 4-lb loaf, 
now it seems the factories allow 2c, while 
some bakers, hungering for such trade, 
are giving 24%c. As 2c per 4 lbs is 
equivalent to $1.88 per sack of flour, or 
about $1.30 per bbl, the reseller evidently 
does extremely well on the bread on 
such terms, better, really, than the baker, 
who has to manufacture and distribute 
at very high cost. 

TRADE AND TARIFFS 


The baking trade in Britain, so far as 
it has disclosed its opinions at all, is 
strongly “free trade.” No scheme of 
tariffs can benefit the baker, who has 
nothing to fear in the matter of com- 
peting imports, and who exports nothing. 
The baker feels, therefore, that when the 
government begins tinkering with tariffs, 
a scheme is afoot to make him pay more 
for what he needs, and that he is being 
appointed, against his wishes, to the 
thankless and opprobrious office of tax 
collector. We of course all love the 
colonies, and are proud of the full sound- 
ing word “Empire,” but really object to 
being forced to pay to keep up the con- 
nection. 

If there was absolute free trade be- 
tween the states constituting the British 
Empire, as there is between the United 
States of America, one could understand 
that the richer and more prosperous 
might be asked and might be willing to 
help the younger and poorer. But no 
such condition obtains. The colonies, and 
no one tried to stop them, raised tariff 
barriers against Britain as against all 
the rest of the world. Then they took 
down a little of the barrier against Brit- 
ain, and, for so doing, claimed great 
credit, although they left enough stand- 
ing to make the obstruction very real, in 
some cases quite effective in keeping 
British goods out, or in making the pas- 
sage in extremely difficult. 

Now it seems they, or some of them, 
want to retain the credit of having done 
a generous thing, and at the same time 
want a quid pro quo in the matter of 
some commercial advantage in the Brit- 
ish market, although that has always been 
open and free for all the goods they liked 
to send. As indicated in these notes 
some months ago, protectionists—tariff 
reformers they Tike to be called here— 
have been very busy working up enthu- 
siasm for this imperial conference, with 
the hope that the country might be com- 
mitted to a protectionist fiscal policy. 

The new proposals are that dried fruits 
are to be taxed for the express purpose 
of admitting those prepared in any of 
the British colonies free from tax. Cur- 
rants, already taxed, are to be admitted 
free if colonial. This is not to make 
colonial fruit cheaper, for its price is 
always determined by the price of for- 
eign imported fruit, nor is it to increase 
the quantity of colonial fruit imported, 
but is quite evidently a scheme to in- 
crease the profits of the colonial grow- 
ers. 

The imposition of a new tax on dried 
and canned fruit will affect confectioners 
considerably, and as these products are 
used principally in small articles, selling 
at two or three cents, there is no way 
in which the confectioner readily can 
pass on the tax to the consumer. 

The offer of the government to con- 
tinue the preference on sugar to colonial 
manufacturers for 10 years is resented 
very much. Confectioners and bakers 





who are large sugar users are only rec- 
onciled to paying the present high price 
because it is recognized as a war debt. 
But the trade hoped and expected that, 
as the situation mended, the tax on sugar 
would be the first to be taken off. It 
is considered here that no government 
has any right to commit successors to 
such arrangements, and when Parliament 
meets there will probably be trouble over 
this business. Bakers and confectioners 
have up to the present done nothing pub- 
lic in connection with the proposals. 


EDUCATION AGAIN 


The several bakery schools in Britain 
have opened again for the new session. 
The only one with the places all filled 
is the National Bakery School, London. 
In the full-time day classes the students, 
all of whom are required to take the full 
courses in both bread making and con- 
fectionery, number 44, while attending 
the evening classes in the allied subjects 
there are 140. 

By the generosity uf several trading 
firms, the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers and the Worshipful Company 
of Bakers, there are 12 alee receiving 
grants varying from £5 to £75 each, to 
assist them in attending the several 
classes. The generosity of other firms 
takes the form of a cash subscription, 
as in the case of the London Master 
Bakers’ Protection Society, or of supply- 
ing needed material for the use of the 
students. Hitherto most of the flour 
used has been English milled, although 
two firms of importers presented flour 
to the school last session. 

This year the National Association of 
Flour Importers has taken the matter in 
hand and has undertaken, from among 
its members, to supply sufficient import- 
ed flour to insure a steady supply, along 
with the English milled, during the whole 
school session. A new departure has 
been made this year in establishing a re- 
search department in connection with the 
school. An assistant teacher has been 
appointed on the bread side, to enable 
the head teacher to undertake, in col- 
laboration with the head of the chemistry 
department of the institute, a series of 
investigations bearing directly on bread 
making and confectionery problems, the 
results to be submitted in due course to 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, which has undertaken to finance this 
particular part of the work of the school. 

As an interesting item of news it may 
be recorded that the Operatives’ Union 
of England has undertaken to provide a 
scholarship of £50, tenable at any one 
of the full-time schools in England. This 
is a new move on the part of the opera- 
tives, and probably due to the influence 
of the provincial men, rather than to 
those of London. The former take an 
interest in the affairs of their local col- 
leges and the latter do not, probably 
because the work at bread making has 
wholly reverted to night work, and trav- 
elling is so slow and difficult in London. 
It is creditable to the broadmindedness 
of the workmen that they do not pro- 
pose that the candidates for their schol- 
arship must be either a member of their 
union or the son of a member. 


STRIKES IN IRELAND 


It was inevitable that, whenever pro- 
posals for the reduction of wages should 
come, there would be much dissatisfac- 
tion among the workmen. The ordeal 
has to some extent been passed in Eng- 
land with little more than grumbling. 
But in Ireland, both north and south, 
events have been different. In Dublin 
at the moment there are three several 
strikes, not directly connected with the 
baking trade, but affecting it indirectly. 
Below the: surface, however, there are 
rumblings of something that may or may 
not happen. 

Dublin employers huve been on very 
good terms with their employees. The 
method of conciliation seems to be to 
take orders from the Operatives’ Union 
and carry them out. If a man is sick, 
another man must be taken on in his 
place, whether there is work for him or 
not; if the ailing one dies, the position of 
his substitute is made permanent. The 





men determine how much each, man’s 
output should be, require full wages if it 
is less, but insist on extra wages if it is 
more. The time of starting and stop- 
ping for each gang of men is also fixed 
by the union. 

There is one large firm in Dublin that, 
on account of want of space, has been 
“allowed” to get its work done in two 
shifts or periods. To this it seems the 
men are now objecting, and rumor has 
it that rival firms are in sympathy with 
the workmen’s threat to strike at a given 
date if the firm concerned does not dis- 
continue its present system. The prob- 
able outcome will be the building of a 
large, up-to-date bread factory in Dub- 
lin. The workmen are still receiving 96s 
($24) per week in wages. This is con- 
siderably the highest wage now being 
paid in the British Isles. 

Another storm center in the north of 
Ireland is Londonderry. The trouble 
there seems to have been engineered prin- 
cipally by the deliverers and packers. 
The demand of the bakers proper was 
that only union men should be employed 
in the bakeries. This the masters re- 
fused, while still willing, as they had 
been doing, to pay the full union rate 
of wages. The deliverers, it seems, de- 
manded an increase in their wages and 
commissions. 

The dispute ultimately went to arbi- 
tration, the ministry of labor of the 
northern government acting as arbiter. 
The demand of the bakers for forcing 
each bakery to be a union shop has been 
turned down, but a clause has been 
inserted in the award assuring the con- 
tinuance of union rates of wages. The 
deliverers secured a slight increase in 
their remuneration. They are to receive 
41s per week, with 1144 per cent commis- 
sion on all sales of £45@61 per week, 
and 2% per cent on sales over £61; 
country carters also to receive a dinner 
allowance. Packers are to receive 39s 
per week. 

The vanmen were anxious to remove 
the disability, under their present agree- 
ments, which prevents them from taking 
a new situation with another firm within 
six months of leaving the old employer, 
but this concession the arbiter would not 
allow, 

The wages in the south of Ireland are 
much above those paid in England or 
Scotland, but those of Londonderry are 
evidently lower. The cost of living in 
the latter district is much less than in 
England or in the south of Ireland. 
That, and the multiplicity of unions in 
the northern city, seem to account for 
the difference. 


YEOMAN 


The agitation for increasing the quan- 
tity of home grown wheat used in Eng- 
lish milled flour, and for making British 
bread wholly from English wheat, waxes 
and wanes. The farmers, in a vague 
sort of way, think it can be done, and 
should be done; and retired colonels, and 
others with preconceived theories, say it 
must be done, but somehow bakers take 
no notice. In some country towns the 
local farmers’ union induces some baker 
to start making bread from English 
wheat flour, but the first enthusiasm of 
the customers does not hold out, and the 
experiment soon stops. 

There is one particular wheat, with the 
healthy title of “yeoman,” which is al- 
ways trotted out whenever the special 
claims of English grown wheat are to be 
urged. This wheat has many friends, 
for the double reason that, as a variety, 
it was discovered, or first produced, at 
one of the university agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and because it really pro- 
duces quite a workable bread flour. 

Yet the farmers do not seem to be 
— this sort of wheat, because the 

our their wheat makes is very soft. 
But even then there seems no good reason 
why a great deal of London bread in 
particular might not be wholly made of 
English wheat, for even that sort, made 
sufficiently firm in the dough, should pro- 
duce loaves quite as large as some of 
those sent out by the factories from 
which the dairies and other resellers are 
supplied. The loaves are small, close and 
solid, and not by any means improving 
in appearance. Yet these loaves, while 
made principally with English milled 
flour, are not wholly from English wheat. 
While the farmers and others seem to 
keep their eyes all the time on the 
bread trade, the small goods manufac- 
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turer really needs the kind of flour they 
are so anxious to sell. : 

At one time, bakers who knew, kept 
soft flour for their biscuits, their plain 
cakes, and all their chemically aérateg 
goods. Now it is usual to make these 
from the same flour as that used for 
bread, with the result that the ordinary 
small goods have deteriorated in the maj- 
ter of softness and moistness. Large 
quantities of flour were at one time 
brought here from Illinois, and softer 
sorts from Ohio, for these special pur- 
poses. Pure English wheat flour is equal- 


ly serviceable, but, except for the large 
manufacturers of biscuits, neither farm. 
ers, millers nor bakers seem to be willing 


to take the trouble to seek this really 
open channel for English wheat. Some- 
thing softer than “yeoman” would be 
very serviceable. 


BACK TO SPEENHAMLAND 


The present condition of affiirs in 
Britain with regard to doles to unem- 
ployed, and wages to those who are work- 
ing, has a curious likeness to con:litions 
that prevailed in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. In Berkshir., at a 
place called Speenhamland, the la:down- 
ers, who were the guardians of tl)» agri- 
cultural interest and at the sam: time 
the magistrates of their district, « evised 
a mode of relief for workers which was 
given the name of the “Speenh inland 
Act.” The wages of laborers were low. 
Prices were high, and laborers wit! fami- 
lies simply could not live on whai they 
got for working. These magi-trates 
made up from the rates what w:s, ac- 
cording to calculation, necessary to :main- 
tain the family. 

The allowance of food, in terus of 
bread, which seemed to be the on! sure 
thing with the poor in those days, was 12 
Tbs per week for each adult, and about 
7 lbs for each child. If the waves of 
any family were not sufficient to pur- 
chase this quantity of bread, thii the 
magistrates made up what was consid- 
ered the difference. 

Something of the same principle seems 
to have been adopted here again. |'arm- 
ers say, or threaten, or intimate. that 
they will pay their laborers whai they 
call an “economic wage,” which really 
means the wage they Edousine to pay, 
and the boards of guardians will |e re- 
quired to make up to the workers the 
amount of a “living wage.” 

It is not only in agricultural ; fairs 
that the Speenhamland system is being 


adopted. Women workers, although in 
constant work, have gone to the yuard- 
ians, and obtained for themselves and 
families full supplies of bread that made 


them independent of the ordinary }read 
baker, but actually turned them _ into 


good customers for cake and fancy 
goods. This practice of guardians had 
become so misguided that in some Lon- 


don districts the people receiving allow- 
ances of bread were actually in a posi 
tion to sell some to their neighbors. On 
good authority, one hears of cases of 
workers in government employment, in 
receipt of weekly wages, which are con- 
siderably augmented by regular allow- 
ances from the board of guardians. Some 
of the guardians have given up aking 
the bread they give for “out relief,” and 
have reverted to the plan of giving tick- 
ets, which are redeemable at local |akers 
shops. 
RUSSIAN WHEAT 


If bakers here are likely to !ecome 
elated about anything that conceris the 
millers principally, the announcement in 
the newspapers that Russian wheat might 
soon be available again had that effect. 
What concerns the bakers is the idea 
that, since there has been no Russian, 
millers have had a hard task in {inding 
strong wheat at even a reasonable price 
with which to give strength to their 
grists, and that, in the absence 0! nat 
ural strength in what they coul’ get 
millers have been forced to revert to 
artificial strengthening agents of a chem- 
ical sort. 

It may be confessed, however. that 
when the announcement was made that, 
among others, the Wholesale Co-0)era- 
tive Society was one of the leading « gents 
in the proposed new trading transa: tions, 
the elation of bakers rather cooled. 

It is not that the Wholesale Co-« pera 
tive Society is a corrupt, or even at 
incompetent, institution, but for some 
reason, probably of a purely economic 
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kind, the general trader does no whole- 
sale business with the wholesale co-opera- 
tive. The activities of the latter are con- 
cerned almost exclusively with retail co- 
operative societies, the majority of which 
have bakeries as a department; many 
of them in fact have the principal and 
largest bakeries in the districts in which 
they are located. 

But the wholesale society, although it 
employs plenty of experts, employs them 
only as servants, and their immediate 
controllers are committees or individuals 
of the “Board.” The board is an elected 
body. Its members are selected from 
the committees of retail co-operative so- 
cieties with which the wholesale is con- 

ected. 
mall sorts of considerations, but those 
most concerned with the business in hand, 
promote the selection of one candidate 
rather than another, and the result is 
that the board is composed of clever 
enough men, some of them idealists, but 
with knowledge of affairs other than 
those with which it may be their business 
to deal in connection with their society. 
They are therefore in many cases only 
amateurs, always anxious to hide their 
ignorance, but still wholly at the mercy 
of the experts they employ. 

Hardly any one familiar with business 


in the open market expects much in the 
way of astuteness, in buying or in manu- 
facturing, from the wholesale co-opera- 


tive «ociety. But apart from such want 
of f. ‘th, the co-operative society is hard- 


ly i: « position to deal with wheat in a 
commercial way on a scale likely to make 
a grout difference in the market. One 
good }oint, however, is that the bankers 
are \\ lling to finance the project against 


whea! on passage or ready for shipment. 
Prob: bly, if a good start is made by the 
projectors, some of the wheat 


prese:! 
importing firms here may start another 
syndicate. 


If a considerable quantity of Russian 
wheat gets here, whatever the channel, 
bakers will expect greater strength in 
home milled flour. 


KNOWN BY THEIR FRUIT 


The world does not know, because 
those who know will not tell, how much 
personal success is the reward of cheek, 
apart from ability; but self-confidence, 
or the appearance of it, certainly im- 
presses the public, and none more so 
than employers on the lookout for what 
they call “live wires.” But sometimes the 
wires are only surface charged, and soon 
give out. Next to pure natural cheek 
there is a proneness on the part of young 
men to overestimate the value of the 
kind and quantity of their acquirements, 
and to impose their estimate on the world 
by confidence and effrontery. 

Constantly one hears of youths who 
have taken up the study of bakery tech- 
nic, and who have apparently done well, 
afterwards disappointing their employers 
very badly, but apparently not disap- 
pointing themselves, as they carry their 
conceited and bombastic manner from 
one failure situation to another that is 
apparently hopeful. The creation of 
such a spirit is one of the dangers of 
the schools. 

Attention has been called recently to 
the case of one ex-student who has thus 
spoiled himself, and to some extent dis- 
credited technical education, by his fail- 
ure to live up to the sort of importance 
he claimed. With plenty of natural abil- 
ity, and a store of vitality and energy 
to make it effective, this young man may 
be estimated as a failure. Immediately 
he reached what he considered the pin- 
nacle of the scholastic course, in which 
he was easily successful, he began to ap- 
praise his acquirements so highly that 
employers refused to consider the value 
of the plant from the luxuriance of its 
foliage, but patiently waited for the 
fruit. In the ordinary way that was not 
bad fruit, but it failed to be extraordi- 
nary, as they had expected from the 
spread of the boughs. Had this young 
man appreciated his limitations, there is 
no position in the baking trade—and 
there are many high ones possible—he 
might not have filled. 

The moral seems to be that, while the 
World inclines to take men at their own 
estimate, it is stupid to presume too 
much on its simplicity. Also that the 
men products of the schools must be 
Judged, not by notions, nor by profes- 
sions, but by the correct adjustments of 
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Teaching Staff of the National Bakery School, London 


Standing: E. 
Amsdon (lecturer on costs). 
Seated: R. A. Wright (confectionery), J. 


means to end: by the calculable fruits 
of their efforts. 
JoHN KirKranp. 


WISCONSIN BAKERY ITEMS 


Wholesale .Bakers Cleared of Charge of 
Profiteering—Toast Campaign Well Sus- 
tained—Bakers Extending Trade 








Mitwavukee, Wis.—Two outstanding 
developments have come to freshen up 
bakery trade in Milwaukee. One is that 
loose charges that the larger wholesale 
bakeries were earning exorbitant profits 
from the sale of bread have collapsed. 
The other is the formal launching of the 
toast campaign under favorable circum- 
stances, 

In September a Socialist member of 
the Milwaukee common council demand- 
ed a municipal investigation of bread 
prices. A hearing was called, but before 
it had proceeded far the city attorney 
claimed that there was no statutory au- 
thority either for an investigation or 
the regulation proposed as the outcome 
of the hearing. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee on judiciary of the common coun- 
cil referred the entire matter to the state 
department of markets, which has un- 
usually broad powers, but has always 
administered the law in a sane and 
reasonable manner. 

BREAD PRICES FOUND REASONABLE 

Acting upon its own initiative, and 
with no particular regard for the inci- 
dent in Milwaukee, the department of 
markets proceeded with its customary 
check of commodity prices throughout 
the state as of Oct. 31. At the conclu- 
sion of the survey, it made a separate re- 
port concerning the bakery business. 
This covered the operations of three con- 
cerns, the identity of which is not dis- 
closed, for obvious reasons, for the pe- 
riod from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1923. 

It found this condition: Case No. 1, 
profit of %c loaf on all bread sold dur- 
ing nine months under observation; 
case No. 2, profit of Ic loaf on all 
bread sold; case No. 3, profit of %c loaf 
on all bread sold. Taking amount of 
capital invested and profit earned from 
operation, the accountants found that 
one of the bakeries earned 48 per cent, 


Kirkland (bread, ete.), J. W. 


B. Bennion (assistant bread), E. G. Farmer (assistant confectionery), A. V. 


another 1314, and the third 14, for the 
period. 

The report says, however, that if the 
large bakeries did not make and sell 
rolls, crullers, doughnuts and other spe- 
cialties, their operation would have been 
at an actual loss, owing to the small 
profit on bread sales, and that if the 
price of bread were reduced %c loaf, 
two of the bakeries under observation 
would be selling at a loss, and the third 
at a profit of but %c loaf. 

The three shops sustained a loss of 
$12,934.10 during September, 1923, 
through the return of stale bread, ac- 
cording to the report, which remarks: 
“This practice causes considerable eco- 
nomic waste, and apparently is a viola- 
tion of the law. The loss from this 
source alone for September ranged 144.@ 
lc for every pound of bread manufac- 
tured.” 

An effort was made to examine the 
books of 18 of the 261 small bakeries in 
Milwaukee for the purposes of compari- 
sons, the report adds, but because of in- 
complete bookkeeping methods this was 
found to be impracticable and no infor- 
mation of value was obtained. 

On the heels of the publication of the 
report, announcement was made that the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. had 
reduced the selling price of bread 
through its chain stores 1c loaf, so that 
the 1-lb loaf now is selling for 5c, and 
the 144-lb at 8c. The average price in 
other than chain stores is 9c and 13c, 
respectively. This company, which op- 
erates 75 stores in Milwaukee, says it 
has been enabled to bring about a fur- 
ther reduction by the establishment of 
its own bakery here, which has a capac- 
ity of 40,000 loaves daily. 


THE TOAST CAMPAIGN 


Milwaukee will participate actively in 
the national toast campaign which will 
begin officially on Dec. 3. The first meet- 
ing, held Nov. 15, was one of much en- 
thusiasm among 25 representatives of 
the various trades directly interested in 
the movement. Grosvenor Dawe, of 
Chicago, secretary National Wheat Coun- 
cil, succeeded in enlisting other agencies, 
such as the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, and excellent success is pre- 
dicted. 





England (assistant confectionery), E. V. 


Bispham (principal of the school). 


Fred F. Barkow, assistant sales man- 
ager Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., has 
consented to accept the chairmanship of 
the Milwaukee council in charge of the 
campaign. M. C. Perschbacher, secre- 
tary Milwaukee Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, is serving as secretary of the pro- 
motion organization. 

Other members of the local council 
are: Armin Jaeger, secretary-treasurer, 
and L. M. Laur, Oswald Jaeger Baking 
Co; F. A. Coffin, Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co; Ewald Haase, vice 
president Milwaukee Gas Light Co; E. 
A. Rutenberg, manager electrical appli- 
ance division, A. J. Lindemann & Hover- 
son Co; Arthur H. Graeszel, secretary 
George C. Mansfield Co., butter, eggs, 
ice cream; William Ruehl, president Mil- 
waukee Retail Grocers’ Association; E. 
A. Rolph, manager Hotel Wisconsin; 
Oscar H. Morris, representing Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce, and others. 

Pending the opening of the campaign 
on Dec. 3, the local council is gaining 
membership from trades not already rep- 
resented, but which have a very definite 
interest in the increased consumption of 
toast, such as meat packers, milk pro- 
ducers, makers of jellies and jams, the 
maple sirup and honey trade, ete. 

A favorable reaction has come from 
the general public, inasinuch as the toast 
campaign has been launched as a _ pa- 
triotic movement to help the wheat farm- 
er. and at the same time restore the na- 
tional dietary to a proper balance, and 
these purposes are being given the wid- 
est publicity possible. 

NOTES 

Alois Lohberger is erecting a bakery 
at 1250 Twenty-fifth Street, Milwaukee. 

The ‘Leopold bakery, Watertown, has 
completed extensive improvements in its 
shop and store. 

Charles Wilke, proprietor Wilke bak- 
ery, 891 Marshall Street, Milwaukee, was 
robbed of 700 lbs of sugar. 

Paull’s home bakery, Middleton, has 
been moved to more commodious quar- 
ters in the Teckam Building. 

E. C. Halverson and John Hau, pro- 
prietors of the H. & H. Cafeteria, Fond 
du Lac, will spend $25,000 in remodel- 
ing and equipping the former Fond du 
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Lac National Bank Building into a 
cafeteria and restaurant. 

The National Biscuit Co. will erect a 
garage, stable and service shop building 
at 12-20 Erie Street, Milwaukee. 

The Albert Heath Co., Milwaukee, is 
erecting another addition to its bakery 
at Twenty-second and Wells streets. 

The A. Stingle Baking Co., 968 Col- 
lege Avenue, Appleton, has started work 
on a $25,000 addition, three stories, 45x60. 

George Grapas, 908 Jenifer Street, 
Madison, has broken ground for a $15,- 
000 addition to his restaurant and bak- 
ery. 

The M. & W. home bakery, 823 East 
Johnson Street, Madison, is now known 
as Morrow’s home bakery, Adolph Wid- 
mann having disposed of his interest to 
M. E. Morrow. 

The City bakery, Cumberland, has in- 
stalled a Day dough mixer and a bread 
wrapping machine. The shop is owned 
by George J. Gaerth & Son, and is aver- 
aging 800 loaves daily. 

The Washington Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, owned by George, Vasil and Michael 
Nick, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. Schedules show liabilities 
of $19,684, and assets of $25,730. 

Ernest Olson, proprietor of the Elec- 
trik Maid Bake Shop at Park Falls, has 
disposed of the business to Herbert Hin- 
ton, who has been his head baker for 
several months, and James Sullivan, of 
the same city. Mr. and Mrs. Olson will 
reside in Duluth. 

In the receivership proceedings of the 
Purity Mfg. Co., macaroni and noodle 
manufacturer, Milwaukee, appraisers 
have been named, and as soon as their re- 
port is filed the receiver, Ignatz Weis- 
kopf, has been authorized to sell the 
property and other assets at private or 
public sale. 


Voluntary receivership proceedings 
have been started by officers of the 
Barkdoll Candy Co., 230 Hanover Street, 
Milwaukee, and Leonard Hunger has 
been appointed receiver; liabilities ac- 
knowledged, $38,000; assets claimed, $65,- 
000. It is believed a reorganization can 
be effected and the business continued. 


On complaint of Walter Berger, bak- 
er, 1008 Fifteenth Street, Milwaukee, 
Paul Kurth was fined $5 and costs on a 
charge of larceny. Berger testified that 
he employed Kurth at $36 per week, with 
the privilege of taking home a few rolls 
each day, but that Kurth insisted on 
making a special batch filled with ex- 
pensive walnuts for his own use. 


William Lachenmaier, physical health 
educator of Milwaukee, entertained 20 
salesmen of the Atlas Bread Factory at 
a dinner and theatre party in apprecia- 
tion of their service in promoting the 
sale of Lachenmaier’s perfect bread, 
which is now baked exclusively by the 
Atlas company. Since this arrangement 
was made, the sale of the bread has in- 
creased fivefold. 

L. E. Meyer. 





TRIANGLE BAKERS’ CLUB 

Twenty-four representatives of baking 
firms doing business in the Bluefield dis- 
trict of West Virginia assembled at the 
Busy Bee Café, Bluefield, Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 8, under the auspices of the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association, and 
founded the Triangle Bakers’ Club, to 
include Williamson, the whole of the coal 
fields, the Clinch valley district and Mer- 
cer County. J. F. Salisbury, Bluefield, 
was elected president, L. G. Bowling, 
Princeton, vice president, and W. P. 
Ryan, Bluefield, secretary. Regular 
business dinner meetings will be held 
monthly at the various towns where the 
club has members. 

President Salisbury, in his opening ad- 
dress, said: “Aside from the great bene- 
fits derived from getting our feet under 
the same table with our friendly com- 
petitors, we will accomplish something 
definite in the way of eliminating many 
of the minor evils of the trade and will 
be continually on the alert to promote 
the best interest of the trade and ele- 
vate the industry to the highest plane of 
efficiency.” 

Mr. Salisbury introduced J. H. Wool- 
ridge, secretary Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association, who talked on co-opera- 
tion, pointing out that no great interests 






could obtain the maximum in success 
without organization. 

R. W. Brooks, of the Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on co-operation, and then 
told of the new method of baking bread 
known as the “no-dough-time” process, 
saying that bakers are using it success- 
fully in many sections of the country. 

L. G. Long, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., speaking on “Quality,” said 
some bakers have high vision, holding 
always before them the ideal loaf, a food 
of high quality, while others are satis- 
fied so long as they get by with a fairly 
good loaf and sell enough to make a 
fair profit. 

J. A. Vaughn, of the Fleischmann Co., 
speaking on salesmanship and advertis- 
ing, said bakers have an opportunity to 
double their output by producing qual- 
ity products, and then advertising. 

J. J. Parlaman, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., speaking on the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign, declared this was of 
national concern. If the farmer is to 
escape possible. bankruptcy he must find 
an outlet for his wheat at a profit. The 
best solution seemed to be to devise a 
means to increase home consumption. 
Mr. Parlaman said that the idea of 
“Make Toast Your Breakfast Food” was 
simply the bakers’ way to help. 


NOTES 


The New System bakery, Bluefield, 
has added another oven. 

Henry & Warman, Morgantown, W. 
Va., have installed a rack oven. 

The McGough Bakeries Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., will double its capacity. 

R. W. Brooks, J. A. Vaughn and Mar- 
tin Mara took care of the Fleischmann 
Co. interests. 

Lloyd’s steam bakery, Martinsburg, 
W. Va., is preparing to enter the whole- 
sale cake trade. 

H. L. Adams, manager, Edward Steele 
and John Cosmetta were present from 
the Bluefield Cake Co. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co. has 
moved to North Caldwell Street, a much 
more desirable location. 

Ellsworth Bryce and L. Wyle, of the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, looked in on 
the meeting for a short time. 

R. R. Jones, L. D. Feuchtenberger and 
D. W. Carr were present from the New 
System Bakery Co., Bluefield. 


L. G. Long, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and W. S. Wilkinson, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., were among flour men attending. 


Harry Matz, wholesale baker at Welch, 
W. Va., advocated bringing ladies to the 
dinner that will precede each monthly 
meeting of the club. 


J. W. Cole, president, J. F. Salisbury, 
manager, H. T. Totton, W. P. Ryan and 
Graham Stafford were present from the 
Bluefield Bakery Co. 


J. J. Parlaman, C. A. Switzer and 
J. G. Davis represented the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and remembered all with 
Gold Medal playing cards. 


R. H. “Thomas has bought the New 
System bakery, Richwood, W. Va. He 
was formerly engaged in the baking 
business at Columbus, Ohio. 


Oscar Bohn, of the Whitehouse Baking 
Co., Northfork, W. Va., took some of 
the bakers to task for the things they 
try to get away with in the trade. 


L. G. Bowling, president Princeton 
(W. Va.) Bakery Co., is also clerk of 
courts of Mercer County. He had with 
him his superintendent, C. D. Radford. 


J. W. Cole, wholesale baker, is also 
president of the Cole Realty Co., Blue- 
field, which built the 14-story West Vir- 

inia Hotel in that city at a cost of 

1,500,000. The Triangle Bakers’ Club 
will be the first organization to meet in 
the new hotel. 

J. H. Woorriwee. 





IOWA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Iowa Association of the Baking 
Industry was held at Davenport on Nov. 
14, with a good attendance. Among the 
matters brought up and decided on was 
the holding of the annual meeting of 
the association during the third week of 
May, 1924, at Dubuque. 

A. S. Purves. 
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AMONG THE ALLIED TRADES 

R. G. Soule, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Merrell-Soule Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was in Chicago on Nov. 7, 
visiting trade connections. 

Arthur Katzinger, general manager 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, re- 
turned on Nov. 12 from a three weeks’ 
combined business and vacation trip to 
New York and. Atlantic City. This con- 
cern expects to move into its new large 
factory at Cicero and Armitage Avenue 
about Dec. 1. 

The Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been notified by a leading 
manufacturer of bakers’ machinery that 
it can use two or three machinery sales- 
men. Parties with machinery experience 
and good references should therefore get 
in touch with the Chicago office of The 
Northwestern Miller as soon as possible. 

C. H. Van Cleef, sales manager Amer- 

ican Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, was in Chi- 
cago on Nov. 13, calling on the trade. 
He left that evening on a short western 
trip. 
H. A. Lockwood, president Lockwood 
Mfg: Co., well-known pan manufactur- 
er, Cincinnati, spent a week in New York 
and vicinity, returning home on Nov. 2. 
He was accompanied by his wife and 
daughter. 

C. F. Yaeger, secretary A. C. Krumm 
& Son Macaroni Co., Philadelphia, will 
sail from New York on Dec. 11 by the 
French Line steamship La Bourdonnaise 
on a European pleasure trip. He ex- 
pects to visit the Riviera, among other 
places, and will be gone about two 
months. Mr. Yaeger is well known to 
the allied trades of the baking industry, 
as he was formerly with the Stein-Hall 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

George P. Griffin, special representa- 
tive Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., 
Albion, Mich., was in Chicago, Nov. 5-6, 
visiting trade connections. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, is co-operating with the general 
toast campaign committee in connection 
with the special drive of the latter be- 
ginning with Dec. 3. This concern is 
getting up banners for wagons and 
trucks which will be used in the drive, 
and also window strips. These are be- 
ing furnished to bakers and others at 
cost. The banners will be approximately 
24x36 inches, and are so made that they 
can be tied to the wagons, not pasted on. 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, left Nov. 13 to call 
on his company’s clients in the South- 
west. 

Erwin S. Mason, assistant sales man- 
ager the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, was 
in. Chicago, Nov. 13, and called at the 
Chicago office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accompanied by R. F. Cone, its Chi- 
cago manager. Mr. Mason was return- 
ing to Cincinnati from a trip to branch 
offices of his company at St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis. Mr. Cone has 
been connected with this concern for the 
past 22 years, and is well known to the 
baking trade. The house organ, Day- 
Light, of the J. H. Day Co., which has a 
large circulation among bakers, has been 
increased to 32 pages. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, who has been 
in Europe for the past month on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip, sailed 
from Hamburg on Nov. 8 for New York. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., recently re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip through 
the central states, where he has been 
calling on trade connections. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, has just completed a very success- 
ful advertising campaign on Butter- 
Krust bread in the plant of the Beau- 
mont (Texas) Bakery. Mr. Smith, pres- 
ident of the latter, also put out a Pull- 
man loaf in connection. with this cam- 
paign, which proved a great success. The 
Schulze Advertising Service is also con- 
ducting a campaign on its well-known 
Butter Nut brand in the plant of the 
Arkansas Baking Co. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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W. A. Freeman, general manager o! the 
former concern, left Chicago on an cast- 
ern trip Nov. 14, and J. B. Eddinvton, 


secretary, recently returned fro, ag 
week’s trip in eastern territory. 

E. A. Pratt, who has been Minne: polis 
and St. Paul agent for the Fleisch:nann 
Co. for several years, is now conn:cted 
with its Chicago office. He will have 


charge of the West Side agency i: the 
latter city. 

Joseph A. Lee, sales manager, and 
William Klusmeyer, of the New York 
office of the Fleischmann Co., spent a 
week recently at the company’s Ch cago 
office, together with Carl F. Rhode, nan- 
ager of its Milwaukee agency. 

A. S. Por:ss. 


EASTERN ALLIED TRADE NEW + 

The directors of the Fleischman) Co. 
have declared four quarterly divicends 
of 75c per share each upon the com- 
pany’s capital, payable during 1924. This 
places the stock on a $3 annual div :iend 
basis, against a previous rate of $2 

H. C. Simmons has been appv sted 
sales representative of the Thomso: Ma- 
chine Co., Belleville, N. J., for the tate 
of Iowa. 

William F. Grimm, of the Bz» <ers’ 
Service Bureau, New York, is mou: ing 
the death of his mother, who died in (in- 
cinnati at the age of 79. 

Recent visitors to New York we e I. 
S. Hocker and Curt W. Behrend. of 
the Philadelphia Malt Extract Co. 

Frank G. Morgan, sales manage’ for 
Ward & Ward in Buffalo, recently was 
heard by radio fans, giving a tal: on 
“The Bread Making Industry.” 

William Elwood, president Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill., recently v’-ited 
in the East. 

Walter D. Phillips, vice president 
American Diamalt Co., will becorie a 
resident of New York shortly. fter 
Jan, 1. 

George Muhly and wife, A. J. Wil! and 
wife, and Frank Young and wiir, a 
jolly baker, sextet from Baltimore are 
visiting in New York City. 

William Bleier, of the Joseph |) xker 
Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., Chicago. re- 
cently was married to Miss Ida \\ olin, 
of New York. 

H. E. Platt is no longer sales mai iger 
in the metropolitan district for the |.ib- 
erty Yeast Corporation. 

Among recent visitors to New York 
were Clarence Chase, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., S:ilina, 
Kansas, and Ferd. Kaths, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
the latter accompanied by his wife. 

R. Z. Spaulding, Binghamton, whi) re- 
cently underwent a serious operativn, is 
recovering. 

The Puritan Mortgage Co. of New 
York has elected Alfred P. Walker as a 
director. He is president of the S:and- 
ard Milling Co., and director of sc eral 
other commercial institutions. 

While Arthur Katzinger enjoy:d 4 
short vacation on the boardwalk ai At- 
lantic City, Mrs. Katzinger paid a short 
visit to New York. 

New York bakers recently ha the 
pleasure of welcoming Harry Lock» 00d, 
the pan man of Cincinnati, wit! his 
daughter. 

George M. Haffner, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
past president American Bakers’ \ss0- 
ciation, with wife and daughter, have 
been visiting here. 

A. J. Clarke, baker, Richmond, Va. 
and George W. Fisher, treasurer | enn- 
sylvania Association of the Bakin; In- 
dustry, recently were in New York 

Bruno C. Scum: Tt. 








PACIFIC COAST NEWS 

Seatriz, Wasu.—Harry Hewlett. Pa- 
cific Coast representative of the Iter- 
sen Oven Co., has returned to head: uat- 
ters in San Francisco, after seeing «ven 
built for the Eddy bakeries in (reat 
Falls, Mont., and the “Hazelwood 10 
Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burt Holcomb are 'ack 
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from a trip from Portland, Oregon, their 
home town, to Tia Juana, in Old Mexico. 
Mr. Holcomb is the retired agent for the 
Fleischmann Co. 

Robert C. Campbell, manager J. A. 
Campbell’s Portland branch office, re- 
cently was married to Miss Estelle 
Grettie, of Salem, Oregon. 

R. H. Dean, formerly with the Cereal 
Products Refining Corporation, now rep- 
resents the Peerless Yeast & Supply Co. 
in the Northwest, with headquarters at 
Seattle. 

Frank A. Motta, of the Champion 
Machinery Co., after a trip along the 
Pacific Coast, has returned to Joliet, Ill. 

George LeRoy, sales manager Cereal 
Products Refining Corporation, San 
Francisco, has been visiting agencies 
from Seattle to San Diego. 

W. R. Edwards succeeds Frank Stick- 
er as Portland agent for the Peerless 
Yeast & Supply Co. 

Carl Schulze, of the Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, was a recent visitor to 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Charles E. Gray, of Gray, McLean & 
Percy, Portland, is in the East on a 
business trip. Mr. Gray’s firm was re- 
cently selected as Oregon distributor for 
the Ward Baking Co.’s Arcady yeast 
food, formerly handled by Richardson 


& Holland, of Seattle, in Washington 
and Uregon. 

Fred Bowersmith, San Francisco, Pa- 
cific Coast representative of the Joseph- 
Baker Co., recently made a trip through 
the 'acifie Northwest. 

J. }). Ross, of Ross, Inc., Seattle, is 
on isiness trip to California points. 

Hevry Henke, Pacific Northwest man- 
ager *leischmann Co., has returned from 


the last. 
Oscar Lucks, of the Oscar Lucks Co., 
Seattle, recently returned from an II,- 


000-mile auto tour of the United States. 

H. \. Sterling, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of the American Bakers’ Machin- 
ery Co., St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Portlan’, is in California. 


Lloyd Gehman, of the J. A. Campbell 
Co., Seattle, is back at his desk after a 
hunting trip. 

W. N. Crenshaw, of Crenshaw’s Bak- 
ery Service, is in the East visiting ma- 
chinery houses. 

Harold W. Robinson, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. of California, has returned to 
San I’rancisco from an extended trip to 
South America in the interest of his 
company. 

Thomas Smith, general sales manager 
Fleischmann Co., has returned to his 
home in New York City after spending 
several months on the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. Smith accompanied him. 

A. M. Peterson, Portland agent for 
the Fleischmann Co., has been spending 
some time in Tacoma because of his 
wife’s illness. Recently Mr. Peterson 
was transferred from Tacoma to the 
Portland branch, but Mrs. Peterson was 
unable to accompany him. 





COLUMBUS SHOW CASE CO. 

The Columbus Show Case Co. recently 
moved into its large new plant at 826- 
882 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
This concern has shown a remarkable 
growth since it was founded, and the 
business had increased to such an extent 
that larger facilities were essential. The 
accompanying illustration gives an idea 
of the construction of the new building, 
which triples the company’s capacity for 
making display cases for wholesale and 
retail bakers and assures the highest 
type of service. 

The main building is two stories high, 
400 feet long and 80 feet wide, surround- 
ed by a spacious lawn. A two-story 
dry kiln and boiler room, situated in the 
rear, is 150 feet long by 45 feet wide, 
with a capacity of 90,000 square feet of 
perfectly seasoned lumber every nine 
days. The buildings are fireproof, of 
concrete construction faced with yellow 
brick, the main plant being of the day- 
light construction, affording the wei 
men ample light.- The buildings are lo- 
cated on an 1l-acre tract of land, which 
allows ample space for new ones. 

It is interesting to follow the process 
of the manufacture of show cases. The 
lumber is unloaded directly to the kiln 
trucks, each having a capacity of 5,000 
Square feet, and is inspected and graded 
at the same time. These are then run 
into the kilns, and when delicate instru- 
ments show that the lumber is perfectly 


seasoned, the trucks are moved into an- 
other part of the building. Here the dry 
lumber is held until needed, when the 
trucks are run into the main building 
and automatically lowered on an elec- 
tric elevator until the top boards are 
level with the cut-off saw operator’s 
bench. As the boards are removed, the 
elevator rises. 

After the boards are cut the proper 
lengths for the show cases, they pass on 
to other machines, many of which have 
been designed by the Columbus Show 
Case Co. for its own work. All are 
driven by individual electric motors, 
which eliminates the use of belting and 
shafting. From the machine department 
the parts pass into the cabinet room, 
where they are glued up, and are then 
run through sanding machines until the 
surface is perfectly smooth. The parts 
still loaded on trucks are carried to 
the second floor, where they are assem- 
bled. The show cases then pass into the 
finishing room, where the various stains 
and varnishes are applied by a battery 
of spraying machines. 

The next step is the glazing room, 
where the glass, shelves, standards, and 
brackets are installed, and the completed 
show case then receives a careful and 
final inspection, after which it is boxed 
and is placed in the warehouse or is 
shipped. 

While the framework of the show case 
is passing through this process, the plate 
glass for the top, if a floor case, is being 
ground and polished on a series of 
stones. Every show case is made com- 
plete in the Columbus factories, no de- 
pendence being placed on outside sources 
other than for the raw lumber and glass. 

Probably the most interesting depart- 
ment is the art department, where an 
unusually capable artist, who is also an 
experienced sign painter, is in charge. 
This department devotes its entire time 
to designing advertising signs and copy- 
ing bakers’ trademarks and designs on 
glass for the fronts of Perfection and 
Thrift bread cases. This company has 
recently discovered a process of letter- 
ing the glass in brilliant oil colors which 
is practically permanent, and which is 
very conspicuous when the cases are 
placed in grocery stores. The familiar 
white acid etching also is done in this 
department. The offices of the company 
are spacious and modern in every re- 
spect. \ 

For the past 28 years the designers of 
the Columbus Show Case Co.’s products 
have studied the bakers’ display prob- 
lems with a view to building display 
cases adapted to their peculiar require- 
ments. The Columbus No. 25 upright 
bakery display cases with an adjustable 
ventilating system for retail bakers, and 
Perfection, Thrift and sectional bread 
cases for wholesale bakers, are probably 
the products best known to the bakery 
trade, although the company also manu- 
factures and carries in stock a complete 
line of plate glass floor cases, wood frame 
floor cases, plate glass set-on-top cases, 
and glass display sets for windows. 
Columbus show cases are distributed by 
bakery supply houses from coast to 
coast, and are sold direct to the larger 
wholesale bakers. Some of the largest 
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bakery organizations in the country have 
been customers for more than 20 years. 
The Columbus Show Case Co. was 
founded 28 years ago by W. J. Dear- 
dorff, who is still a member of the board 
of directors and takes much interest in 
its. progress. W. F. Aschinger, presi- 
dent and general manager, and A, L. 
Odebrecht, secretary and sales manager, 
are well known to the bakers through- 
out the country as a result of frequent 
attendance at conventions. James M. 
Hengst is vice president, and R. P. 
Watson treasurer. 
A. S. Purves. 


LARGER BAKING INSTITUTE 


Present Building Inadequate to Meet Needs 
of the Industry—Dr. Barnard Author- 
ized to Formulate Remedy 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The board of governors 
of the American Bakers’ Association held 
its first meeting, since Raymond K. 
Stritzinger became president, at the 
American Institute of Baking, Nov. 19- 
20. It voted to give Atlantic City an- 
other chance to show what it can do in 
drawing hosts of bakers together for the 
1924 convention, the date to be fixed lat- 
er by the board. At the last Atlantic 
City convention the attendance totaled 
over 4,500, 

General enlargement of the institute, 
already crowded in the space devoted to 
bread research problems, was decided 
upon, and Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
of the institute, was instructed to pre- 
pare plans and estimates for same. 

President Stritzinger, in calling the 
board of governors to order, said he felt 
a little like the American forces did at 
Valley Forge. They were in the winter 
of despair that preceded a summer of 
brilliant victories. He said he felt like 








praying for the success of the meeting 


now being held, as he felt sure it pref- 
aced a period when bakers would see 
that they must not leave the burden on 
a faithful few of the pioneers, but must 
aid in having the industry 100 per cent 
organized. 

L. A. Schillinger, of Baltimore, was 
elected field secretary for the member- 
ship campaign, and was assured the serv- 
ices for field work of I. K. Russell from 
national headquarters. Mr. Schillinger 
announced plans to bring all Potomac 
states bakers into the national fold dur- 
ing the spring of 1924. Chairman Liv- 
ingston suggested a new system of mem- 
bership in the institute. He proposed 
that all findings of research workers be 
broadcasted for the good of humanity, 
and that associations desiring to foster 
research work be permitted to make 
subscriptions to the institute funds. 
This was approved, and he was instruct- 
ed to evolve a plan for acceptance of 
subscriptions without obligations not 
consistent with the institute’s growth. 

Harrison Fuller, managing vice presi- 
dent of the Wheat Council of the Unit- 
ed States, an invited guest, told what 
the Wheat Council was doing to obtain 
from the Department of Agriculture a 
poster glorifying wheat foods and of 
plans to exploit this idea through mov- 
ing pictures in schools, and through news 
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channels, He asked that Dr. L. A. Rum- 
sey, whose research on toast developed 
many new ways of using it, be loaned 
to the Wheat Council for six months to 
manage toast work. This was approved. 
Mr. Fuller promised that a toast cam- 
paign would be put on in every large 
American city as an initial move toward 
bringing more bread into consumption. 
Drives to make sweet goods available 
and attractive were promised as a fol- 
low-up of the toast campaign. 

The allied trades were represented for 
the first time at this meeting. Chairman 
Livingston introduced George E. Dean, 
Major Walter Stern, of Milwaukee, and 
Harry Lockwood as representatives of 
bakery equipment manufacturers, flour 
millers and the allied trades, respective- 
ly. After hearing of the work of the 
institute, Mr. Dean, backed by John W. 
Burns, president of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, announced that 
they would be glad to call an aliied 
trades meeting at the American Insti- 
tute, so that the boys who count so much 
in the field could get a vision of what is 
being done there. 

The new nutritional laboratory in 
charge of Professor Roscoe Hart Shaw 
was inspected and approved. The nutri- 
tional advantages of each kind of bread 
on the market, and of bread compared 
to other foods entering into a standard 
diet, are determined here by experiments. 

To avoid complications due to the 
possible inability of the board of gov- 
ernors to hold frequent metings, a man- 
agement committee was instructed to 
meet every month and pass upon all as- 
sociation policies, all plans to spend 
money and all projects calling for action. 

Members of the board of governors 
present: R. K. Stritzinger, Norristown, 
Pa; Henry Stude, Houston, Texas; I. Z. 
Ettenson, Denver, Colo; William Fisch, 
Atlanta, Ga; Frank P. Hill, New York 
City; Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala; J. M. 
Livingston, Chicago; William T. Matt- 
haei, Tacoma; L. F. Bolser, Minneapolis; 
S. S. Waters, Pittsburgh, Pa; C. W. Ort- 
man, Omaha, Neb; Alton H. Hathaway, 
Cambridge, Mass; C. O. Swanson, Spring- 
field, Mass; L. S. Schillinger, Baltimore; 
Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md; Wil- 
liam Muller, Muskegon, Mich; M. Lee 
Marshall, Chicago; George E. Dean, Al- 
bion, Mich. 





COCOA MILL FOR NEW ORLEANS 


New Orteans, La.—Confectioners and 
consuls of cocoa producing countries are 
advocating a cocoa mill for New Orleans. 
Most of the 699,105 bags of cocoa ex- 
ported last year from Brazil came to 
this port, it is said, but local dealers are 
forced to buy from northern millers, a 
system regarded here as economically 
wrong. Representatives of cocoa produc- 
ing countries could not estimate the cost 
of such a mill, but it is generally agreed 
that it would be operating profitably in 
a short time, since some of the largest 
candy manufacturers in the United 
States are located here, the American 
home of French pastries, eclairs and 
chocolate pralines, besides other prod- 
ucts of the bakery. 

R. A. Sunrivan. 











Elaborate New Factory of the Columbus (Ohio) Show Case Co. 
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In cooking macaroni, it is necessary 
to put it into boiling salted water. The 
water must be kept boiling until the 
macaroni is tender, and if any additional 
water is added it must be boiling. When 
done, drain well and season or dress to 
suit individual tastes. The idea is to 
have every tube thoroughly tender, and 
each one whole and separate, without 
pastiness. If macaroni, after proper and 
careful cooking, is pasty or does not 
retain its shape, it probably was made 
from the wrong variety of wheat. 

Egg noodles, which originated in Ger- 
many and have been in popular use there 
for centuries, resemble in general char- 
acter the flat form of macaroni and 
spaghetti, their title being an American 
spelling of nudel, the German word for 
macaroni. 

Egg noodles are made of the best 
spring wheat flour and selected eggs, and 
are absolutely pure and free from arti- 
ficial coloring. The C. F. Mueller Co. 
uses over 9,000,000 eggs annually and 
produces 4,000 lbs of noodles per hour. 
The dough, being thoroughly mixed and 
kneaded the same as for macaroni and 
spaghetti, is pressed through rollers into 
large, thin sheets, cut automatically into 
various sizes, and folded by special ma- 
chines and then thoroughly dried by 
filtered air machines. 

Egg noodles, egg vermicelli, etc., for 
soup, are highly nutritious and so easily 
digested that they are frequently recom- 
mended by physicians for invalids and 
convalescents. 

The C. F. Mueller Co. employs 35 me- 
chanics to keep its machinery in repair, 
with a drafting department, under the 
supervision of a mechanical engineer, 
who is ever seeking new inventions to 
improve the efficiency of the establish- 
ment. It has its own power plants, both 
steam and electric. A 1,000 h-p Corliss 
oil fed engine was recently installed, and 
a complete electric plant. It operates 


its own laundry; the employees wear 


white uniforms. A cafeteria is main- 
tained, where the employees can procure 
good food at cost. Group insurance: is 
carried for all employees, and each is 
annually given a week’s vacation with 
pay. 

A one-story brick and concrete garage, 
containing approximately 10,000 square 
feet of floor space, is under construction 
to house the fleet of delivery trucks. A 
part of the new garage will be fitted 
with mechanical equipment for the re- 
pairing of trucks. 

Mueller products are sold all over the 
East, and as far west as Ohio. A spe- 
cial agency is maintained on the Pacific 
Coast. The officers of the company are 
Samuel Mueller, president, C. F. Muel- 
ler, Sr., vice president, Henry Mueller, 
treasurer, general manager and chairman 
of the board of directors. 

The responsibility of the business rests 
upon the shoulders of Henry Mueiler and 
his brother Samuel. Henry is serving 
his second term as president of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He is a director of the Jersey City 
Y. M. C. A., a director in the Union 
Trust & National Bank of Hudson Coun- 
ty, and chairman of the administrative 
committee of the New Jersey State In- 
dustrial Safety Museum. 





NORTH CAROLINA BAKERS 





Hold Second Meeting in Three Months— 
Self-rising Flour Main Topic Discussed 
—Many Noted Speakers 


The statewide one-day session of the 
North Carolina Bakers’ Association, held 
at Winston-Salem, was a great success. 
The attendance was good for the second 
meeting of this kind within three months, 
as around 100 bakers and allied trades- 
men were present. Furthermore, keen 
interest was shown in the whole pro- 
gramme, from the call to order by C, H. 
Miller, of Greensboro, president, at 10:30, 
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A MACARONI FACTORY OF TODAY 


Horizontal Cylinder Presses for Shaping Vermicelli 





until the meeting was brought to a close 
by Secretary Woolridge at 4:30 p.m. 

The object of this meeting was to en- 
able bakers of North Carolina to con- 
sider the matter of hot biscuits and self- 
rising flour, which are their chief com- 
petitors, and to learn more about the 
work of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation through community meetings. 

President Miller briefly welcomed the 
delegates, explaining how the association 
helps the baker, and H. J. Whitmore, of 
Henderson, pronounced the invocation. 
The bakers were welcomed to Winston- 
Salem and the Robert E. Lee Hotel by 
Mayor James G. Hanes, who said that 
such progressive citizens as bakers were 
always welcome to this city and hotel. 
The. response was made by M. J. Pas- 
chall, of Durham, vice president of the 
association. 

The report of the secretary, F. H. 
Rawls, of Winston-Salem, showed that 
the association was doing great work in 
the state, and was on a firm basis numer- 
ically and financially. 

E, J. Price, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, the first speaker, 
took for his subject “Conditions in the 
Trade as I Find Them.” Mr. Price said 
each baker should know something of 
the conditions of the people in the city 
in which he conducts his business, and 
find out whether the housewives are bak- 
ing their own bread or whether they buy 
bakers’ bread. He concluded by point- 
ing out the value of advertising, and 
cited many of the national campaigns 
now being carried on for the benefit of 
the bakers. 

“Quality—The Key to Better Busi- 
ness” was the subject chosen by R. W. 
Brooks, of the Fleischmann Co. He de- 
clared that the American people are 
coming more and more to demand qual- 
ity in what they buy. Some may buy 
cheap clothes, but practically every one 
insists on quality in foods. Price is not 
the important thing, though that should 
be kept within reason. The baker must 
produce quality goods; the bread must 
come from a clean and sanitary bake- 
shop; the baker must have quality in 
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his sales force and in his delivery sery- 
ice, and he must have effective advertis- 
ing. 
Mrs. J. S. Cunningham, of Greens- 
boro, spoke on “Safety First.” She 
praised the bakers for the progress they 
are making, and advocated a bigger and 
greater baking industry through safety 
first and cleanliness. : 

The main address of the morning ses- 
sion was that of Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of 
Washington, D. C., who took for his sub- 
ject “What Affects the North Caroling 
Baking Industry?” He declared that 
the greatest competitors of the bakers 
in the South are hot biscuits, muffins and 
corn bread, and said that most of the 
biscuits and muffins are made from 
self-rising flour. Dr. Jacobs added that 
the bakers of the country should wage a 
fight for the standardization of such 
flour. 

At 1 o’clock a luncheon was served by 
the association, during which a musical 
programme was rendered by F. W. Ben- 
nett, Miss Rosa Warren and Mrs. }). E. 
Walker, of Durham, and A. J. Silley, 
of Statesville. M. J. Paschall, of Dur- 
ham, acted as toastmaster. 

The afternoon session was pre-ided 
over by J. H. Woolridge, who called on 
every one to take part in the round 
table discussion. Each baker was yviven 
an opportunity to express his opinion, 
and there were many good ideas brought 
out. 

A. J. Salley, Statesville, opened the 
discussion, and developed the fact that 
many bakers contemplated taking on 
more insurance. 

C. A. Zeigler, of the Wendlinger }}ak- 
ing Co., Wilmington, who is a newcomer 
in the baking business, was appointe« on 
a committee with A, J. Salley and |’. H. 
Rawls to look into the feasibility of co 
operative advertising for the associa- 
tion, and report to the next meeting in 
February. 

F, R. Eaton, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., spoke on the “Eat More Wiieat” 
campaign. He explained why the i:me- 
diate positign of the American wheat 
farmer was prenehiy more unfortunate 
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than that of any other class of indus- 
try. He outlined the circumstances that 
have led up to the incoming of a very 
large wheat crop and why we have a big 
carry-over from last year, due to fail- 
ure of our export market. He said that 
Europe's industrial population, being un- 
able to find profitable employment in in- 
dustry, mining or commerce, had to turn 
to agriculture and raise its own bread 
grain. 

J. A. Vaughn, of the Fleischmann Co., 
spoke on “Sales Promotion Work.” He 
told the bakers how they should adver- 
tise, and urged the manufacturing of 
quality goods, backed up with an effi- 
cient sales organization and good deliv- 
ery equipment. 

J. H. Woolridge took for his subject 
“What the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation Is Doing.’ His address was 
mostly directed at the members, and he 
urged them to stand by their association, 
saying that was the only way they could 
get desired legislation. 


NOTES 


M. J. Paschall, Durham, will erect a 
modern two-story bakery 80x110. 

_J. M. Walters, of the Harris Baking 
Co., Danville, Va., was seen in the front 
row. 

The Dixie Cake Co. had on display 
many of its best brands, known as 
Dixie Delicious. 

The Fleischmann Co. was ably repre- 
sented by R. W. Brooks, J. A. Vaughn 
and J. T. Shouse. 

R. L. Beatty, representing the Mer- 
rell-Soule Co, remembered his many 
friends with pocket knives in leather 
cases. 

M. Marx, of the Hecht Bakery Co., 
Bristol and Johnson City, Tenn., spent 
a week in New York City, inspecting 
bakeries, 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by E. J. Price, H. B. Taylor, 
L. G. Long, F. B, Tanham and E. R. 
Taliaferro, 

James Greenlee, formerly representing 
the Liberty Yeast Co. in North Carolina, 
1s now with the Star bakery, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

C. C. Paul, operating the Coll 

g the ege 
Street bakery, Asheville, has sold to L. 
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A Noodle Machine in Operation 


W. Weegman, who will operate as Weeg- 


man’s bakery. 
W. J. Carroll, 


Gastonia, and C. H. 


Miller, Greensboro, represented the Caro- 


lina Baking Co. 


The president of the 
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firm, H. O. Miller, was detained at Char- 
lotte, where he has under construction 
a $250,000 plant. 

Flour brokers registering were F. W. 
Gray, of J. N. Allen & Co., Greensboro, 
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and P. E. Hine, Hine & Wilson Co., 
Winston-Salem. 

W. L. O’Brien, formerly in the baking 
business at Winston-Salem and now an 
insurance and real estate agent, took an 
active part in the deliberations. 

Mill representatives present included 
F, R. Eaton and R. M. Cater, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and C. T. Bramblett and 
J. E. Whitehurst, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation. 

A. J. Salley, of the Home bakery, 
Statesville, rendered a number of bari- 
tone solos during the luncheon. He has 
a well-balanced voice, and sang in true 
operatic fashion. 

C. A. Wendlinger, of the Wendlinger 
Baking Co., Wilmington, spent a few 
days in Baltimore during the month, as- 
certaining what was new in the whole- 
sale cake industry. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Washington, re- 
mained in North Carolina for a few 
days following the meeting, holding con- 
ferences with wholesale bakers relative 
to self-rising flour. 

Jacob Herning, formerly of Mon- 
roe, N. C., has opened a bakery at 322- 
324 South College Street, Charlotte. He 
also is interested in a number of other 
shops in North Carolina. 

The Dixie Cake Co., Spartanburg, S. 
C., and the Carolina Baking Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., staged two of the most at- 
tractive displays at the Made in Caro- 
lina Exposition held in Charlotte. 

The Carolina Baking Co. had its booth 
decorated with ferns and potted plants, 
and in the background a large picture 
of its new home now under construction. 
A full line of its products was displayed, 
and samples were distributed. 

Benjamin Streb, of the Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, has extended an invitation 
to the North Carolina Bakers’ Associa- 
tion to meet in Raleigh next spring, 
when the $1,000,000 hotel now nearing 
completion will be in operation. 

Prominent’ bakers seen around the 
hotel lobby included William Herbert, 
Kinston; S. Seigler, Jr., Wilmington; 
Benjamin Streb, Raleigh; C. E. Clark, 
Siler City; H. J. Whitmore, Henderson; 
A. G. Peeler and W. A. Wasson, Salis- 
bury; Peter Enders, Badin; F. / 
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Thakn, Mount Airy; D. B. Miller, Gas- 
tonia; R. R. Morris, Forest City; W. N. 
Johnston, Morrisville; T. D. Robbins 
and C. D. Peel, Lexington. 

Wholesale bakers taking an active 
part in the meeting were G. L. Kershner 
and E. N. Stewart, High Point (N. C.) 
Baking Co; H. L. Barrett and D. D. 
Koonce, Hamlet (N. C.) Steam Bak- 
ery; W. J. Smith and O. J. Wilson, 
Greensboro. 

W. H. Sloan, representing the Bahn- 
son Co., Winston-Salem, manufacturer 
of humidifiers, had a machine on exhibi- 
tion. It had been erected the day pre- 
vious for a meeting of the Winston- 
Salem Rotary Club, and was left intact 
for the bakers’ meeting. 

Winston-Salem bakers taking an active 
part in the arrangements of the meet- 
ing were R. C. Spaugh, Winkler’s bak- 
ery; G. I. Bradford, American Bakeries 
Co; F. H. Roesel and D. C. Rich, Gil- 
mers, Inc; William Jaeger, and F. H. 
and E. S. Rawls, Quality bakery. 

Allied tradesmen helping to make the 
meeting a success were G. N. Ackerman, 
Doughnut Machine Co; D. W. Vinson, 
International Co; C. P. Caraway, Cabell 
Co; C. I. Dick, Procter & Gamble Co; 
R. H. Matthews, American Diamalt Co; 
G. W. Moehle, Liberty Yeast Co; R. J. 
H. Moesta, Joe Lowe Co; E. R. Car- 
michael, Ferris-Noeth-Stern Co; W. K. 
Holmes and L. A. Wander, research 
products department, Ward Baking Co. 

William Fisch, H. Malchow and L, E. 
Rogers, of the American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., were present during the 
morning session, but left in the after- 
noon for Rocky Mount, N. C., where 
their company has under construction a 
wholesale bakery. It also has plants at 
Wilmington, N. C., and Winston-Salem, 
and recently acquired a tract of ground 
at Charlotte, on which to erect a bakery 
at an early date. Mr. Malchow will 
make a five months’ tour of the United 
States and Europe, studying baking con- 
ditions. 

The American Bakeries Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., during the recent Kamram 
Grotto circus in that city gave Muggins, 
the circus elephant, a party on his one 
hundred and tenth birthday and baked a 
cake for him weighing 110 pounds and 
carrying 110 candles. The other animals 
were invited to attend the party, which 
was staged in the center ring. Thou- 
sands of children laughed their approval 
when the elephant and the dogs smeared 
their faces with the white icing. The 
cake was baked in several layers, and 
beautifully embossed. 

J. H. Wootrince. 
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Meeting at Centralia Receives Much Good 
Advice from A, F. Gerhard, L. J. 
Weber and R. W. Bascom 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—One of the most suc- 
cessful meetings in the history of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Centralia, Nov. 14. 
Headquarters were at the Queen City 
Hall, where the business session was held 
in the morning and a luncheon served at 
noon. The afternoon was given over to 
practical baking demunstrations at the 
plant of the Wehrle Baking Co. 

The morning session was presided over 
by Adolph Benz, Peoria, Ill., a baker 
very prominent in the affairs of the IIli- 
nois Association of the Baking Industry. 
The first speaker called upon was A. F. 
Gerhard, instructor in ornamenting at 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
who, in speaking of the benefits to be 
derived from the schools of baking, stat- 
ed that the baking industry was one of 
the oldest trades, but is still in its in- 
fancy from a scientific standpoint, al- 
though in the comparatively short time 
science has been employed in the trade 
many remarkable improvements have 
taken place, and many more are to come. 
Mr. Gerhard then called attention to the 
advancement in other industries, such as 
steel, packing and provision, all of which 
he attributed to science. 

He went on to say that the bakers 
now realize that scientific knowledge is 
necessary for the advancement of their 
industry, and that it is this knowledge 
which the schools of baking are supply- 
ing. He called attention particularly to 
Dunwoody Institute, which he said is di- 
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vided into seven departments and offers 
42 subjects, in which baking and milling 
are emphasized. The purpose of the 
school, he explained, is to teach bakers to 
work with their minds as well as with 
their hands, to get them to understand 
the how and why of practical bakeshop 
practices and to fit them to handle every 
phase of the work in their shops, from 
the superintendent to the helper. The 
courses, he added, include bakeshop prac- 
tice, care of material, management, han- 
dling of help, baking, new formulas and 
the study of methods. 

In speaking of the sweet goods depart- 
ment Mr. Gerhard explained that the stu- 
dents are required to make a complete 
line of such products, from simple 
cookies to elaborate French pastry. Two 
hours are devoted daily to decorating, 
which includes small tube, scroll icing, 
lettering, painting and molds. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that decorating, 
which has been in use in Europe for a 


deliver the most bread in the best con- 
dition at the least cost. He called atten- 
tion to the value of advertising space 
on trucks, which are constantly movin 

from one part of town to another and 
hence are seen by many. He urged that 
they keep their trucks clean, saying that 
that in itself is good advertising. 

A general discussion was opened on 
the Illinois bread weight law, led by 
Chairman Benz. This discussion. was 
ended only when lunch was served, im- 
mediately following which the bakers ad- 
journed to the plant of the Wehrle Bak- 
ing Co., where L. G. Weber gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of the “No-Dough- 
Time” method of bread baking and A. F. 
Gerhard, of the Dunwoody - Institute, 
demonstrated pastry ornamentation. 


NOTES 


W. H. Stephens represented the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 


R. W. Russell was in attendance at 
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long time, is becoming more popular in 
this country, and that progressive bakers 
are not overlooking the fact that it is a 
big trade getter. Mr. Gerhard concluded 
his address by inviting the bakers to visit 
the institute at any time, and assured 
them that it would be worth their while. 
The association then went on record as 
indorsing the Dunwoody Institute. 

L. J. Weber, a demonstrator for the 
Fleischmann Co., in speaking of the “No- 
Dough-Time” method of baking, men- 
tioned as some of its assets the fact that 
it is very simple, that the dough will be 
ready within 35 or 40 minutes, providing 
that the temperature is kept at 105 to 
115 degrees, that it can be baked in 30 
minutes, care being taken that the oven 
does not get too hot, and that it will 
save 50 per cent of a bakeshop’s ice bill 
in the summer time. 

Following Mr. Weber’s remarks, Rob- 
ert W. Bascom spoke on “Truck Effi- 
ciency,” pointing out that dependability 
is the first consideration in buying 
trucks, and that it is also very important 
that they be suited to the needs of the 
buyers. He advised that trucks be 
bought only from dealers who maintain 
service stations in which complete lines 
of repair parts are carried. The baker, 
he said, should buy the truck which will 


the meeting in the interest of the Ward 
Baking Co. 

F, H. Rashe, Carbondale, IIl., repre- 
sented the Aviston (IIl.) Milling Co. 

A. P. Brewer attended the meeting in 
behalf of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

E. A. Miller, of the Miller-Gildehaus 
Co., flour jobbers, Centralia, Ill., dropped 
in for a while. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was represented by 
Fred C. Pulliam. 

J. G. Howell, Carbondale, IIl., repre- 
sented the Becker Co., St. Louis, distrib- 
utors of baking machinery. 

J. G. Bowen, St. Louis district man- 
ager, and Louis Wahl, represented the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers. 

J. W. Dueker, ey representative 
in Illinois for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was present. 

G. E. McKinley, Springfield, Mo., gen- 
eral salesman for the K. B. R. Milling 
Co., Marquette, Kansas, was present. 

Adolph Benz, Peoria, Ill, a baker 
widely known throughout the state, par- 
ticularly in the affairs of the Illinois As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, was 
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complimented on the manner in which he 
presided. 

W. H. Broch, St. Louis, Illinois repre- 
sentative for the Newton (Kansas) \\jJ]- 
ing & Elevator Co., attended in behalf 
of the mill. 

A, E. Whiteside, Carbondale, IIl., rep- 
resentative of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., was greeting his numer- 
ous friends. 

L. J. Weber, who represented the 
Fleischmann Co., gave a short talk in 
the morning and a practical baking dem- 
onstration in the afternoon. 

P. J. McKinney, St. Louis, district 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and W. F. Fiedler, Illinois repre- 
sentative for that company, were present, 

W. M. Miller, of the Miller-Day idson 
Flour Co., St. Louis, stopped over in 
Centralia for the meeting while 0: his 
way to Mount Vernon, IIl., where hie js 
interested in the Davidson Biscuit (o, 


The following representatives 0% the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. registered: |}. F. 
Wallschlaeger, district manager St. 
Louis, C. E. Mitchell, F. J. Smith, J, G. 
Stephenson and D. P. Young, the 'atter 


being secretary of the association. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Trade Good, but Price War Threat: ied— 
Bakers Well Supplied with Flour-- 
Fruit Market Weak 


Seatrite, Wasu.—November, so far, 
has been an exceedingly profitable » onth 
for bakers in this territory. Oui puts 
have been somewhat better than i. the 
previous month, and commodity }rices 
less, making the general profits | .rger 
than heretofore. Price cutting cont :iues, 
and conditions seem to point ti yard 
bread wars in several localities \ here 
fairly well-balanced prices have pre: iiled 
for many months. Several of the |..rger 
wholesalers in Seattle have reduced their 
prices 1@1%%c on the 1-lb and 6-lb 
loaves. This was brought about by other 
bakers placing inserts and premiu is in 
their wrapped loaves. Efforts are | cing 
made to adjust the matter and prevent a 
serious price cutting campaign. 

In the southern districts prices are 
holding fairly well at 7@8c, 10@12« for 
the 1-lb and 1%-lb loaves, wra)ped, 
wholesale, the average being somewhat 
below last month’s figures, althoug') the 
larger wholesalers are still getting 8 12c. 

The market for sweet goods durin the 
past 30 days has been considerably |et- 





ter than for several months, pro! ably 
because of cooler weather. Outpuis in 
this branch of the bakery business are 


considerably in excess of anything the 
past year, and prices are strong. 

Mills are bidding for business «:nong 
such bakers as are not already con| ract- 
ed up to the limit. Most of the !atter 
either have stocks of flour or con racts 
to cover requirements well into the 
spring. They bought early at low jrices, 
and the average blend probably runs 
around $5.50@5.75. Many bakers are us- 
ing a stronger blend than heretofor:, and 
the quality of the bread is improving. 

Few bakers are contracting large 
stocks of pie and other fruit comodi- 
ties, as is usual at this time of the year. 
Large carry-overs have weakene:i the 
market, and continued reports of over- 
production of fruit have had a ten lency 
to stop buying, even at very low fi:ures. 


BISCUIT COMPANY ENLARGES 


The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Los An- 
geles, is erecting a factory adjoining its 
present site, to cover an area of 14(x200 
feet and consist of three floor: and 
basement. The cost will be over %250,- 
000. It will be equipped with the ‘atest 
machinery known to the cracker indus- 
try, all electrically driven. Map! will 
be used for flooring throughout. Sky- 
lights, 13x84 feet, will give a davlight 
system to the third floor. The outside of 
the building will be of pressed rick, 
white enamel trimming and terra cotta, 
to match the present one. 

In 1907 the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. 
moved from Aliso and Lyons Street to 
Pecan and East First, and in 191! the 
present three-story and basement huild- 
ing was erected, which enabled it ' 
double the output. The new building wil 
increase the capacity two and 2 half 
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Automatic Carton Filling and Sealing Machine 


times. Both the present and new plant 
were designed and built by J. F. Rhodes. 
J. A. Corbett is manager of the com- 
pan) and D. M. Hirsch sales manager. 
NOTES 
L. ‘island has opened a bakery in 
Can!)., Oregon. 


The Emmett (Idaho) Bakery has in- 
stallec an oven. 
Federson’s bakery, Tacoma, will in- 


stall electric oven. 

J. tocheco and T. Paul have opened 
a bakery in Oakland, Cal. 

Ralp's grocery, Los Angeles, has re- 


modele:! its bakery department. 
The Vallejo (Cal.) Bakery, recently 


damaged by fire, is being rebuilt. 
The Valley Baking Co., Medford, Ore- 
gon, lis installed more equipment. 


E. J. Luebow, Anaheim, Cal., has sold 
the Boston bakery to Lee Eicholtz. 

An electric oven has been installed by 
E. B. Arnold, Monmouth, Oregon. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Bend, Oregon, 
has installed additional equipment. 

Fire caused a loss of several thousand 
dollars to the Star bakery, Delta, Cal. 

The Heintz bakery, San Pedro, Cal., 
has been purchased by A. E. Perkins. 

The White Cross bakery, Colton, Cal., 
has installed a bread wrapping machine. 

J. A. Robbins, of Robbins’ bakery, 
Lewistown, Mont., is visiting in Seattle. 

F. Duffy, South Main Street, Los An- 
geles, has sold his bakery to N. Brunner. 

G. G. Patterson, Forest Grove, Oregon, 
has sold his Home bakery to J. Parsons. 

Arthur B. Watson, Snohomish, Wash., 
has moved into his new, up-to-date bak- 
ery. 

Carl Anderson, Independence, Oregon, 
has sold his bakery interests to Martin 
Peele. 

Sigurd Ness, of the Sumner (Wash.) 
ert has installed an automatic dough 

ivider. 

The Electric bakery has been opened 
at McMinnville, Oregon, by Conser & 
Bogard. 

F. L. Lake, of the Butterhorn bakery, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, was a recent visitor 
in Seattle. 

The Paulsbo (Wash.) Bakery has in- 
stalled more machinery. A. Hansen is 
proprietor. 

The McClelland pie factory, North 
Main Street, Los Angeles, has installed 
another oven. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Corona, Cal., 
has been reopened by E. A. Bowen and 
T. P. Riddell. 

, The Community bakery, Tacoma, has 
installed an electric oven. E. L. Swin- 
ney is proprietor. 

The Brown grocery store, 3701 East 
Fourteenth Street, Oakland, has opened 
a bakery department. 

The “Wife-Saving Station” is the odd 
name of a bakery and delicatessen 
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opened by Mrs. L, E. Rickard at Rich- 
mond, Cal. 


The Maywood (Cal.) Bakery has been 
sold to G. E. Earnst, S. E. Heilmann 
and George Thompson. 


Edward Hall, of the Betsy Ann bak- 
ery, Tacoma, has been sentenced to 90 
days’ federal jury duty. 

E. W. Poulin has sold his interest in 
the Northrup bakery, Portland, to his 
partner, E. J. Rosenlund. 

Ruben Walden is now established in 
the baking business at 803 Union Street, 
Seattle, having sold his café. 

George Schmidt, owner of the Seward 
(Alaska) Bakery, went to Seattle, Wash., 
and met his bride-to-be on her arrival 
from Germany. 

That a cooky factory is not a nuisance 
was the legal opinion made public in Los 
Angeles when property owners peti- 
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Machines for Folding Cartons 
— ‘A Macaroni Factory of Today.” 


tioned the board of supervisors to pre- 
vent the erection of one. 

The Sanford bakery, Pasadena, has 
been purchased by H. C. and R. D. 
Brooks, formerly of Whittier. 

M. Orthober has bought the Richelieu 
bakery, on Guerrero Street, San Fran- 
cisco, from Oscar Gustafson. 

Johnson & Gurguich have installed new 
equipment in their Golden Gate bakery, 
1483 Seventh Street, Oakland. 

Peter Walters, Centralia, Wash., has 
sold his bakery to A. T. Sandison, and 
is looking for a new location. 

James Hutchings & Son are building, 
at Roseburg, Oregon, a 40x60-foot bak- 
ery, of stone and tile construction. 

The Elite bakery, Long Beach, Cal., 
has moved to Fourth Street and Redondo 
Avenue. C. C. Gough is proprietor. 


H. W. Lange recently sold his Supreme 


The Roller, Which Receives the Dough from the Mixers 
— “A Macaroni Factory of Today.” 


electric bakery, East Twenty-ninth and 
Alberta, Portland, to A. L. Bunnell. 

F. J. Huntington, formerly with the 
Myrtle Point (Oregon) Bakery, has 
bought the bakery at Coquille, Oregon. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Warneke recently 
visited Pacific Coast cities. Mr. Warneke 
has large baking interests in Kansas City. 


Henry Moe, Powers, Oregon, has sold 
his bakery to J. Frazier, formerly in the 
baking business at Myrtle Point, Oregon. 


The Pomona Maid bakery is the new 
name of the Bake-Rite bakery, Pomona, 
Cal. C. R. Clark and W. S. McGrath 
are proprietors. 


George Seitz, formerly proprietor of 
the Elite Catering Co., Los Angeles, has 
opened a cakeshop in the Jones Market 
Building, Portland, 


Schindler Bros. have sold their Vienna 
bakery, Petaluma, Cal., to A. Tomsky, 
formerly with the Young & Swain bak- 
ery, San Francisco. 


A. E. Henning, who several years ago 
bought the Quality bakery in the Public 
Market, San Pedro, Cal., has sold it to 
J. W. Vandermast. 


Stephen Arnold, Willets, Cal., has sold 
his Redwood Highway bakery to T. L. 
Rottler, who has been engaged in the 
same line at Vallejo. 


Mrs. John Krom, recently in the bak- 
ing business in Fairbanks, Alaska, has 
opened “Mrs. Krom’s Home Bakery” at 
4233 University Way, Seattle. 

The Gold Seal bakery, on Hoover 
Street, Los Angeles, has purchased new 
equipment for its pastry shop, and is 
being enlarged. Carl Enders is manager. 


The South San Francisco Baking Co. 
will soon install its complete unit of 
automatic bread making equipment, and 
move into its new building in December. 
Boido & Dalmele are proprietors. 


H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, is touring eastern 
states, accompanied by Mrs. Haynes. 
He reports having interested a number 
of eastern baking syndicates in the use 
of loganberries for pie making. 


The Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
Oregon, has placed a contract for a 
large overhead proofer and other ma- 
chinery. The capacity of the plant will 
be greatly increased. H. F. Rittmann is 
president of the concern, and Walter 
Malloy manager. 


The annual midwinter conference of 
the Washington State Master Bakers’ 
Association will be held at Spokane, 
Dec. 2. Among the questions slated for 
discussion are legislation, chain store 
competition, advertising and the “Toast 
for Breakfast” campaign. 


The new plant of the Monte Sante 
bakery, Oakland, Cal., will be the main 
factory for a string of 20 retail stores 
to be installed in the Oakland district. 
It will be a complete, modern shop, with 
facilities for baking both bread and pas- 
tries. Mr. Rosenthal, the manager, hopes 
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to have the plant in operation early in 
the spring. 

Late last month, Fred Milheim, north- 
ern coast representative of the Joe Lowe 
Co., was called home from Montana be- 
cause of the death of Mrs. Milheim in an 
automobile accident. With her two 
daughters, she was motoring about Seat- 
tle with friends when a motorcycle trav- 
elling at a high rate of speed ran into 
their automobile, overturning and crush- 
ing Mrs. Milheim beneath it. Her two 
daughters were thrown clear of the ma- 
chine, suffering only slight cuts and 
bruises, 


KANSAS CITY BAKERY NEWS 


Bread Sales Normal—Consumers’ Bread Co, 
Expands—Floods Curtail Shipments in 
Kansas and Oklahoma 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bread sales in 
Kansas City show. slight gains over Oc- 
tober business in most instances, but a 
few plants report curtailment of de- 
mand. In the latter cases, this situation 
is generally attributed to resumption of 
baking of hot breads by housewives. 
No prolonged period of low tempera- 
tures has visited this section as yet, and 
when real winter arrives a further con- 
traction is expected by bakers, 

However, the sales of this November, 
as a whole, show a marked increase from 
the corresponding month of last year. 
It is assumed that the warmer weather 
of this year and a better employment 
situation are partly responsible, but the 
gain in popularity of bakers’ bread is 
undoubtedly a factor. 

Shipping from Kansas City and other 
southwestern plants is reported about 
normal in volume. Prices and weights 
are unchanged, with no serious price 
cutting reported from any section. 





TOAST CAMPAIGN LOSES FORCE 


Some of the local leaders in the move- 
ment to increase the use of toast as a 
breakfast food are expressing disap- 
pointment at such returns as are ap- 
parent. The principal criticism is of 
the electrical dealers and the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co., for alleged lack 
of co-operation. 

When the campaign first started here, 
the Kansas City Master Bakers’ Club 
made an arrangement with the power 
company whereby the latter would re- 
deem coupons inclosed in bread wrap- 
pers on certain days, and apply them on 
electric toasters. Each coupon had a 
value of $2. The rest of the cost of 
the toaster was to be paid by the con- 
sumer on monthly installments. It is 
claimed that the power company and 
dealers demanded an additional $2 cash 
deposit on each toaster. 

Whether or not this factor is respon- 
sible, returns from the coupons have 
been meager so far. At Wichita, Kan- 
sas, sales of toasters have been substan- 
tially increased through the use of the 
coupons. In that city the dealers re- 
quire no additional deposit. 

So far in the campaign here, united 
action of all allied industries has been 
lacking, but the various groups will be 
brought into co-operation in a_ short 
time, the committee in charge announces. 
The bakers, with one or two millers, have 
been carrying the brunt of the publicity 
in their local advertising. The Bakers’ 
Club appropriated enough funds to carry 
on a newspaper campaign through the 
remainder of this year several weeks 
before the other industries were stimu- 
lated to action. 


HOUSEWARMING AT SMITH PLANT 


Completion of the new addition to the 
Smith bakery of the Consumers’ Bread 
Co., Kansas City, and the complete re- 
modeling of the old part of the plant, 
led to a housewarming party in which all 
of those connected with the organization 
participated. 

The recent work on the Smith bakery 
raised its capacity to about 250,000 
loaves of bread daily. One of the feat- 
ures of the plant now is a travelling 
oven, capable of producing 4,500 loaves 
an hour. It is said to be the fourth 
largest oven in the world. 

Long tables were placed in the wrap- 
ping room of the plant to accommodate 
the 300 guests at the party during the 
banquet, at which Bryce B. Smith, presi- 
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dent, presided as toast master. The 
evening was mainly devoted to dancing. 


EX-BAKER SAW THE LIGHT 


The following letter was recently re- 
ceived by the manager of a Kansas City 
bakery: 

Cuicaco, Itt. 
Smith Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Gentlemen: While I was employed by 
your concern I allowed myself to believe 
that I was justified in taking bread 
without cost, but God has shown me it 
was asin. I also ate some cakes, and I 
was wasteful of your bread when I 
caught bread on the belt. Sometimes I 
even destroyed bread. 

Inclosed find $3 to pay for the bread 
that I was responsible for taking, hoping 
you will forgive my sinful actions. God 
bless you. 

Vircit GILLHAM, 
Salvation Army Training Camp, 700 
Brompton Avenue. 


Harry E. Smith, manager of the plant, 
inclosed the money in an envelope and 
returned it to Mr. Gillham, along with 
the following note: “Please use this 
money in God’s work.” 


NOTES 

W. E. Long, president W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, specialists in bakery serv- 
ice, spent several days in Kansas City 
recently, visiting the wholesale baking 
plants here. 

Heavy rains during the past month 
had an adverse effect on train operations 
in the Southwest. Wichita, Kansas, bak- 
eries, and those in Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, Okla., were able, part of the time, 
to make only a small percentage of their 
deliveries out of town. Kansas City 
plants were not so badly affected. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





SCOTLAND AND THE CHEAP LOAF 

Giascow, Scoriranp.—Flour importers 
in Scotland are naturally inclined to ask 
why no one in the flour importing trade 
was invited to give evidence before Lord 
Linlithgow’s committee if the latter was 
earnestly concerned over the question of 
producing a cheap loaf. In the case of 
England, in which the committee esti- 
mates that probably the imports of flour 
do not exceed 8 per cent of the total 
requirements, to overlook the flour im- 
porter was not so serious a matter as it 
was in Scotland’s case. 

Here, as the committee acknowledges, 
the normal proportion of imported flour 
to total bread requirements is about 40 
per cent, and one would have imagined 
that it would have made use of the im- 
porters’ knowledge of markets in order 
to guide it as to costs and as to the 
measure of importance to be placed on 
the home millers’ evidence regarding the 
economics of their trade and the sug- 
gested means for improving its stability. 

The omission to call in the importers 
of flour as witnesses has not gone un- 
noticed in Scotland. The Glasgow Her- 
ald comments upon it, particularly in 
view of the fact that Lord Linlithgow’s 
committee, in the previous stage of its 
inquiry, which concerned meat prices, 
drew attention to the nonparticipation 
as witnesses of the Scottish Federation 
of Meat Traders. The Herald’s comment 
is that the absence of flour importers 
from the later stage of the inquiry, not 
of their own choice but because the com- 
mittee issued no invitation to them, was 
calculated to vitiate the results, from the 
standpoint of the consumers’ interests, 
just as much as the action of the meat 
traders of Scotland in ignoring the pre- 
vious stage of the inquiry. 

It is pointed out that the committee 
derived its appointment from the minis- 
ter of agriculture and this fact means 
that it viewed the whole problem from 
the es of the home producers of 
wheat. s the importers’ contribution 
to the bread supply is only equal to one 
fifth of the total volume, it is obvious 
that a review of the position from that 
angle is not sufficiently wide to cover the 
ground involved in the consumers’ inter- 
ests, and that it was only because it was 
a producers’ inquiry that the exclusion of 
the flour importers could be justified or 
pardoned, 

As regards the results of the inquiry, 
Scotland is not much concerned with the 
prospect of an all-English loaf being 
produced at 14d less than the common 


charge for the ordinary loaf, nor is it 
greatly concerned with the qualities of 
yeoman wheat, or any other improved 
variety. The committee itself realizes 
that this part of its recommendation, the 
most important part to it, has no direct 
interest to Scotland, and frankly says so. 

Strangely enough, the only possible 
equivalent to the all-English cheap loaf 
has been suggested by the importers 
whom the committee did not see its way 
to consult. There is a cheaper loaf pos- 
sible in Scotland. It can be made from 
the secondary flours from American and 
Canadian wheat, either imported or home 
milled. It is the opinion of the flour 
trade here that the bakers would be con- 
sulting the interests of all concerned if 
they introduced a secondary loaf made 
from these flours. 

A good proportion of these flours are 
being used by many bakers in the pro- 
duction of a loaf which is selling at the 
same price as top quality bread. This is 
unfair to bakers of the latter, as well 
as to the consumers. Before the war, 
Glasgow had a secondary loaf, and there 
are flour experts today who believe that, 
in view of the distress due to unem- 
ployment, there never was a time when a 
secondary and cheaper loaf would be 
more acceptable to the masses on the 
Clyde. 





BLUE RIDGE BAKERS’ CLUB 

Bakers doing business in the Lynch- 
burg-Roanoke, Va., territory organized 
the Blue Ridge Bakers’ Club at the Vir- 
ginian Hotel, Lynchburg, Va., with rep- 
resentatives of 18 firms present from 
Roanoke, Danville and other near-by 
points. W. F. Davis, of the Sunlight 
Bakery, Inc., Roanoke, was elected pres- 
ident, A. B. Chewning, Lynchburg ( Va.) 
Steam Bakery, Inc., vice president, and 
Walter C. Michael, Michael’s bakery, 
Roanoke, secretary. 

Mr. Chewning called the meeting to 
order and welcomed the visitors, and 
Mr. Michael was named temporary chair- 
man. J. H. Woolridge outlined the pur- 
pose of the gathering, and cited the 
good being accomplished in various cities 
throughout the Potomac states that have 
organized local units. 

A committee on bylaws and constitu- 
tion, consisting of A. B. Chewning, 
Lynchburg, F. Bowman, Roanoke, and 
W. H. Adams, Lynchburg,.was appoint- 
ed, after which R. W. Brooks, of the 
Fleischmann Co., read a paper on “What 
the Housewife Wants,” in which he ex- 
plained the best methods to encourage 
the use of bakery products. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Washington, 
spoke at length on “What is the Baker’s 
Greatest Competitor?” He said hot bis- 
cuits, muffins and corn bread, together 
with self-rising flour, were the baker’s 
greatest competitors. He advocated com- 
bating them by regulations, and the only 
way it can be done successfully, said he, 
was by having a standardized product. 
Every state should fix by law a stand- 
ard for self-rising flour, declared Dr. 
Jacobs. He said every state south of 
the Mason and Dixon line was a dump- 
ing ground for inferior grades of flour, 
and in some of the southern states mill- 
ers cannot make flour cheap enough to 
sell to the mixing plants. 

J. Archer Vaughn, of the Fleischmann 
Co., reviewed the many national adver- 
tising campaigns now being carried on 
throughout the country to increase the 
sales of bakery products, and urged the 
bakers to produce only quality goods, 
backed up with a liberal sales plan. 

Following the meeting, which lasted 
over three hours, the out-of-town rep- 
resentatives were guests of the Lynch- 
burg bakers at a dinner at the Virginian 
Hotel. Monthly meetings of the club 
will be held, rotating between the sev- 
eral towns and cities affiliated with the 
organization. 


NOTES 


L. D. Johnson, Bedford, Va., attended 
his first bakers’ meeting. 

R. W. Brooks, J. A. Vaughn, R. E. 
Hayes and J. S. Hughes represented the 
Fleischmann Co. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs left immediately 
after the dinner for Danville, to confer 
with self-rising flour interests. 

W. H. Adams and A. Reinhardt, of 
the Sta-Kleen bakery, Lynchburg, to- 
gether with R. M. Everidge, of the Fed- 








eral bakery, Lynchburg, took an active 
part in the proceedings. 

The No-Dough-Time process occupied 
a good part of the meeting, bakers being 
much interested in its development. 


W. F. Davis, W. C. Michael, w. 0. 
Thompson, C. A. Jennings and F, Bow- 
man travelled in a party from Roanoke. 


The Electrik Maid Bake Shop, 907 
Main Street, Lynchburg, has had the jn- 
terior of its shop and sales room puinted 
white. 


Robert Winfree, of the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Steam Bakery, Inc., is taking a 
course at the American Institute of 
Baking. 

J. B. Winfree, Jr., president, \. B. 
Chewning, secretary, and T. J. Row- 
land, superintendent, Lynchburg Steam 
Bakery, Inc., helped welcome visitors, 

The meeting sent flowers and » tele- 
gram of sympathy to the family of ¢. 
A. Miller, Norfolk, whose little dat vhter 
recently died. Mr. Miller is the F cisch- 
mann Co. sales agent for Virginia 


J. H. Woorri ce. 





W. E. LONG CO. CONFEREN( : 
“The development of manpower |; the 
secret of success,” said D. P. ¢ hind- 
blom, in opening the work of th: gen- 
eral managers’ conference held the 
offices of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
Nov. 19-21. 


“Clearly defined lines of auth rity,” 
continued Mr. Chindblom, “are nec: sary 
in developing an organization. \ «rbal 


orders are one of the worst disea «s in 
the bakery business. It is there © here 
the executive often oversteps himse!, and 


brings about laxity in carrying ow! any . 
concerted programme of action.” 
Other important topics discusse.! by 
the conference were the proper met liods 
for operating the baking depart ent, 
how best to extend the business th: ough 
sales promotion, the defining of! the 
duties of the various executives vo! the 


business and the best principles go\ern- 
ing the selection and training of men in 
all departments. 

Selling and delivery costs were dis- 
cussed fully, and it was brought to the 
attention of the managers that through 
the proper form of control these costs 
could be greatly reduced. 

Mr. Spillman, of New York City, ad- 
dressed the conference on “The Consum- 


er and the Loaf of Bread,” and Mr. 
Howell, of the Brookmire Economic 
Service, New York City, on business con- 
ditions, showing through his statistical 


researches that 1924 promised to be a 
good year for all lines. 

Another interesting address was that 
made by Mr. Eldred, of the Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University, 
showing the results which have been 
made there through researches into the 
problems of costs in both the produc- 
tion and selling departments. 

Those attending the conference were 
guests of the W. E. Long Co. al the 
threatre on Monday evening and at 4 
banquet on Tuesday evening. 

The following were present: (. A. 
Markle, Akron, Ohio; N. Amrhein, 
Springfield, Ill; F. Plate, Omaha, Neb; 
M. Carpenter, Milwaukee; R. Meyer, 
Paterson, N. J; J. Kenley, Connersville, 
Ind; H. B. Hardie, Denver; J. A. Diet- 
zen, Frankton, Ind; Charles Regan, Eau 
Claire, Wis; Fred Haller, Pittsburgh; 
V. W. Conklin, Decatur, Ill; William 
Korn, Davenport, Iowa; J. Korn, Quincy, 
Ill; Charles Korn, Davenport, Iowa; 0. 
Korn, Clinton, Iowa; F. A. Schoenlen, 
Portland, Oregon; William Matthael, 
Tacoma, Wash; Charles Smith, Lawrence, 
Kansas; William Muller, Musiegon, 
Mich; J. W. Costello, Los Angeles; J. 
M. Regan, R. Wahl, Minneapolis; |. 5: 
Bressler, Pueblo, Colo; S. Seelig, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; H. Urquhart, Sprinvfield, 
Ohio; C. N. Power and E. T. Norton, 
Pueblo, Colo; M. Miller, Elwood, Ini; P. 
Williams and G. Williams, Scranton. Pa; 
Mr. Meeske, Muskegon, Mich; (i. J: 
Pratt, Kalamazoo, Mich; H. E. ong; 
Toledo; F. B. Clarke, Akron, Ohio; W- 
C. Shelly, Vancouver, B. C; C. F. Alt 
stadt, Waterloo, Iowa; L. Garttner, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; W. C. Hutchinson, [1am- 
mond, Ind; W. Eldred, Leland Stanford 
University; J. C. Howell, H. Spiliman, 
New York, H. M. Freer, J. Burns. Chi- 
cago; J. F. Regan, Minneapolis. 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


MICHIGAN 

The Pennat Baking Co., Flint, opened 
its new plant with a house warming for 
grocers and their friends. : 

John F. Hildebrand, former president 
Shults Bread Co., New York, has re- 
turned home from Mount Clemens. 

H. A. Inman, Olivet, has sold his 
bakery to Edward Longer and Harlan 
Lampson. 

G. E. Hogh has succeeded Leo Schlis- 
inger in the baking business at 5027 
Beaubien Street, Detroit. 

John Shaughnessy, baker, Rochester, is 
on a western trip. 

The Red Front bakery is in operation 
at Renton. 

The Superior Baking Co., Alma, has 
been absorbed by the Gauss Baking Co., 
Lansing. 

Max Pietkowski, baker, has succeeded 
H. 1D. Cohen, 6500 Horatio Street, De- 
troit. 

J. W. Albright, baker, 3714 Hudson 
Avenue, Detroit, has sold out to Oscar 
Felts. 

The Henry bakery is a new concern 
at 13039 Charlevoix Avenue, Detroit. 

The Detroit Pie & Pastry Co. has be- 
gun business at 6925 East Jefferson Av- 
enuc, Detroit. 

Joseph Pirer has bought the bakery 
of George Bennett, Rockford. 

Johnson & Moselle have opened a bak- 
ery 1t Bessemer. 

lr’, W. Clay is remodeling a building 
at \\ hite Pigeon into a bakery. 

Ti» Dimiterau Baking Co. has opened 
a store at 1215 St. Antoine Street, De- 
troi 

Tie Blue Ribbon Baking Co., with 
$25,000 capital stock,"is a new concern 
at $135 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit. 

C. C. Bennett has succeeded C. E. Paul 
as owner of the W. & L. bakery, 219 
East Shiawassee Street, Lansing. 

Harry sig has bought the bak- 
ery 0f William Fentherly, Mitchell, 

The Rose Lee Better Bakeshop has 
openc at 14443 Charlevoix Avenue, De- 
troit 

E. C. Perkins, Dundee, has sold his 
bakery to M. Grencheau. 

Leon Bell, Three Rivers, has sold his 
bakery to W. H. Ruth. . 

L. E. Perkins, Dundee, has sold his 
bakery to M. Brancheau. 

The Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing, 
has added additional delivery equipment. 

The Groger Grocery & Baking Co., De- 
troit, have opened a new bakery, three 
stories high, and containing all modern 
automatic equipment. ‘ 
The Quo Vadis Bakery & Pastry Co. 
has begun operation at 2400 Smith Av- 
enue, Detroit. 

The Heller bakery has succeeded the 
Surbrooke bakery at Fort Austin. 

Frank Vosburg opened a bakery at 
Lake Odessa. 

J. M. Pahl has bought the bakery of 
Oscar Heinz, 8736 Linwood Avenue, De- 
troit. 

The bakery of B. F. Robinson, Custer 
City, damaged $8,000 by fire, is being 
rebuilt on a larger scale. 

W. H. Place has succeeded Kramer 
Bros. in the baking business at Pontiac. 

The Greissel Bread Co., Detroit, has 
added another bread oven. 

The J. D. Vester bakery, Sturgis, is 
erecting a new plant. 


OHIO 

The Macedonian Bakery Co. is a new 
on at 214 North Main Street, Mans- 

eld. 

A. Winane has bought the Star bak- 
ery, Van Wert. 

A. G. Linkey is operating the Goeker 
bakery at Woodville. 

Oliver Cakins has opened a bakery at 
Gallipolis, 

Jacob Lund, baker, Maumee, has re- 
turned home from Germany. 

The Danish bakery has been established 
at Sixth and Main streets, Cincinnati. 

C. E. Libert has taken over the East 
End bakery, Salem. 

The Sanitary Baking Co. Newton 
Falls, has under construction a plant 
to cost $15,000. 

The New System Bakery Co., Jackson, 
as moved into larger quarters and in- 
Stalled additional machinery. 

- H. Kaase, retail baker, Akron, is 
dead, at the age of 35 years. He had 





recently completed a beautiful home op- 
posite the Fairlawn Country Club. 

M. R. Kops has succeeded R. L. 
Ernsthausen in the baking business at 
729 Walnut Street, Toledo. 

John Scott, Plain City, is remodeling a 
building to house his bakery. 

Charles Thompson, West Fourth Street, 
Marion, has sold his bakery to B. J. 
Castell, of South Bend. 

The Home bakery, Girard, has moved 
to Main and Ward streets. 

To celebrate the formal opening of 
the new Youngstown plant of the Ward 
Baking Co., a street parade was held the 
opening night. It was an impressive dis- 
play, and included the delivery vehicles 
manned by Ward salesmen in uniforms. 
Music was furnished by a decorated car, 
in which was installed a calliope. 

John J. Fuhr brought suit against 
Fred J. Stroehmann, Uhrichsville, claim- 
ing that he sold his business and bakery 
to Stroehmann for a down payment of 
$10,000 and promissory notes to cover the 
balance. He claims there was an agree- 
ment that certain provisions of the sale 
would be voided if bread did not reach a 
wholesale price of 10c and a retail price 
of 12c. Fuhr says this mark was reached, 
and that if Stroehmann did not take ad- 
vantage of it, it was his own fault. He 
further claims that he has not received 
any payments on the notes. In order to 
save the good-will and value of the 
business, he petitions for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, 

Charles V. Scully, connected with the 
National Biscuit Co. for the past 30 
years, has associated himself with the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati, a chain organization extending 
throughout the Middle West, and oper- 
ating 1,785 retail stores, and will have 
complete charge of its baking plants. 

The Sycamore Baking Co. has opened 
at the corner of Sixth and Sycamore 
streets, Cincinnati. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, manu- 
facturers of bakers’ machinery, has ac- 
quired 10 acres of land in the Bond Hill 
section, to be used for future expansion. 

The New System Bakery Co. has ac- 
quired a 99-year lease on the property 
at 57 East Long Street, Columbus, on 
which it will erect a modern bakery. 

George Miller, Bowling Green, has 
moved his bakery into larger quarters. 

Work has been started on the $50,000 
addition to the plant of the Spang Bak- 
ing Co., on Lorain Avenue, Cleveland. 

The Grennan Cake Co., 1941 East Six- 
ty-sixth Street, Cleveland, will erect a 
garage, 69x100, of brick and steel. 

Joseph Schwebel, Lawrence Street, 
Youngstown, is building a bakery to cost 
$12,000. 

Three steam bread ovens are being in- 
stalled at the Donaldson Baking Co. 
plant, Columbus. 

James Hofstatter has acquired the 
New System bakery at Kenton. 

H. M. Miller, Akron, and J. D. Pop- 
lin have bought the bakery of F. E. 
Lewton, Carrollton. 

The A, B. Flory Co., Canton, has com- 
pleted an addition, 50x100, and is equip- 
ping it with a complete line of cake 
machinery. 

The Andrews Baking Co., Dayton, will 
erect a two-story bakery, 70x120, of re- 
enforced concrete. 


INDIANA 

The Lang Baking Co., 3232 East Tenth 
Street, Indianapolis, has been succeeded 
by the Hoosier Baking Co. 

Israel Fuchs, Evansville, has bought 
the Max Weinberg bakery, 520 South 
Fourth Street. 

The O. K. bakery, Evansville, has in- 
stalled considerable new equipment. 

Edward Berteaux has moved his bak- 
ery equipment from Fairmount to Michi- 
gan City. 

The Central Baking System bakery, 
Ladoga, will be known in the future as 
the Gardner bakery. 

F, A. Stevens, operating a bakery at 
913 East Main’ Street, Richmond, will 
move to 1030 Main Street. 

The Purity bakery, operated by Owens 
& Worley, Bloomington, has another au- 
tomobile. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has — its branch plant at Merid- 
ian and Fifteenth streets, Anderson, with 
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automatic machinery, giving it a capacity 
of 3,200 loaves per hour. A. C. Meyer 
is manager. 

Foster Tolliver, of New Harmony, has 
bought the bakery of G. W. Hammond, 
Rockport. 

H. J. Smith, Dale, will move his bak- 
ery into a larger building. 

Work has been started on the addition 
to the Huston bakery, Cynthiana. 

Fred Oberndorfer and August Eykholt 
are the new owners of the Steffy bakery, 
Goshen, and will operate as the Purity 
bakery. 

The Ward Bakery Co., Evansville, will 
change its name to the Tri-State Bak- 
ery Co. 

H. J. Smith, Dale, is installing another 
oven in his bakery. 

The Finney Baking Co., Logansport, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock, by C. M. Finney, R. J. John- 
son and Ernest Caldwell. 

A large addition is being erected to 
the plant of the Calumet Baking Co., 
Hammond, two ovens are under con- 
struction, and eight auto trucks have 
been added. 

Fire in the Blue Ribbon bakery, Mont- 
pelier, caused $15,000 damage, 

Ivan Thompson, New Castle, has gone 
to Los Angeles, where he will enter the 
baking business. 


KENTUCKY 

J. W. Stehlin, Louisville, secretary 
Kentucky Bakers’ Association, is home 
from an outing at Dawson Springs, Ky. 

Samuel Hikes, secretary and treasurer 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, with his 
family has returned from a motor trip 
in northern Minnesota. 

Virginia L. Buschemeyer, Louisville, 
widow of the late Henry W. Busche- 
meyer, has filed suit for $25,000 against 
Paul Wiggington, whose machine killed 
her husband on April 16. Mr. Busche- 
meyer was head of the Yeastless Bak- 
ing Co. 

E. S. Willis has opened the Sweet 
Clover bakeshop at Cynthiana, 

W. Schmidt, superintendent Quaker 
Maid bakery, Louisville, is home from an 
outing on the Great Lakes. 

Otto Woerner, New Haven, has sold 
his bakery to J. D. Lampkin. 

L. B. Willoughby, Bowling Green, has 
added a divider, rounder-up, proofing 
cabinet and portable. 

Charles Wollenhaupt, baker, Bowling 
Green, is on an automobile trip to Cali- 
fornia. 

J. B. Spencer has opened a bakery at 
1522 Mellwood Avenue, Louisville. 

O. A, Meyer has opened a bakery at 
661 East F Street, Preston, a suburb 
of Louisville. 

George Ehrmann, operating a bakery 
on Transit Avenue, Louisville, has in- 
stalled new retail store fixtures. 

The Hellmueller Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, with $75,000 capital stock, has been 
started by J. E. Hellmueller, John 
Gebauer and G. D. Caldwell. 

The new 700-room, $4,000,000 Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, has its own bakery. 

The Fleischmann Co. has moved its 
Louisville offices to 616 South First 
Street. 

J. D. Cain, baker, is located in his new 
quarters at Twenty-ninth Street and 
Portland Avenue, Louisville. 

Herman Steinberger has engaged in 
the bakery business at Fifteenth and 
Chestnut streets, Louisville. 

L. Hertel, 329 North Twenty-fifth 
Street, Louisville, has sold his bakery 
to C. F. Bolmer. 

Linker Brothers, 1139 Market Street, 
Louisville, have added two ovens. 

Albrecht & Asher have opened a bak- 
ery at 2622 South Fourth Street, Louis- 
ville. 

The Hellmueller Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, has bought property on Broadway, 
near Fourteenth Street, on which it will 
erect a modern bakery. 

Louisville bakers are very much 
pleased over the announcement that they 
will get the next annual convention of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica. The Louisville Bakers’ Booster Club 
and the Louisville Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation will have charge of the ar- 
rangements for the convention, with the 
new Brown Hotel as headquarters. 

C. E. Arnold, Vine Grove, has sold 
his bakery to W. C. Morton. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
has bought the plant of the Lexington 
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(Ky.) Wholesale Bakery Co., and will 
operate it on a larger scale. 

The Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, has installed a bakery to sup- 
ply a lunchroom for employees. 

E. E. Berthoff, formerly manager of 
the Lexington (Ky.) Wholesale Bakery 
Co., has gone to Richmond, Ky., where 
he will engage in the baking business. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

William Burnett, 121 East Twenty- 
first Street, Erie, has sold his bakery to 
Carl Autenbach. 

The Schulz Baking Co., Pottstown, has 
started a Bamby bread campaign. 

Hartzell Sons, Chalfont, have sold the 
Sellersville bakery, Doylestown, to E. H. 
Bishop. 

The plant of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Baking Co., 343 South Cameron Street, 
was damaged $10,000 by fire. 

S. S. Smith, Wilkinsburg, has sold his 
bakery to William Weiss, of Akron, 
Ohio. 

Tisherman Bros. have their new bakery 
at Fifth Avenue and Logan Street, Pitts- 
burgh, in operation. 

The Triangle Market has succeceded 
the Wright-Metzler Co. in the baking 
business at Connellsville. 

J. A. Arnold, leading wholesale baker 
of Reading, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
year in the baking business in connection 
with Reading’s celebration of the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the city. 

Isidore Pincus, 2329 North Thirty- 
second Street, Philadelphia, is enlarging 
his bakery. 

E. Backrack has opened a bakery on 
Grant Avenue, Millvale. 

G. C. Kline, Quakertown, has bought 
the bakery of A. H. Benner, Blooming 
Glen. 

Rahn & Riggs have opened a retail 
bakery at 4113 Lancaster Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. 

The O’Neill Baking Co., Osceola Mills, 
has doubled the size of its bakeshop and 
opened a retail store. 

Merten’s bakery, Patton, is undergoing 
alterations, and an oven is being in- 
stalled. 

Saylor & Wetmiller have bought the 
bakery at Friedens formerly operated by 
C. W. Coleman. 

The Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
is making good progress on the three- 
story addition to its bakery, 1222-1234 
Ridge Avenue. 

Robert Gaddis, Peter Falco and S. T. 
Benford have opened Aunt Martha’s 
bakery, Connellsville. 

A. J. Bucheck, of Braddock, has 
bought the Ideal bakery, Wilmerding. 

Joseph Borusk, a baker at Arlington 
Heights, is enlarging his building. 

Hoffman Bros., Greensburg, are en- 
larging their bakery. 

H. D. Stough, Scottdale, has fitted up 
a retail department, 

Martin Filipek is operating the Star 
bakery on Eleventh Street, Monessen. 

Three buildings on Opal Street, Phila- 
delphia, have been bought by Thommens, 
Inc., to be used as a bakery. 

Carl Helmetag, 5811 Germantown Av- 
enue, Philadelphia, is building a $10,000 
addition to his bakery, 

The bakery of Joseph Schaevitz, 114 
Pike Street, Carbondale, was damaged 
$4,000 by fire. 

Merle Kirkpatrick has opened a bak- 
ery at Fall Creek. 

Julius Grossman will open a bakery 
at 515-517 Emily Street, Philadelphia. 

The Yoch Baking Co., Shamokin, has 
been taken over by W. W. Houtz and 
H. A. Hartman, 

The Home Baking Co. is a new con- 
cern at Sharon. 

W. H. Shaw, Westfield, has sold his 
bakery to A. L. Hewitt and T. Rolls, 
of Blossburg. 

John Biernacki, 92 Dagbert Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, has added two delivery 
wagons. 

The Community bakery, Bellwood, has 
been opened by Jacob Fuoss. 

The R. H. Wyrie Baking Co., New 
Castle, has greatly increased its capacity. 

W. S. Stahley, Schwenskville, is build- 
ing a large, modern bakery. 

J. W. Fink, Sinking Springs, has sold 
his bakery to Eck & Bauman, of Read- 


ing. 

a the recent anniversary parade in 
Reading, bakers made a very creditable 
showing in the industrial section. The 
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float and employees of the Joel A. Ar- 
nold bakery were preceded by Mr. Ar- 
nold, who carried a basket of the kind 
he used in peddling bread from door to 
door 25 years ago. 

The International Baking Co., Browns- 
ville, has bought a lot, 60x90, for future 
expansion, 

George Klick, Pine Grove, has made 
an addition to his bakery and installed 
new equipment. 

F. G. Harner, Valley View, is en- 
larging his bakery. 

G. F. Eckenrode, McSherrystown, is 
installing a steam bread oven. 

An addition is being added to the 
bakery of Myers & Shindler, Tower City. 

The Home Baking Co., Sharon, has 
opened its new plant. 

A. F. Steinmetz is erecting a modern 
bakery on East Main Street, Carnegie. 

Charles Eberhardt, Washington, is 
erecting a bakery on East Ninth Street. 
Mr. Eberhardt was for 16 years con- 
nected with the bakery department of 
the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh. 

W. J. Penrod has leased the Blairs- 
ville (Pa.) Baking Co. plant. 

August Wall, formerly of Pittsburgh 
and Economy, has bought the bakery of 
August Meyer, Ambridge. 

The Homade Baking Co., Scranton, has 
erected a substantial addition and in- 
stalled additional steam bread ovens. 

J. F. Beisser has succeeded J. S. Lang- 
litz in the baking business at 522 Mar- 
ket Street, Williamsport. 

George Maier, a baker at 7 Carey 
Avenue, Wilkes-Barre, has added an ad- 
joining room. 

The Brown Baking Co., 2649 Olyphant 
Road, Scranton, is considering the erec- 
tion of a new plant. 

H. L. Schofer, baker, Reading, has 
been nominated for school director. 

The City Council of Pittsburgh has 
vacated land on Clifferley Street, North- 
side, as a site for the $1,000,000 bakery 
of the Ward Baking Co. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
installed ovens, machinery and otherwise 
improved the efficiency of its establish- 
ment to the extent of $50,000. 

Hartz & Martmann have bought Yoch’s 
bakery, Shamokin. 

The Standard Baking Co., Wilkins- 
burg, will erect a two-oven bakery at 
Rankin. 

George Murray is building a bakery 
on Benton Avenue, Northside, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Buttorf & Stover, Mount Holly 
Springs, have sold their bakery to Krall 
& Eissner. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Fort Fairfield (Maine) Baking 
Co. has been formed by R. H. Bodge, 
C. M. Fowler and C. M. Bodge. 

An addition, 145x50, is being made to 
- the Giusti bakery, 37 Main Street, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

J. Seaton, Attleboro, Mass., has sold 
his bakery to W. K. Kenney. 

The Royal bakery, Chelsea, Mass., re- 
cently burned, is being rebuilt on a 
larger scale. 

Harry Weinstein, 168 Windsor Av- 
enue, Hartford, Conn., has added an 
oven and other equipment. 

Harry Frederick has acquired the bak- 
ery of Martin Straus, Rockville, Conn. 

Alfred Bidorini, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., has added a steam oven. 

F. E. Handley, president Handley 
Baking Co., Rutland, Vt., is dead, aged 
46. During the World War he was mess 
sergeant with the Fifty-seventh Pioneer 
Infantry. He was also a member of the 
Vermont National Guard, and belonged 
to a number of fraternal organizations. 
His widow and a daughter survive. 

The Moorehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., will erect a three-story addition. 

F. W. Denison, Burlington, Vt., is 
making many improvements to his bak- 
ery. 

Karl Jordan, Hardwick, Vt., has 
bought the Bailey Block, and will in- 
stall his bakery business there. 

Cushion’s, Inc., New Haven, Conn., has 
been organized with George Cushion as 
president, Abraham Furer vice president, 
and Alice Furer secretary. 

Loss of $35,000 was sustained when fire 
destroyed the Springfield Baking Co.’s 
plant at Norfolk, Conn, 

The Banner Home Made Bakery, Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn., has been formed, with 
H. B. Sherwood president, F. H. Sher- 
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wood vice president, and A. L. Sher- 
wood secretary and treasurer. 

Gaston Talbot has bought the bakery 
of J. H. Breton, Lisbon, Maine. 

Mrs. Julia A. McGrath has bought the 
bakery of George Ochsner, 755 Liberty 
Street, Springfield, Mass. She was for- 
merly located at 68 Church Street, but 
business has been so brisk that she was 
forced to seek larger quarters. 

Girard Bros., operating as the Fraser 
Baking Co., Burlington, Vt., have com- 
pleted the remodeling of their plant. 

The Renton Baking Co., North Adams, 
Mass., has installed an entire new outfit 
of machinery. 

Albert Simeon has opened a bakery at 
645 North Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

The W. L. Goodnow Co., Keene, N. H., 
has added a bakery department. 

The Dexter Baking Co., 1092 North 
Main Street, Waterbury, Mass., is con- 
structing an addition to cost $80,000. 

The Berwick Cake Co. has bought the 
property in the Roxbury district of Bos- 
ton which it has been occupying under 
lease, and contemplates doubling its pres- 
ent capacity. 

The plant of the M. & M. Baking 
Co., Dover, N. H., was damaged $10,000 
by fire. 

The White & Carlisle Co., Portland, 
Maine, with $10,000 capital stock, will do 
a general bakery business. 

The Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Women, Sherborn, has added a bakery. 

Higgins Bros. have opened a bakery 
at 159 Main Street, Milford, Mass. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co., Spring- 
field, has added a large-sized gluten de- 
veloping dough mixer. 

The Berwick Cake Co., Boston, is 
erecting a four-story re-enforced con- 
crete building, 80x125. 

William Rydberg, 575 Cambridge 
Street, and Anders Nilson, 89 Austin 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., have consoli- 
dated their bakeries, and will build a 
plant on Harvard Street. 

Normand Bros., wholesale bakers, Man- 
chester, N. H., have installed an auto- 
matic proofing outfit. 

The new bakery of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., Somerville, Mass., is 
in operation. It will supply the com- 
pany’s 800 stores in Boston territory. 
This company is selling a 14-oz loaf of 
bread at 6c and a 21-oz loaf at 9c. 

Gerald Holmes, Barre, Vt., has leased 
the bakery of W. C. Woodward, Mor- 
risville, Vt. 

Arthur Jones is now operating the 
Manning bakery at Rochester, Vt. 

S. S. Hayes has opened a bakery at 
10 North Winooski Avenue, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Sims Bros., Oklahoma City, Okla., have 
added an oven. 

C. D. Majeski, operating the Fla- 
mingo bakery, Miami, Fla., is rebuilding 
his plant recently damaged by fire. 

H. L. Wadham has bought the bakery 
of E. H, Mason, Palmetto, Fla. 

The Morris Baking Co., Forest City, 
N. C., is erecting a fireproof addition. 

The Charles Baking Co., Raleigh, N. 
C., has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, by C. J. Kamble, P. Hon- 
dropoulis and W. B. Saunders. 

The American Bakeries Co., with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., and oper- 
ating in a number of southern cities, 
will erect a modern bakery in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

The Schlesinger-Meyer Baking Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., is offering a prize for a name 
for a new loaf of bread. 

Construction work on the new plant of 
the Home Bakery Co., Augusta, Ga., is 
progressing rapidly. 

Yeggmen carried off the safe in the 
office of the Simon Hubig Co., pie bakers, 
Atlanta, Ga., and secured approximately 
$400. 

The giving away of bread by some of 
the large baking concerns in Oklahoma 
has been discontinued. 

Sims Bros., Waurika, Okla., expect to 
have their new bakery in operation early 
in December. 

The Muskogee (Okla.) Bread Co., of 
which L. A. Barnhill is manager, will 
spend approximately $75,000 in improv- 
ing its plant. At present it is operating 
to capacity. 

The bakers’ strike at Tulsa is still in 
progress, and others are expected at the 
expiration of union contracts. A ma- 
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jority of Oklahoma bakers employ non- 
union labor, in some instances women. 

G. A. Cassell has bought the bakery 
of L. A. Karkos, Grafton, W. Va. 

A membership drive by the Oklahoma 
Association of the Baking Industry is to 
be started this fall. President Barnhill 
will call the association’s legislative com- 
mittee into session soon to discuss the 
industry’s needs at the hands of the 
legislature. 

The People’s Public Market bakery is 
in operation at Dallas, Texas. 

George Stucke, San Antonio, Texas, 
will install a bakery at Fredericksburg, 
Texas. 

The Peerless Baking Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, with $10,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by C. D, Pierre, H. G. 
Lindsay and B. I. Collins. 

C. W. Love has bought the City bak- 
ery, Calvert, Texas, from Oscar Vebhle. 

Clarence Sherwood has succeeded E. 
S. Gress in the baking business at Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. 

Bakers of Oklahoma are agreeable to 
the suggestion of John A. Whitehurst, 
president of the state board of agri- 
culture, that Oklahoma bakers buy Okla- 
homa manufactured flour exclusively, 
provided millers will supply them with 
a quality that will not cheapen their 
bread. 

W. H. Ingram, Opelika, Ala., has gone 
to Orlando, Fla., where he will engage 
in the baking business. 

L. W. Post is now operating the bak- 
ery at Hunter, N. C. 

Adam Strumberger has bought the 
bakery at Union, N. C. 

Farrior & Nankivell have opened a 
bakery at Athens, Tenn. 

The Federal Bakeries have opened a 
shop at 68 Jefferson Street, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Lanier Hendry has installed a bakery 
at Fort Myers, Fla. 

A bakery has been established at Rus- 
sellville, Ark., by Cletis Stokes and Wil- 
liam McAlister. 

After 20 years in business at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., H. E. Vale has sold 
his bakery to T. A. Goodard. 

Brown’s bakery, Culpepper, Va., is in- 
stalling heavier machinery. 

O. C. Snodgrass, operating the Blue 
Ribbon bakery, Pawhuska, Okla., has 
equipped his shop with all modern ap- 
pliances. 

The Bluefield (W. Va.) Cake Co. has 
begun business in the building formerly 
occupied by the Matz home bakery. 

R. W. Kazian has bought the plant 
of the Twin Baking Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., from Louis Busenlehner. 

Edward T. Parsons, president Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., re- 
cently visited bakers in the Potomac 
states. At Atlanta, Ga. he met his 
southern representative, Robert Garrison, 
of Memphis, Tenn., and then proceeded 
to the Pacific Coast. 

G. E. Bacon, formerly president Re- 
turnable Shipping Box Manufacturers’ 
Association, is now sales manager for 
the Anderson Box & Basket Co., Hen- 
derson, Ky. 

Hugo Hollien, operating a bakery at 
Columbus, Texas, has added a dough 
mixer and a bread wrapping machine. 

A. Ebi, Pensacola, Fla., has acquired 
property at Lafayette, Ala., which he 
will remodel into a bakery. 

The People’s bakery, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has been sold to Samuel Klein, of Little 
Rock, Ark. 

A three-story brick addition to the 
plant of the Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co. will 
be erected at once. 

The plant of the reorganized Puritan 
Bakery Co., 110 Twentieth Street, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is in operation under the 
management of A. E. Rosen. 

The plant and all equipment of the 
Skelton Bakery Co., Athens, Ga., were 
completely destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of $25,000. 

The Electrik Maid bakeshop is a new 
concern at Kingstree, S. C. 

The Star bakery, Durham, N. C., will 
erect an addition to its bakery. 

The Model yey | 805 Colley Avenue, 
Norfolk, Va., has been incorporated by 
W. J. Reuz, R. C. Cole, etc. 

The Kingwood (W. Va.) Bakery & 
Ice Co. is erecting an addition to its 
bakery. 

A bakery, to be one of the largest in 
southern West Virginia, is being built 
by the Princeton (W. Va.) Home Bak- 


ery Co., of which L. G. Bowling is the 
head, 

Guy C. Ridgely has opened a bakery 
at 25 Franklin Street, Hagerstown, Md. 
Mr. Ridgely was for a number of years 
with the late Jacob Roessner, and was 
later associated with Roessner & Ridvely 
in the R. & R. Baking Co. : 

The Morris Baking Co., Forest (j 
N. C., is erecting an addition, 50xs\ 


Ys 


The Lee Baking Co., Tampa, Fla., has 
completed its bakery at a cost of ap- 
proximately $300,000. It has a cap:vity 


of 30,000 loaves of bread daily. ‘The 
officers of the company are A. B. | ¢e, 
president, R. C. McKinney vice pyresi- 
dent, J. M. Tucker secretary, and } :ank 
Ofsanka superintendent. 

The Willoughby Baking Co., Bo. ling 
Green, Ky., has added a portable | ven, 
dough divider and revolving proof 

The Home bakery, Augusta, Ga., has 
moved into its new plant. W. R. M rion 
will handle the manufacturing end, « hile 
D. A. Jack will have charge of sale 

H. H. Anderson and B. D. Hicker. ith 
have established the Perfection |b. <ery 
at Electra, Texas. , 

M. M. Linneborn, operating the \\ ent- 
worth bakery, Guthrie, Okla., has bo ight 
another oven. 

A. J. Workman, operating the V nna 
bakery, Guthrie, Okla., has movec into 
larger quarters. 

J. G. Liebhart, operating the » del 


bakery, Guthrie, Okla., has instal) d a 
bread wrapping machine. 
Whitmore & Son have opened a b: :ery 


at Ringling, Okla. 

W. E. Bordelon has bought the $.hulz 
bakery, Altus, Okla., and change: its 
name to the Bon Ton bakery. 

The Royal Baking Co., Wheeling W. 
Va., will erect an addition at an « «rly 
date. 

The Goodies pastry shop has openc | at 
210 Main Street, Little Rock, Ark 

Donald Milliken has bought the ba. ery 
of M. E. Bissebarger, De Witt, Ark., ind 
will operate as the City bakery. 

G. C, Michaels is a new baker at | ng- 
land, Ark. 

The Oscar Croom bakery has be sun 
business at Hardy, Ark. 

J. D. Sims has opened a bakery at 
Crockett, Texas. 

The Anderson & Hockersmith bai-ery 
has been started at Electra, Texas. 

The plant of the Nashville (Te in.) 
Baking Co. will cover an entire |) ock 
when completed. 

The new plant of the Harriman \\Viz- 
ard Bakery Co., Harriman, Tenn., '\ in 
operation. 

H. L. Schlesinger, a well-known | ker 
of Atlanta, Ga., gave a luncheon and 
theatre party to the veterans at the 
Confederate Soldiers’ Home. 

The Banner Baking Co., Birming!::m, 
Ala., is increasing its capacity. 

C. S. Wyatt has opened a bakery at 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

J. S. Chappell, of Stockdale, Texas, 
has bought the bakery of Fred _ 1'00s, 
Alice, Texas. 

The National Biscuit Co. has 1 sed 
property at Sanford, Fla., and is ¢ ‘ab- 
lishing a large warehouse and ge: cral 
offices there, to handle Florida terri ory. 

J. H. Woorrm«r. 





BREAD PRICES IN WASHINGTON 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Present ! read 
prices in Washington are criticiz | in 
a report made public by the House’ cep- 
ers’ Alliance at the end of an inve-'iga- 
tion lasting over several months. Ii said 
that bread is being produced in \\ ash- 
ington at a profit at 5c a loaf, alt! ough 
the bulk of it retails at 9@10c. Twenty- 
two samples were exhibited in order that 
members might taste and compar the 
relative qualities. 

Washington, however, was foun! by 
investigation not to be alone in tli’ so 
called high prices. “The prices ‘1 5! 
cities,” the report said, “ranged fron 7 
to 10.3c for a 1-lb white loaf. ach 
quotation in the 51 cities represent! an 
average of 10 to 35 retail stores. A 1-lb 
loaf of bread costs more in Jacksor ‘ille, 
Fla., and Charleston, S. C., than iny- 
where else, and the lowest price was 
found in Cleveland, Ohio. 

It was explained that the investig ting 
committee of the Housekeepers’ Al! nce 
is trying to find the cause for “(1) the 
poor quality and excessive whitene.s of 
the bread, compared with bread «a» We 
have known it in past years; (2) for 
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the increase in price of bread, and (3) 
for the prevalence of bleached flour on 
the market.” 

In its summing up the report ‘says: 
“you will note that the committee has 
answered, or it is in a position to answer, 
the three questions we set out to solve, 
as follows: 

“}. With regard to the poor quality 
of the bread and the excessive whiteness, 
we regard it due to the denaturing of 
flour in the milling and bleaching of the 
product in the so-called aging process. 

“2 The increase of price can be traced 
largely to the influence on the baking 
business in this city of the installation 
of newly invented machinery for huge 
slants, for which the people are taxed 
the limit the traffic will bear. 

«g  The cause for the avalanche of 
bleached flour, which supplies the bakers 
almost to the exclusion of the natural 
article, is probably to be sought in a 
demand from the baker for a cheap 
product, and of the people, falsely edu- 
cated by advertisers, for white flour.” 

The 5¢ loaf sold in Washington is 
manufactured only in a small way by 
one of the smaller chain store systems. 


Cuartes C, Hart. 





NEW YORK BAKERS EXPAND 


Crowds Visit New Plant in Buffalo—Whole- 
sule Bakers Will Convene Next Month 
—Ward Plant Robbed 


New Yor, N. Y.—With a fitting cele- 





bration the new plant of Ward & Ward, 
Inc., uffalo, was opened recently. Such 
large numbers attended that police re- 
serves were called out to handle the 
crow Ward & Ward, Inc., combined 
with ‘he opening of the new plant the 


introjuction of its new Merit bread. 
The cipacity of the new plant is 30,000 
loaves daily. 

Eari A. Cox, supervising manager of 
the United Bakeries Corporation, esti- 
mated that approximately 30,000 visitors 
went ihrough the plant on the first day. 


The firm also arranged special entertain- 
ment for grocers and the salesmen of 
the conpany. Lee Ferry is manager of 


the liuffalo plant. Among the visitors 
were |}rayton Campbell, president Unit- 
ed Bakeries Corporation, Wade Holland, 
A. D. Beck and George A. Parsons, of 
the Holland Baking Co., Ohio. 


FOOD PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 

The Food Products Institute of Amer- 
ica will hold a conference of the 57 na- 
tional trade associations on Nov. 26 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Sev- 
eral well-known bakers and members of 
the allied trades belong to the board of 
directors of the institute. 


EASTERN APPLE EXPOSITION 
In connection with the annual conven- 
tion of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, the Eastern Apple Exposition and 
Fruit Show was held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York. The purpose of the 
exposition was to advertise eastern grown 
fruit and fruit products, to increase the 
consumption of eastern grown apples, 
and to educate the consuming public to 
use more fruit and fruit products. It 
was the largest apple exposition ever 
held in the East, with growers from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland taking part. 


EXHIBITION COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


At the last meeting of the executive 
board of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers 
the intended exhibition was the main 
subject of discussion. According to the 
plans this exhibit will be much larger 
than former ones, and it is the inten- 
tion of the New York association to in- 
terest neighboring state organizations. 
A committee, consisting of Martin 
Keidel, Paul Seibold, George Fiedler, 
Paul Albers, John Mohr, Albin Plarre, 
Bruno Bluel, Walter Braun, Florian 
Menninger, Otto Schmiemann and Carl 
Essling, was appointed to determine the 
exact place and date for the convention, 
which will be held in Brooklyn. 


NEW YORK BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The New York Bakers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention, Dec. 10- 
11, at the Hotel McAlpin, New York 
City. Matters of importance will be pre- 





sented, and a number of well-known 
speakers will address the meeting. 

NEW PLANT FOR NATIONAL BISCUIT CO, 

The new plant of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., Buffalo, is in full operation. 
This company recently announced a net 
profit for the quarter ended Sept. 30 of 
$3,238,526, after taxes were paid. The 
net earnings for the first nine months 
were $9,071,091, compared with $5,223,- 
956 for the same period last year. 

NEW MILLING EN'TERPRISES 

A new organization, known as the As- 
sociated Flour Mills Co., with offices at 
Owego, has been formed. The new con- 
cern intends to purchase a chain of flour 
mills of 50 to 100 bbls’ capacity in New 
York, Maryland and Pennsylvania, on 
the theory that these mills may be op- 
erated and managed more economically 
than by individual ownership. 

The Bakers’ Flour Corporation, New 
Rochelle, has been incorporated to deal 
in flour and bakers’ supplies. 


HALL BAKING CO, EXPANDS 
The new loading room of the Hall 
Baking Co., Buffalo, will house the 134 
route teams and the 13 service trucks of 
the company. ‘This company is also 
building a new entrance and addition, 
estimated to cost about $50,000. The 
plant now covers an entire city block. 
RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
As ‘chairman of the wholesale division 
of the annual roll call of the Red Cross, 
George P. Wells, treasurer National Bis- 
cuit Co., has started work. A special 
committee of representative leaders in 
the wholesale baking trade will function 
under his chairmanship. 


NOTES 

John C. Glass will open a bakery at 
Ballston Spa. 

John Sour has bought the Holman 
bakery, Hilton. 

Kocher’s bakery, Kenmore, was partly 
destroyed by fire. 

Joseph Torchinsky, Albany, has moved 
to 227 South Pearl Street. 

Henry Backaus is building a bakery 
at 384 Second Street, Troy. 

Charles Bauerle, baker, Buffalo, has 
moved to 93 Cherry Street. 

The Main-Central Market has opened 
at 640 Main Street, Buffalo. 

E. L. Heek, Brooklyn, has opened a 
branch at 96 Seventh Avenue. 

George Meyers, Rochester, has moved 
his bakery to 580 Lake Avenue. 

The Schuler home bakery has opened 
at 1361 Filmore Avenue, Buffalo. 

Margaret Cassidy has opened a bakery 
at 117 East Liberty Street, Rome. 

The Franklin Market has been opened 
at 130 Franklin Street, Watertown. 

P. Israelson, Son & Co. have discon- 
tinued their bakery at Haverstraw. 

Giolanio & Meddione will open a bak- 
ery at 295 Market Street, Lockport. 

Frank Kipp, a baker at Poughkeepsie, 


has opened a branch at Wappinger Falls. 


Carl Falter will open a bakery at 
Genesee Street and the City Line, Buf- 
falo. 

A bakery has been opened by A. Haga- 
man & Co, at 137 Central Avenue, Al- 
bany. 

Wiegan Bros., Inc., New York, intend 
to move to 334-42 East Twenty-seventh 
Street. 

Faber & Behland, 603 Wilson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, have sold their bakery to John 
Smellink. 

Max Apfelbaum will move his bakery 
to Avenue U and Homecrest Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Ernest and Herbert Seel have opened 
a bakery at Fulton and Crescent streets, 
Brooklyn. 

Emile F. Killins has succeeded H. M. 
Mazen, baker, at 615 South West Street, 
Syracuse. 

Hugo Herrgesell, 52 Harris Avenue, 
Rochester, has sold his bakery to Leon- 
ard Wittman. 

V. Leiser, of Geneseo, will open a 
bakery and lunchroom at 768 Monroe 
Street, Rochester. 

Whitman & Printz will open a bakery 
at 817 South Boulevard, Bronx, and John 
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Muetze at 2874 White Plains Avenue, 
New York. 

Lena Edelstein, 1733 Park Avenue, 
New York, has filed an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

The Jamestown Wholesale Bread Co. 
has bought the plant of the Clarke Bak- 
ing Co., Jamestown. 

B. W. Ellenbrock, 1521 Flatbush Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has filed a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. 

Henry R. Altherr, 1840 Flatbush Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has opened a branch store 
at 4710 Avenue N, Brooklyn. 

At the annual meeting of the Progres- 
sive Sons of Master Bakers of Brooklyn, 
the following officers were-elected: Henry 
Schade, president; Henry Maier, vice 
president; Daniel Schade, treasurer; 
Edward G. Gewehr, secretary. 

New corporations: Consumers’ Pie 
Baking Co., Brooklyn; H. H. Smith, Inc., 
Jamaica; East Main Bakeries, Rochester; 
B. C. D. Baking Corporation, New York; 
Kepwell Food Co., New York; Keystone 
Bakery Corporation, New York; Eastern 
Parkway Bakery and Lunch Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn; C. & H. Baking Co., 
Brooklyn; Palace Baking Co. Bronx; 
Medicinal Baking Co., New York; Olean 
Baking Co., Olean; Arcadia French Pas- 
try & Candy Mfg. Co., New York; Yar- 
mark & Roth, New York. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





PROGRESSIVE BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Progressive Bakers’ Association 
met at the Fort Cumberland Hotel, Cum- 
berland, Md., Wednesday evening, Nov. 
14, with more than 50 representative 
bakers from Hagerstown, Martinsburg, 
Winchester, and other points in attend- 
ance. The business meeting, preceded by 
a dinner, was presided over by C, Z. 
Eby, of Waynesboro, Pa., president of 
the association. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
secretary of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, had as his subject “Unfair 
Trade Practices.” D. G. Lytle, of the 
Fleischmann Co., spoke on “Sales Pro- 
motion.” J. J. Parlaman, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., spoke on the value of 
organization, and T. J. Larkin, of the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore, talked 
on “Co-operation.” 

The value of sociability in connection 
with association work was outlined by 
Milton Carlough, of the Fleischmann 
Co., Glenn O. Garber, of Frederick, Md., 
a member of the board of governors of 
the American Bakers’ Association, out- 
lined the activities of that organization, 
and a general discussion of trade mat- 
ters followed. 

A committee, consisting of J. G. Smith, 
Cumberland, W. R. Caskey, Martins- 
burg, C. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, J. W. 
Lloyd, Martinsburg, E. B. Clark, Hagers- 
town, and Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, 
was appointed to present matters of in- 
terest to ‘the trade before the state legis- 
lature in January. 


NOTES 


E. B. Clark, secretary, was the only 
one present from Hagerstown. 

John Ort, Midland, Md., and A. H. 
Trost, Lonaconing, Md., registered. 

The business offices of Smith’s model 
bakery, Cumberland, have been enlarged. 

W. R. Caskey and J. W. Lloyd, Mar- 
tinsburg, did the honors for West Vir- 
ginia. 

John Boltz, Lebanon, Pa., has added 
a dough mixer and an automatic bread 
wrapping machine. 

J. J. Parlaman and R. C. Bowers 
represented the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and passed out cigars. 

P. A. Beck and Fred Wood, of the 
Beck Baking Co., Winchester, Va., are 
now among the regulars. 

Henry Lauer, baker, Oakland, Md., 
has added considerable equipment and 
erected an addition to his shop. 

W. S. Corby, of the Corby Baking Co., 
Washington, spent a few days in De- 
troit during the month on business. 

Robert Bonseigneur, formerly of Bal- 
timore, is now connected with Street’s 
bakery, Cumberland, as service manager. 

Allied tradesmen attending were R. E. 
Clapp, Read Machinery Co. William 
Corl, New Era Milling Co., and A. J. 
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Kichstaedt, Menasha (Wis.) Printing & 
Carton Co. 

S. H. Buley, representing the Red Star 
Milling Co. and the Buley-Patterson Co., 
placed at each dinner plate a letter open- 
er and a bakers’ cap. 

Cumberland bakers taking an active 
part in entertaining were J. J. Street, 
Frank E. Smith, A. B. Fogel, J. George 
Smith, and Harvey and Ernest Wilson. 

T. J. Larkin, of the Gardner Bakeries, 
Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, continued 
his journey into the coal fields of West 
Virginia to call on jobbers handling 
Gardner’s cakes, 

Milton Carlough and D. G. Lytle, of 
the Fleischmann Co., together with G. 
A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., and 
J. F. Kearney, of the American Diamalt 
Co., were present. 

A special Pullman attached to Balti- 
more & Ohio train No. 15 brought a num- 
ber of members of the association from 
Baltimore, Washington, Martinsburg and 
intermediate points. 


Glenn O. Garber and John Hershberg- 
er, Frederick, motored to the meeting 
and had with them Phil Nass, of the In- 
ternational Co., and P. Bonseigneur, of 
the Bondex Co., both of Baltimore. 


A number of prominent wholesale bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen from the Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association will 
attend the annual meeting of the New 
York State Wholesale Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in New York, Dec. 10-11. 
They will have their headquarters at the 
Hotel McAipin. 


Several interesting matches were 
played at the Cumberland Country Club 
in the afternoon by members of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Golf Club. Milton Car- 
lough and E, B. Clark defeated W. R. 
Caskey and D. G. Lytle. G. A. Jahn 
was low man in the other match. J. W. 
Lloyd made 73 and F. E. Smith went 
around in 80. Suitable prizes were 
awarded. J. H. Wootrriwee. 





DANVILLE BAKERS’ CLUB 

Down in Danville, Va., the bakers 
were up against the same problems that 
beset those in other towns, and things 
were going from bad to worse. J. H. 
Woolridge, secretary Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association, called a meeting, 
and explained in detail the benefits of 
organization. The big problem of the 
Danville bakers seemed to be cut prices 
and the giving of stale bread to restau- 
rants and others free. 

The result of the conference was the 
formation of the Danville Bakers’ Club, 
with F. M. Meeks chairman, Joseph Holt 
vice chairman, and J. M. Harris secre- 
tary. Regular meetings will be held 
monthly. It was also decided to have 
representatives attend the monthly meet- 
ings of the Blue Ridge Bakers’ Club, 
which meets in adjoining territory. 

R. W. Brooks, of the Fleischmann Co., 
talked on co-operation among bakers, and 
showed how the trade could please the 
housewives. Continuing, he said, “Your 
presence here shows that you are all 
heartily in favor of some sort of or- 
ganized effort, and through co-operation 
_ can expect harmony and goodfellow- 
ship.” 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Washington, 
talked on self-rising flour, which devel- 
oped the fact that many of the bakers 
were strongly in favor of regulations to 
govern its manufacture. 

Dr. Jacobs said, in part: “The manu- 
facturers of self-rising flour claim that 
they sell 10,000,000 bbis of this product 
every year in the South. Do you, as bak- 
ers, realize how much yeast bread this 
displaces? Why, 10,000,000 bbls, figur- 
ing on the basis of 270 lbs of baked bread 
per bbl, will make 2,700,000,000 Ibs of 
bread. It would require 300 bakeries, 
each one baking 30,000 loaves of bread a 
day, running 300 days in the year, to 
bake this quantity. 

“Go over these figures in your mind. 
Think of all the bakeries you know be- 
tween Norfolk, Va., and New Orleans. 
How many of them bake 30,000 loaves 
per day? I venture to say there are not 
50 bakeries in this whole territory that 
make this much. Think of the oppor- 
tunity for expansion, if you can give the 
housewife the kind of bread that she 
will come back for.” 

J. A. Vaughn, of the Fleischmann Co., 
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discussed sales promotion work from 
every angle. He advocated the keeping 
up of the quality, producing the best 
bread possible, depending upon volume 
of sales for profit. 

NOTES 

The Sunlight Bakery, Inc., Roanoke, 
Va., has added a Day rounder-up. 

R. W. Brooks, J. A. Vaughn and C, R. 
Seymore were present for the Fleisch- 
mann Co, 

The Quality bakery, Danville, has been 
taken over by Henry Lindhoist, of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

F. O. Stone, president F. O. Stone 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., is constructing 
a home that will cost about $50,000. 

G. F. McAbee, formerly connected with 
the Geilfuss Baking Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., is now with the Gaffeney (S. C.) 
Bakery, in charge of the bread shop. 

V. S. Arrington, Knoxville, Tenn., 
branch manager Knoxville plant of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., was married re- 
cently to Miss Nell Frances Powell, also 
of Knoxville. 

W. W. Huff, president Huff & Cook 
Co., Roanoke, Va., with H. B. Taylor, 
Virginia manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited Minneapolis dur- 
ing the month. 

The following Danville bakers were 
present and took an active part in the 
deliberations: J. M. Walters, M. A. Lei- 
bold, Henry Lindhoist, F. M. Meeks, 
Joseph Holt, Joseph Noderer, J. M. 
Harris, J. L. Crawford and John Agel. 
J. H. Wootrrince. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—While warm 
weather has caused slow business for 
the retail bakery trade in the Potomac 
states the past month or so, the outlook 
is very good. Especially is this true of 
the smaller towns and communities, due 
to the excellent financial condition of 
the farmers because of good crops selling 
at high prices. 

Wholesalers state that business over 
the whole district for delivery later for 
the holiday trade has been materially 
larger than a year ago. Buying by small- 
er town retailers has been especially 
brisk. 

Collections continue to improve, and 
are now more nearly normal than for 
several months. Commercial failures in 
the retail bakery trade have experienced 
a marked decline. 

If there has been any change in the 
condition of condensed and evaporated 
milk markets during the past month, it 
was toward a weaker position, though 
this is hardly reflected in prices. There 
has been conservative buying on the part 
of bakers, which resulted in the accumu- 
lating of stocks in manufacturers’ hands. 

Receipts of fresh eggs continue light, 
and prices advanced to 56c dozen, all 
arrivals being kept closely cleaned up 
by retail cake bakers. 

Wholesalers and retailers report a 
good business in fruit cake, with many 
advance orders for the holidays already 
booked. One large wholesale cake bak- 
ery has already manufactured and sold 
over 10 tons of this delicacy. Bakers 
contracted for their fruit cake supplies 
several months ago, but here and there 
a few need supplies to fill in. Raisins 
are quoted at 7@10c lb; cherry pieces, 
33c; citron, 38@45c; lemon and orange 
peel, 18@23c; mincemeat, 12@léc. 

There were, a few round lots of flour 
disposed of this month to bakers, but 
many jobbers were unable to put through 
any business of consequence. The large 
bakers, as well as some of the retailers, 
are well booked ahead, and the ship- 
ments coming from the mills between 
now and Jan. 1 will take care of their 
requirements until that time. Demand 
from small retail bakers was not active, 
and the sales made were of small quan- 
tities. 

While most cracker bakers are said to 
be well booked with flour to take care 
of their requirements until Jan. 1, there 
was one sale of a round lot reported. 
Others who were in the market occasion- 
ally took on single car lots. 

Rye flour is moving fairly well in some 
quarters. The business placed was well 
distributed among large and small bak- 
ers, but the latter were not free buyers. 


J. H. Wootrarmee. 











NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Arrangements Completed for Association’s 
Trip to Bermuda in March—Reservations 
Already Made Insure Success of Venture 


Reservations have been completed by 
the New England. Bakers’ Association 
for its proposed convention trip to Ber- 
muda. The steamer Fort Hamilton, of 
the Furness-Bermuda Line, has been 
chartered by the association for its ex- 
clusive use. The boat is now scheduled 
to sail from Boston, March 10, returning 
March 18, This will give the bakers four 
days on the island. The vessel has ac- 
commodations for over 300 people. The 
rates are $100. to $255 per person, de- 
pending upon location of the stateroom, 
and this covers the entire cost of the 
trip, outside of personal wants. It will 
also include sight-seeing trips over the 
island. Enough reservations have al- 
ready been made to insure the success 
of the venture, which is one of the big- 
gest undertakings ever undertaken by a 
bakers’ association. 

Corwin Wickersham, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., Boston, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the trip. As- 
sisting Mr. Wickersham are Frank 
Eighme, who will look after Rhode 
Island bakers; Alton H. Hathaway, 
Massachusetts bakers; George C. West, 
Vermont bakers; O. O. Cote, New 
Hampshire bakers; O. F. Parker, Con- 
necticut bakers, and John J. Nissen, 
Maine bakers. 





TRAVELLING SCHOOL 


The travelling school operated by the 
Fleischmann Co. has completed a suc- 
cessful programme in Philadelphia, and 
is now in Boston, in charge of Sam T. 
Goetz, known throughout the country as 
one of the most expert bakers of cakes 
and sweet goods. The New England as- 
sociation has urged its members to take 
advantage of this opportunity, and the 
enrollment is satisfactory. From Boston 
the school will go to other points in New 
England. 

ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land association, which is quite distinct 
from the annual convention, is to be held 
at Springfield, Mass., Dec. 3, at which 
time. new officers will be elected and 
amendments to the constitution consid- 
ered. Hugh V. Keiser, of Springfield, a 
past president of the association, is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

To stimulate activity in the member- 
ship drive the board of governors has 
offered a silver cup to the team making 
the best showing and a sum of money to 
be spent for individual prizes for the 
highest scores. 





BALTIMORE 

BattimorE, Mp.—All reports indicate 
unprecedented prosperity throughout 
Maryland, due to good crops at unusual- 
ly high prices, and renewed industrial 
and building activities. Statistics com- 
piled by leading wholesale bakeries show 
that the volume of business done in 
September and October compared favor- 
ably with the seasonal average, and all 
signs indicate a _ satisfactory winter 
trade. Wholesalers and retailers are 
selling more goods than a year ago, and 
labor is fully and profitably employed. 
The principal gain in wholesale trade has 
been in bread and cakes. 

The wholesale bakers are not in need 
of additional supplies, and appear de- 
sirous of reducing stocks on hand be- 
fore making new commitments. Some of 
the large mills selling direct to the re- 
tail bakery trade did a steady business 
compared with the past few weeks. 

Local jobbers have been doing an ac- 
tive business with the baking trade in 
rye flour. They expect to see demand 
hold at the present level for some time, 
and are buying from mills accordingly. 

Bakers who manufacture large quan- 
tities of fruit cake report a good de- 
mand for their products at 50@60c lb 
wholesale. 

Selected candled eggs are quoted at 
58@60c doz, and cold storage at 35@40c. 
Creamery butter, fancy 50@5lc lb, prints 
51@58c, rolls 30@35c, store nial 30c, 
dairy prints 30@32c, process butter 35@ 
37c. Condensed milk stocks held by bak- 
ers are not excessive. 

Allied tradesmen and supply houses 
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are greatly encouraged over the activi- 
ties in their lines, evidenced by heavy 
buying of machinery and equipment. 

The last 1923 meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association will be held on Dec. 
5, at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore. 
Legislation will occupy Maryland bak- 
ers’ attention during the coming year, 
and it is the earnest desire of leaders 
in the industry that the bakers attend 
the December meeting and state their 
wishes. 

J. H. Wootripce. 





NEW JERSEY ITEMS 





Conference of Purchasing Associations Sup- 
ports Intended Exhibition of Eastern 
States—Many Bakeries Sold 


Newark, N. J.—At the recent confer- 
ence of delegates of the purchasing asso- 
ciations of the East, held at the meeting 
rooms of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-opera- 
tive Association of Newark, the plan to 
combine with the next convention of the 
New York State Association an exhibi- 
tion of a larger size was heartily in- 
dorsed. The conference gave the propo- 
sition its enthusiastic support, and adopt- 
ed unanimously a_ resolution whereby 
every delegate shall work in favor of 
this exhibition being held under the aus- 
pices of the retail bakers’ associations 
of the eastern states. Represented at 
this conference were the purchasing as- 
sociations of Philadelphia, Newark, Pat- 
erson, Jersey City, Boston and Brooklyn. 


NOTES 


George Woelfel has bought a bakery 
at Orange. 

The Daylight bakery, Morristown, has 
completed its alterations. 

Charles C. Hilbert has sold his bakery, 
Maplewood, to Ambrose Rohr. 

Henry Braun has opened a bakery at 
371 Central Avenue, Jersey City. 

Charles Haegle is erecting a building 
at Clayton to house a modern bakery. 

The Apex Baking Co., 235 Monroe 
Street, Hoboken, has been incorporated. 

Diefenbach’s bakery is the new name 
of the Charles Wagner bakery, Hights- 
town. 

A. A. Betz has sold his bakery at 996 
Springfield Avenue, Irvington, to E. 
Bausch. 

Harry Vosters and John Brown have 
opened a bakery and restaurant at Pal- 
isades Park. 

Fred C. Mueller has taken over the 
bakery of F. Eschweiler, 94 Sherman 
Avenue, Newark. 

Charles J. Walter, Jr., has succeeded 
Joseph Noppenberger & Son in the bak- 
ery at Belvidere. 

Charles Walter, Jr., is the successor 
to Joseph Noppenberger & Son in the 
bakery at Belvidere. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
is moving all bakery equipment into the 
large factory formerly occupied by the 
Edison Lamp Works, Belleville. 

It is reported that the Sunburst Bak- 
ing Co., Paterson, which upon the appli- 
cation of creditors has been managed by 
T. S. Dunning as receiver, will pay 100 
cents on the dollar. 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 





BAKING COMPANY SECURITIES 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., New York City, 
have furnished the following interesting 
financial report concerning bakery stocks: 
“The baking industry has lifted itself, 
during the past few years, to the level 
where it is classed as ‘big business.’ This 
is attested by the fact that the investing 
public has begun to take a real interest 
in the stocks of large baking companies 
which have resulted from consolidations 
and expansions of old and well-known 
enterprises. During the past month there 
have been some especially active spots 
in the market for such securities. 

“United Bakeries has been extremely 
active, the common stock advancing from 
about 32 to 49, a new high, and the pre- 
ferred selling up to slightly above 90. 
There have been numerous rumors con- 
cerning this company taking over the 
Ward Baking Co., and, while these ru- 
mors have been denied, they still persist. 

“General Baking common has also 
been very strong, due no doubt to the 
fact that the company will this year 


establish another new high record for 
earnings. 

“Steady investment buying of Cush- 
man common stock is noted, no doubt 
accelerated by the recent inauguration 
of dividends on the common stock of 
that company. 

“It is expected in financial quarters 
usually very well informed on affairs of 
the baking companies that large earnings 
will be shown in the annual reports for 
the present year, and a broad upward 
trend in market values in the entire list 


of baking stocks should result. Quota- 
tions as of Nov. 16, 1923: 
Par Div., 
value pet. Bid Asked 
Campbell Baking 
(Kansas City) com. ... .. 24 _ 
iy eee $50 8 39 1 
O26"R, 2068 2. ccc oes ee 94% 6% 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 7 
a ee eee 3 $43 51 
8% preferred .... ... 8 98 2 
7% preferred ....$100 7 97 0 
General Baking, com. ... 4 97 0 
Preferred ....... ... 8 108 12 
DU Wee 26 kecesed a0 100 1 
yreat Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea pfd....... $100 7 $105 $107 
Loose-Wiles com ....$100 .. 54 
1st preferred ....$100 7 105% 6 
2d preferred ..... $100 *7 100% 3 
Massachusetts Baking 
COUR cc vccccce s08 ee 19 3 
1st preferred ....$100 7 80 { 
2d preferred ..... $100 7 65 
National Biscuit Co. 
(New), com ..... $25 3 50% 1 
Proferred 2.2.2... $100 7 120% 
New England Bakery 
COMMON ...000005 $100... 9 
1st preferred ....$100 7 72 
2d preferred ..... $100 7 52 
Shults Bread Co. 
OR, BEeP cvvcecsaces ae ae 96 ) 
United Bakeries, com. .. .. 44 6 
Preterred ....00ss $100 8 87 
Ward Baking Co. 
COMAMONM 22000000. $100 8 135 
Preserved ...0.sces $100 7 99 4 
6a, 1987 2.0... ese e wee 98% My 
*In arrears. ftAnd extras. {tEx-divid nd. 





QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA CON! ER 

Oct. 15, members of the Quality Bik- 
ers of America from all parts of the 
country met in New York City for a 
general conference. The sessions lasted 
for three days and it was voted the most 
interesting and constructive conference 
held by bakers in recent years. 

Membership in the Quality Bakers of 
America is by invitation only, and com- 
prises independent, noncompetitive, 
wholesale bakers, who come together to 
enjoy the benefits of an interchange of 
ideas and to maintain a central bureau 
for the use of all members. 

The sessions were presided over by 
Frank E. ee yrom, president of the «s- 
sociation, and were largely informal! in 
character and devoted mostly to general 
discussion of problems confronting the 
members. Among the outstanding fea- 
tures of the conference was an address 
by Raymond K. Stritzinger, who spoke 
on the American Bakers’ Association «ind 
its work, and one by Raymond J, Knocp- 
pel, district governor of International 
Rotary, who spoke on “Rotary and (o- 
operation.” 

Discussions were held on production, 
sales promotion, purchasing and bakery 
architecture, under the leadership of ex- 
perts on each subject. It was decided 
that a formula be worked out by FE. B. 
Nicolait for a loaf of bread to be ‘ea- 
tured by the members of the association. 

A complete advertising campaign was 
shown by Ivan B. Nordhem, which had 
been prepared under his supervision for 
the use of members. It covered every 
known medium of advertising, and met 
with unanimous approval. 

Plans were worked out for the jvol- 
ing of orders on raw materials, eciip- 
ment, etc., so that the members could buy 
collectively, and thus benefit by quantity 
prices where possible. 

An educational course will be wo:ked 
up by the production department for 
employees, to encourage the men to [ake 
more interest in their work and to sirive 
to become foremen. A system of merit 
marks will be adopted, and a silver cup 
will be put up for the plant holding the 
highest average. In addition, new <1les 
promotion ideas will be worked out to 
meet the needs of members. 

The service bureau of this orga:iza- 
tion is known as the Bakers’ Service 
Bureau, Inc., and is located at 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. !van 
B. Nordhem is secretary of the Quility 
Bakers of America and executive of the 
Bakers’ Service Bureau, Inc. 

A. S, Purves. 
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SCHOOL OF BAKING 


Proves @ Wonderful Aid to Bakers—Next 
Class to Start in January—Students 
from Oversea 


Curcaco, Iru.—With the graduation of 
a class in the American Institute School 
of Baking of over 30 students in a few 
weeks, the first 100 graduates will be in 
pakery service, taking hold of baking 
problems in a modern way, and also 
boosting for the baking school, which has 
made such wonderful progress since it 
started. 

This number has far exceeded the 
hopes and expectations of the founders 
of the school of baking. They did not 
believe its capacity would be tested for 
a number of years. The first class had 
an enrollment of only five students, and 
the second but a few more. Many bak- 
ers proposed to abandon the school and 
spend the energies of the national asso- 
ciation in encouraging extension courses 
at various universities and in furnishing 
speakers to groups which might care for 
talks on bread. 

One group of bakers, however, with 
faith that the scheme was sound, put its 
shoulders to the wheel. Bakers’ jour- 
nals supported the idea with zeal and 
loyalty, and contributed considerable 
space as their share toward its further- 
ance. 

The result was that 1923 started off in 
fine shape with a class of 18 students in 
January. J. Livingston, of the Living- 
ston Baking Co., Chicago, as chairman of 
the institute committee, took personal 
charge in developing the school. He en- 
tered students, watched their progress, 
and suggested expansion of the course to 
protect bakery ledgers against red bal- 
ances, is well as to make quality bread. 

His intensive study of the course, and 
of the bakery world out of which stu- 
dents might be expected, resulted in the 
second class of 1923 being practically 
full. It graduated 28 students. Facili- 
ties were increased for the fall class so 
that 36 could be accommodated. Thirty- 
seven registered, and of these 33 are now 
approaching the completion of the course. 

On Jan. 2, 1924, the sixth class will 
commence work to complete the term in 
April. Nearly 30 applications have al- 
ready been received, most of them being 
from bakeries which have already put 
one or more school graduates to work. 

Mr. Livingston, after seeing the work 
of a school graduate in one of his plants 
in Chicago, declared that the student had 
been educated in the school in much less 
time and at much less expense than any 
baker could train a new man in his own 
plant. As a matter of economy and of 
turning an employee’s time into advanta- 
geous service, Mr. Livingston recom- 
mended the school course to any baker 
taking on new men. 

In the present class there is one stu- 
dent from London and one from Hono- 
lulu. For the next course an applicant 
from India has made inquiries. 

Graduates of the American Institute 
of Baking School, as they appear in the 
class photograph, taken in the institute’s 
front doorway: 

Top row, from left to right: James 
D. Summers, Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis; C. H. F. Fuller, J. Lyons & 
Co., Ltd., London; F. H. Bender, Phila- 
delphia; Clarence Venn, Memphis; B. E. 
Blais, New England bakery, Pawtucket, 
R. I; J. C. Dempsey, Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc, Brooklyn; R. H. Montgomery, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; R. 
B. McFarlin, “Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Cleveland; B, G. Haynes, Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon; Theodore 
Votteler, research fellow; James W. 
Wing, Fleischmann Co., New York; E. 

Barrow, Smith’s bakery, Mobile; H. 
K. Hannaford, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Cleveland; G, Putnam, Walker 
Bread Co., Fort Worth, Texas; J. A. 
Erwood, Eldorado, Iil. 

Second row, left to right: F. W. Grif- 
fith, Griffith Laboratories, Chicago; Ed- 
ar Matthews, Ward Baking Co., Pitts- 
urgh; R. N. Winfree, Sousiburs Va.) 
Steam Bakery; Dan McQuade bebe 
president), Log Cabin Baking Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; W. N. Jacobi, Atlas Bread 
Factory, Milwaukee; J. C. Paulus, Atlas 
Bread Factory, Milwaukee; Gordon 
Smith, Jr., Smith’s bakery, Mobile; Dr. 





C. B. Morison, School of Baking; Charles 


udman, research fellow; J. F. Mc- 


Gill, Jr., Chicago; George E, Le Stour- 
geon, Bridgeton, N. J; G. W. Amidon, 
school instructor; Y. P. Choy, Honolulu; 
G. J. Schwarz, Chicago; Gustav F. Beck- 
er, Philadelphia; H. E. Helm, Ward 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh; R. V. Inman, 
Ward Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

Front row, seated, left to right: I. A. 
Berg, research fellow; Professor Roscoe 
H. Shaw, department of nutrition, 
American Institute of Baking; William 
Walmsley, instructor, School of Baking; 
O. W. Hall, service department; Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ 
Association; H. E. Turley, bacteriologist ; 
V. E. Marks, instructor, School of Bak- 
ing; Ogden Geilfuss, Geilfuss’ bakery, 
Spartansburg, Pa; William J. McKluckie, 
Pittsburgh; Stephen Yurick, Hazleton 
(Pa.) Baking Co. S. O. Werner. 





WARD & WARD HOLD RECEPTION 

Burrato, N. Y.—One of the most suc- 
cessful events ever conducted by a bak- 
ery in this city was the “open house” at 
the Ward & Ward plant in East Buf- 
falo, which, following an advertising 
campaign, was visited by more than 30,- 
000 persons on the afternoon and evening 
of Nov. 8. The evening crowd was so 
great that police reserves had to be 
called from several precincts, but the 
entire programme was carried out with- 
out a hitch. 

Each visitor was given a loaf of bread, 
while the ladies received roses and the 
men and children lead pencils. Prior to 
the formal opening, several thousand 
Buffalo and western New York grocers 
inspected the plant and witnessed the 
production of Merit bread, a new brand 
being featured by the company. More 
than 30,000 loaves were distributed on 
the night of the open house. Two or- 
chestras provided music, and all depart- 
ments were in active operation. 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS BAKERY NEWS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxtra.—Oklahoma 
flour millers are to be requested by offi- 
cials of the Oklahoma Association of the 
Baking Industry to join allied tradesmen 
in a campaign to increase membership in 
the association. Work will be carried on 
during the next few months to stimulate 
interest in the forthcoming March meet- 
ing in Oklahoma City of the Kansas and 
Oklahoma associations, as well as to 
strengthen the Oklahoma association. 
Representatives of several milling com- 
panies have offered their services. 

L. A. Barnhill, of Muskogee, and 
Merle Simmons, of Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident and secretary, respectively, of the 
Oklahoma association, are considering 
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whether the association will present a 
legislative programme for the industry 
to Governor Trapp in the event an ex- 
traordinary session of the legislature is 
held in January. What the association 
most desires in this direction is a law 
regulating the return of stale loaves of 
bread. 

Recent declines in flour prices did not 
affect the price of bread in Oklahoma. 
Leading bakers declare that there is no 
prospect of decreased bread prices, even 
though flour should make further de- 
clines. A majority of leading bakers in 
this territory have bought stocks of 
flour and sugar to run them into Janu- 
ary or February, and are governed vy 
prices made in contracts covering that 
period. The prospect of sugar prices 
going higher and a gradual but slight in- 
crease in prices of other bread and pas- 
try ingredients may warrant an increase 
in the price of bread before the end of 
the year, some bakers say. 

NOTES 

Milton and Eugene Ragsdale recently 
installed a café and bakery at Ozark, 
Ark. 

E. C. Schneider, owner of the Model 
bakery, Kingfisher, Okla., has returned 
from Miami, Fla. 

J. L. Cline, manager City bakery, Cor- 
dell, Okla., reports a $300 loss by fire 
of candy making equipment. 

Ham & Worsham, Ringling, Okla., re- 
cently purchased a picture show from G, 
M. Ford, who operated it in connection 
with his bakery and confectionery. 

L. M. Voss, traffic manager Iten Bis- 
cuit Co., Oklahoma City, was recently 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma Industrial Traffic 
League. 

The Junge Baking Co., a Missouri 
corporation, has been permitted to do 
business in Oklahoma, with a capital in- 
vestment of $1,000. Grover G. James, 
Joplin, Mo., applied for the permit. 

L. A. Bayer, Enid, who recently sold 
his bakery to the Smith Baking Co., is 
now travelling salesman in this territory 
for the Scheff Baking Co., Dallas, in the 
distribution of its Scheff-Rose yeast. 


Jules P. Levy, late of St. Louis, has 
opened a department store in Shreve- 
port, La., known as Levy’s Market. A 
feature of the opening was a demonstra- 
tion given by the National Biscuit Co. 


The Campbell Baking Co. was among 
the industrial concerns of Dallas, Texas, 
that made early 100 per cent contribu- 
tions to the community chest fund being 
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raised under direction of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Several leading baking firms of Hous- 
ton, Texas, recently joined in a demon- 
stration of the use of raisins in bakery 
products. The demonstrations were 
made by W. H. Kelley, bakery expert 
of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

C. S. Wyatt, owner of the Piggly 
Wiggly franchise in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, has established a bakery in that 
city to supply bread to all his stores, the 
entire output to be disposed of in that 
way. He now has five stores there and 
buildings are under construction for two 
more. <A Sc loaf of bread is manufac- 
tured. 

The A. B. C. Stores, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, has opened the second of a chain 
of food stores in that city, under man- 
agement of L. C. Bolton, who has been 
manager of the No. 1 store. The new 
store will have a delicatessen and bakery 
department. The A. B. C. Stores, Inc., 
is a successor to the Joiner Community 
Store, Houston, and also operates stores 
in Galveston and Beaumont. 

An up-to-date bakery department is a 
feature of the new general store opened 
in Houston, Texas, by the Alexander- 
Bale Co. Ernest Alexander, for several 
years general manager of a string of 
chain stores in southern Texas, is presi- 
dent, and L. Bale, formerly general man- 
ager of a cash store in Galveston, is 
secretary-treasurer. The baking depart- 
ment will be under supervision of W. A. 
Keissling, vice president. 

Charles F. Yost, Oklahoma City man- 
ager of the Smith Baking Co., and Walt- 
er Bean, city sales manager of the com- 
pany, are among incorporators of the 
Enid (Okla.) Bread Co., with $50,000 
capital stock. ‘The concern is a branch 
of the Smith Baking Co., which recently 
purchased the plant and business of the 
Bayer Baking Co., Enid. Robert K. Ev- 
erest, of Oklahoma City, is the third in- 
corporator of the Enid Bread Co. 





DEATH OF MRS. KATHERINE GRIMM 

Mrs. Katherine Grimm, of Cincinnati, 
mother of William F. Grimm, field man- 
ager Bakers’ Service Bureau, represent- 
ing the Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, died Nov. 10. Mrs. Grimm, who 
was 79 years of age, was born in Cin- 
cinnati and lived there all her life. She 
is survived by her son and three daugh- 
ters. “Billie”? Grimm, as he is affec- 
tionately known in the trade, has the 
sympathy of a host of friends in his 
bereavement. 
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Demand for spring wheat flour in this 
market is well maintained. The steadi- 
ness of prices is encouraging buyers, 
and mills report business good. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations on Nov, 24: 
top patents $6.30 bbl, seconds $5.80, first 
clears $5.60, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points, less 
10e bbl for spot cash. 

The winter wheat flour market shows 
no improvement. Wheat is not coming 
out any more freely, and mills have 
trouble getting enough to fill what few 
orders they accept. Domestic demand 
does not absorb any great quantity of 
flour, but if mills could buy wheat on a 
competitive basis they could easily sell 
their output in over-sea markets, as in- 
quiry from that quarter is good. On- 
tario soft winter wheat flour is quoted 
at $4.55 bbl, car lots, in secondhand jute 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Large quantities of spring wheat flour 
are being sold for export. Mills have all 
the business they can handle up to the 
end of the year, and some are booked 
well into January. Orders for December 
shipment are still coming in, and mills 
could secure a good deal more business 
if they had sufficient capacity to pro- 
duce the flour. Inquiries for January 
shipment are not so pressing, and at the 
moment over-sea importers seem to be 
more interested in near-by shipment than 
in future delivery. Standard grades of 
export patent spring wheat flour were 
quoted, Nov, 24, by mills at 34s per 280 
lbs, ¢.i.f., in 140’s, Liverpool or London, 
December-January seaboard basis, usual 
terms, which is a reduction of 6d since 
a week ago. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents are quoted nominally at 34s 
6d, in cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

Brokers buying winters for export of- 
fer mills $4.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is moving more slowly. Pro- 
duction has been large lately, owing to 
the heavy output of flour, and mills find 
it more difficult to get rid of their stocks. 
Some of the pik. is being sold in 
United States markets. Prices are un- 
changed. Bran is quoted at $27 ton, in 
steel cars with flour, shorts $30, mid- 
dlings $86 and feed flour $42, net cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points, 


WHEAT 


Delivery of Ontario winter wheat is 
poor. Farmers are not marketing their 
crop, and are apparently using it for 
feeding purposes. Wagon lots are bring- 
ing 97c bu for No. 2 red or white at 
mill doors. Western spring wheat is 
plentiful, and is worth $1.06 bu for No. 
1 northern, on track, Georgian Bay or 
Lake Huron ports, for delivery to On- 
tario mills. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Feeding grains are in good demand in 
Ontario. American corn has declined 
7¥%c bu. Other grains imported from 
western Canada are fairly steady. No. 
3 Canadian western oats are quoted at 
44c bu, and No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley 62c, track, Bay ports; American corn, 
No. 3 yellow, 95c bu, prompt shipment, 
United States funds, Toronto freights; 
standard screenings, $22.25 ton, in bulk, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


CEREALS 


Demand is fair in the domestic market 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices have 
had a drop of 50@60c. Rolled oats are 





now quoted at $5.50 per bbl of 180 lbs, 
in 90-lb jute bags, and oatmeal at $6 per 
bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered, 30-day terms. Car lots 
20c less. 

In the export market, inquiry is good 
and most cereal mills are well booked up 
with orders. Prices show no change. 
Rolled oats are selling at 38s 6d and 
oatmeal at 36s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, less 2 per cent on 60-day bills. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The new rates of ocean freights on 
flour are still in effect. These are: Glas- 
gow 22c per 100 lbs, Liverpool and Lon- 
don 19c, Leith and Newcastle 23c, Bristol 
and Avonmouth 22c, Dundee 28c, Aber- 
deen 29c, Belfast and Dublin 19c, Ham- 
burg 18c, and Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
and Antwerp 19c. 


NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was in Toronto on Nov. 20. 

C. W. Band, vice president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, left on Nov. 
19 for England. Mr. Band is on a vaca- 
tion and will be gone for some time. 

The Kent Flour Mills, Ltd., has been 
organized at Chatham, Ont., to take over 
and operate the mills of the Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. {t will be remem- 
bered that this plant was closed down 
on July 1 for financial reasons. Ca- 
pacity of these mills is 750 bbls flour 
and 400 bbls corn meal. 


G. H. Hogg, member of the firm of 
Hogg & Lytle, Ltd., wholesale seed mer- 
chants, Toronto, died on Nov. 21. Mr. 
Hogg was latterly in charge of the Pic- 
ton branch of the business. He was 58 
years old at time of his death, and is 
survived by his widow and daughter, his 
only son having lost his life in the war. 


The Dominion Millers’ Association, 
Toronto, is pointing out to its members 
that mill screenings may be ground be- 
fore being put on the market, but must 
not contain more than 8 per cent of 
crude fiber, and must be sold under the 
name “mill screenings.” Elevator screen- 
ings, if ground, should be registered and 
sold as “commercial feedingstuffs,” un- 
der the feedingstuffs act. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is advising its members that the 
purchasing of flour for the Belgian army 
of occupation is in charge of A. J. 
Schenek, 80 Rue d’Oultrement, Brussels. 
The flour requirements for this purpose 
are 80,000 to 100,000 kilos per month. 
The Canadian trade commissioner, 
through whom this information is de- 
rived, has referred Mr. Schenek to Ant- 
werp importers of Canadian flour for 
quotations. 


There is an enormous demand for stor- 
age space at Georgian Bay and Lake 

uron ports from Ontario millers. They 
are all preparing for a big winter’s run, 
and want to have as much wheat as pos- 
sible on this side of the lakes. Recent 
reductions in lake freights have stimu- 
lated this movement. The fact that navi- 
gation at Fort William will likely close 
in the second week of December is caus- 
ing every one to move wheat eastward 
as rapidly as possible. 


WINNIPEG 


Western mills report a very satisfac- 
tory volume of business, some of them 
being sold as far ahead as Christmas. 
Domestic demand is described as brisk. 
While a few reports show a slackening in 
sales for export account, this branch 
of the trade, generally speaking, is being 
well maintained. The large baking inter- 
ests have been filling their requirements, 





and flour sales at country points are sat- 
isfactory. The decrease in over-sea sales 
is attributed to the present British polit- 
ical situation. When this is adjusted, 
millers in the West look forward to a 
more active demand from United King- 
dom buyers of Canadian flour. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs are quoted at $6.20 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $5.60, and first clears at 
$4.60, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 10@30c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


The market for bran and shorts is 
very active. The slight snow flurries 
which fell early in the month over the 
prairie provinces have cleared away, and 
pasture land is still available for stock. 
However, country points appear to be 
buying their winter supplies, and all 
parts report millfeed sales very heavy. 
Several of the large mills are oversold. 
Prices remain at the old level. Quota- 
tions: at points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, bran $21 ton and 
shorts $23, in mixed cars with flour; in- 
terior British Columbia points, bran $25 
and shorts $27; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $26 and shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


There has been little feature in this 
market, and trading is generally dull. 
Notwithstanding this fact, a very con- 
siderable amount of export business 
must have been put through, as the vol- 
ume of wheat leaving Fort William has 
been extremely heavy. Prices have held 
fairly steady. No. 1 northern has had 
a fair demand, also No. 2, but other 
grades were not wanted. Farmers ap- 
pear to be adhering to their holding pol- 
icy, and trading on several days was re- 
stricted on this account. United States 
and Canadian millers have been in the 
market for supplies of the contract 
grades, Very little interest has been 


taken in wheat for future delivery. _ 


Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 


co Futures—, 

Cash Nov. Dec. 

Ss. BP Gcwkdwedes $ .99 $ .98% $ .93% 
BOF. BD scccecnes 97% 97% 93% 
Me, w008 300.00 97% -97% 93% 
BOT. BB ccccrccee -98 .97% 93% 
MOG GE tiecacees 97% 97% -93% 
Mov. B46 .ccccsces 97 96% 93% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Nov. 24 show that 
present grain movement from the west- 
ern provinces is very heavy. The rail- 
roads are using the utmost dispatch in 
transporting it while the present open 
weather lasts. Roads are in splendid 
condition, and farmers are having no 
difficulty in getting their wheat to the 
elevators. Inspections have averaged 
2,123 cars per day, compared with 2,075 
in the previous week, and 1,669 for the 
corresponding period in 1922, 


OATMEAL 


Throughout the West a good, steady 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is re- 
ported. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.50, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats, to the wholesale trade 
in Winnipeg. 


COARSE .GRAINS 
The demand for No. 2 Canadian oats 
has been poor, but everything in the 
lower grades has been readily sold. 
Trade was restricted for a while through 
lack of offerings. Farmers have been 
fairly good sellers of odd cars, This also 





applies to barley. All grades have ex- 
perienced an excellent demand, but { rad- 


ing has not amounted to much o ac- 
count of light offerings. Rye ha: not 
been wanted, the only sales made beii¢ in 


the low grades. The premiums on ‘lax- 
seed have shown an advance, and ( ina- 
dian crushers and interests on the ‘her 
side of the line have been active bu: ers. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian we. ‘ern 
oats, 393c bu; barley, 55c; rye, ‘ic; 
flaxseed, $2.1514. 


NOTES 

The directors of the Saskatcheway Co- 

operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., «sti- 

mated that waivers and contract: re- 

ceived to date at the headquarters 0: the 

pool at Regina cover more than 2\) .000 
acres of the required amount. 


A press report states that conside: ibly 
more than half the new settlers C:,..da 
has obtained this year came from ( reat 


Britain and Ireland. The immigr. ‘ion 
for these two countries so far this «ear 


shows an increase of 142 per cent ver 
the corresponding period in 1922. 
At a meeting of the elected dele. ites 


to the Alberta wheat pool, held in al- 
gary, Nov. 13, a resolution was p::-sed, 
recommending that the pool purch: « or 
build its own elevators at the end © the 
crop season, if, in the opinion o: the 
trustees, conditions are propitious. 
Brigadier-General Meighen, pres lent 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., L1'|., is 
in western Canada. He is visitin» the 
plant of the company at Medicine | lat, 
Alta., and is accompanied by ». J. 
Breen, western general manager, and 
Harry Cornish, general superinten ent. 
The royal grain inquiry heard eviiience 
from Shoal Lake farmers at the j:itial 
Manitoba sitting, Nov. 20. Farmers vom- 
plained of the present system of ~rad- 


ing, and a recommendation was = :iade 
that the moisture test should be ri ised. 
Recommendations were also made that 
elevators in the Shoal Lake di trict 
should, wherever possible, be equ’) ped 
with cleaning apparatus. 

A report from Edmonton, Alta., says 
that, although more than two an one 
half months of the grain marketing sea- 
son have already passed, only som: 60,- 


000,000 bus of the estimated A! erta 
wheat crop of 175,000,000 bus hav: ac- 
tually been shipped. With a contin ince 
of the present good weather, it is ex- 
pected that shipments will shortly - ced 
up. 

The provincial government of Sas- 
katchewan has issued its final repo t on 
the crops of 1923. Threshing is «out 
completed. Harvesting this seaso: has 
been carried out under remarkab!) fa- 
vorable conditions. The continue: dry 
weather has, however, made plowing very 
difficult, and the amount accom) shed 
varies greatly in different parts. “ome 
districts report a shortage of grain cars 
but, generally speaking, the cro) has 
been moved with dispatch. While some 
portions of the province have en, oyed 
a successful season and are conseqi ntly 
optimistic, other parts have been hard 
hit by crop failures, and a good ‘any 
farms have been vacated. 

The annual meeting of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., was held in \ innl- 
peg, Nov. 21. The Honorable 7. A. 
Crerar, president, presented the years 
report, and a balance sheet, whic! he 
said, was the strongest ever submitt: d to 
a meeting of the company’s share!:ld- 
ers. Current assets were given at $4, \7~ 
846, as against current liabilities of ‘ess 
than one third that amount. Of the 
current assets, more than $1,000,000 ere 
in cash on hand or in the bank. d- 
vances on bills of lading and other «ivbts 
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due the company amounted to $515,120; 
stocks of grain, farm supplies, etc., 
$538,269. The capital assets of the com- 
pany were given at $4,153,471, chiefly in 
elevator buildings, warehouses and equip- 
ment, the capital liabilities to others 
than shareholders, consisting of mort- 
mortgage bonds and debentures, 





rages, 
Se eoanting to $1,674,140. Profits for the 
year amounted to $532,000, out of which 
‘were taken $225,448 for an 8 per cent 
dividend. G. Rock. 
MONTREAL 

A certain amount of export business 
in spring wheat flour is reported among 
Montreal millers, and trade for local 
consumption is also fairly brisk; this and 
the filling of previous orders is keeping 
mills thoroughly busy. Prices are un- 
changed, car lots of first patents selling 
at $6.30 bbl, seconds at $5.80 and bakers 


at $5.60, less 10e bbl for cash. 
Deliveries of winter wheat flour are 
very slow, and Ontario millers seem to 
show 21 inclination to hold out for high- 
er prices. The local market is firm, but 
there is no change in prices reported. 
Averave grades are selling at $4.95@5 
bbl, with choice grades quoted at $5@ 


5.10, secondhand jute, ex-track. Broken 
lots, =5.20@5.30 secondhand jute, $5.50 
@5.65 new cottons, ex-store, with small 
quaniities of winter patents of high 
grad quoted up to $5.85. 

Trede is steady in all lines of mill- 
feed. Bran in car lots is selling at 
$27.25 ton, shorts at $30.25 and mid- 
dlings at $36.25, with bags, less 25c ton 
for cash. 

Ro!':d oats are moving fairly well at 
$3.05 jr 90-Ib bag, delivered, and white 
corn flour at $5.90@6 bbl, jute, delivered. 

NOTES 
Georce Weston, Ltd., biscuit maker, 


suffered losses by a fire which broke out 
recently in the cellar. 

Total exports of rolled oats and oat- 
meal from Canada in October, according 
to the National Millers’ figures, amount- 
ed to 20.818 ewt; total bran, shorts and 
middlines 409,516, of which 397,672 went 
to the United States. 

The sales staff of Viau et Frere, bis- 


cuit manufacturers, held an oyster feast 
at Vercheres on Nov. 17, under the 
chairmanship of Lucien St. Mars, as- 


sistant manager. Arthur Christin, head 
city salesman, and W. Bousquet, chief 
country salesman, made brief speeches. 

Imports of wheat flour into the Union 
of South Africa from March to July, 
according to the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association figures, amounted to 
488,929 cwt (100 lbs), of which 89,400 
came from Canada, 11,947 from _ the 
United States, 387,218 from Australia, 
312 from the United Kingdom and 52 
from India. 

Three successive accidents to the Wel- 
land Canal from Nov. 16 to 21 had a 
bad effect on the arrival of grain at 
Montreal, but this has not proved as 
serious as might have been expected. In 
the intervals between the successive ac- 
cidents, 30 lake boats found their way 
down with full grain cargoes. The 15 
boats which were held up by the last 
mishap would have been delayed by bad 
weather in any case. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Very light demand is reported by mill- 
ers in the Vancouver district. Sales 
have fallen off considerably, but compare 
favorably with the corresponding period 
of 1922. Jobbers and feed dealers are 
able to secure all the feeds they require, 
Without having to buy flour. This re- 
moves undesirable and uncontrollable 
competition from the flour business, and 
enables millers to hold prices pretty 
Close to list. 

When mills insisted on feed dealers 
buying a certain quantity of flour in 
each car of millfeed, the dealers imme- 
diately set about to retail the flour at 
car lot price in order to dispose of it 
rapidly. This had a most demoralizing 
effect on millers’ price agreements, which 
Were not too strictly adhered to by all 
mills. The elimination of feed dealers 
as a factor in the local market leaves 
everything quiet on the western front. 
Oriental demand continues fairly ac- 
tive. New business is being worked at 
attractive prices, but liner space is the 








prime requisite, and the volume of busi- 
ness is limited to the space available. 
The Orient would buy more, and millers 
are anxious to sell more, but the freight 
problem controls the situation and pre- 
vents any large volume of business being 
worked. 

The United Kingdom has been buying 
steadily and, although prices realized on 
European sales are not so profitable as 
on those made to the Orient, liner space 
to the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent is always available. The recent 
weakness in sterling has caused no losses 
on sales for deferred shipments, as prac- 
tically all the mills sell sterling time 
drafts to cover sales when made. An 
easier tone to parcel freight rates has 
almost entirely offset the sharp decline 
in sterling. 

WHEAT 


En route, November and first half of 
December shipment, No. 1 northern is 
offered freely, and considerable business 
has been done at Ic over Winnipeg De- 
cember. Exporters anticipate that be- 
fore Dec. 10 they will be able to buy 
wheat for December shipment to Van- 
couver at Winnipeg December price, or 
even at a discount thereunder. Owing 
to the recent freight reduction on wheat 
shipped to Vancouver for export, that 
delivered at Vancouver at Winnipeg De- 
cember price gives shippers at the ma- 
jority of Alberta points equal to 144c 
bu more than they would receive at Fort 
William. Under the circumstances it is 
quite reasonable to expect that, after 
the close of navigation at Fort William, 
wheat in Vancouver should be easily ob- 
tainable at le bu under Winnipeg De- 
cember. 

An excellent demand prevails from 
European and oriental markets. West- 
ern South American buyers have recently 
shown quite an interest in our wheat, and 
some fairly good-sized sales of sacked 
wheat have been made. United Kingdom 
buyers are quite active, particularly for 
shipment during January, February and 
March. 

Owing to extremely heavy sales al- 
ready made for December shipment from 
Vancouver and the limited elevator ac- 
commodation of the port, both exporters 
and United Kingdom buyers are afraid 
to further tax the existing facilities for 
December. Between 7,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000 bus bulk or sacked grain are booked 
for December clearance, and there is 
considerable doubt as to the ability of 
the single terminal elevator at this port 
to handle this quantity with dispatch. 

A considerable percentage of the 
wheat coming to Vancouver for export 
via the Canadian National Railways, 
shipped for No. 3 northern, is grading 
No. 4 and some as low as No. 5. The 
No. 4 is being exported, but up to date 
no export market has been found for 
the No. 5. As the domestic market can- 
not absorb the quantity coming forward, 
shippers are obliged to accept a much 
wider spread between No. 1 northern 
and No. 5 than can be secured in the 
eastern markets. Alberta shippers are 
complaining bitterly about the severity 
of the inspector at Edmonton, and there 
is considerable agitation for the ap- 
pointment of a grain survey board in 
Vancouver to finally grade all cars on 
which shippers are dissatisfied. 


OATS 


There is some improvement in the de- 
mand for Alberta oats, and a steady 
movement into the British Columbia mar- 
ket has commenced. No. 2 Canadian 
western are quoted at $25 ton, and No. 
3 Canadian western or extra No. 1 feed 
oats at $24. Local buyers are not as 
yet contracting for future shipment, 
feeling that lower prices soon will pre- 
vail. 

MILLFEED 


List prices on bran and shorts remain 
at $26 and $28 ton, respectively. Shorts 
are holding firm at list, but bran is not 
so easily disposed of, and discounts of 
$2 under list are quite common. The 
warm, open fall in British Columbia has 
kept pastures in excellent condition, and 
demand for feeds has not been heavy. 
Their high price has done much to re- 
duce consumption in this province, which 
is easily one third less than at this time 
last year. Feed flour is quoted at $3.30 
@3.40 bbl, Vancouver. Ample supplies 
are obtainable. H. M. Cameron. 
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INSTABILITY 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 

So wrote Robert Burns, many years 
ago, in his inimitable style, which falls 
like music on the ear and holds us by its 
spell. But is it so desirable “to see 
oursel’s as others see us”? Not at all. 
There might be inspiration in it at times, 
and there might be utter discourage- 
ment. Nature’s way is best—that each 
person live his life according to the laws 
and dictates of his own being, responsive 
to his own ideals, like the blossoming of 
a flower, and assessed by his own inner 
consciousness or conscience. So the char- 
acter or type to be written about in this 
sketch is described as he appears to 
another, and not to himself, and the word 
instability has been chosen as its key- 
note and also for the text. 

It is pathetic and tragic to observe 
how many men are ruined, and their oth- 
erwise excellent ability nullified, by in- 
stability, making them their own worst 
enemies. To cite definite cases: there 
comes to mind that of the flour salesman 
who cannot stand grief and punishment. 
When things get to going badly with him, 
or fail to go well, when sales and cus- 
tomers elude him, or the quality of his 
flour is not quite all that it should be 
for a time, then he throws to the winds 
all consideration of his obligations to 
those for whom he is working, flies off 
at a tangent, and, instead of standing 
by and making himself a factor in the 
business of his company and the redemp- 
tion of the quality of its product, he 
quietly and furtively seeks another job. 
The Situation “gets his goat,” and he de- 
cides to look for a place to land before 
he is forced out without any landing 
place whatever. Or perhaps he cannot 
stand restraint, criticism and correction. 

Of course this isn’t saying that dis- 
cretion is not the better part of valor; 
that every man, with a living to make 
and a family to support, should not take 
care of himself. There are conditions 
that any man is a fool to put up with, 
and they do sometimes exist in this busi- 
ness of milling. But it is saying that a 
man should stand by, should stick tena- 
ciously at his job and task, through thick 
and thin, until the folly and futility of 
sticking becomes clearly apparent; that. 
he should not run away and into a 
panic at the ftrst sign of trouble or dif- 
ficulty, 

The danger of not sticking is that of 
becoming what is known as a floater or 
drifter; unstable, undependable, losing 
courage and moral fiber by constantly 
running away from difficulties, and final- 
ly coming to be known as a man who 
goes from one job to another, for some 
reason or other, never making good in 
any of them. There are far too many 
flour salesmen of this character. 

In this connection the influence of the 
steady job on the building of character, 
and its stabilizing and solidifying effect, 
might be considered. It is only then 
that the man has a chance to get his roots 
down and show the growth that he is 
capable of. Here is the test, and many 
men fail to achieve success because they 
do not meet it. It lies in the ability to 
stick, to meet trouble and difficulties 
standing up, to stand by one’s guns and 
to fight it out. 

There are times in many careers and 
businesses when the patient is sick, so 
to speak, and somebody has got to sit up 


with him through long, wearisome days 
and nights in the process of getting back 


to health and strength. After a time 
the luck turns, or rather the fighting 
quality wins out, confidence returns and 
things come easy, but the man has learned 
meantime how not to bé beaten. It re- 
quires hard and continuous work, with- 
out which success is not possible. 

There comes also to mind the case of 
a certain sales manager, a man of much 
force, energy, nerve and initiative, but 
who is never quite content where he is; 
his mind wanders to other pastures new, 
which look more attractive, the field over 
yonder with its rich growth of pasturage. 
So he cannot stay put. He has been 
described as a first class “once over” 
man, but not as a “repeater,” as wanting 
in staying power, as a man who can 
develop business, but cannot hold it. 

He does not think of himself in these 
terms at all, but considers that he is a 
wonderful developer of salesmen and 
sales organizations, whereas in a com- 
paratively short time he has every one 
by the ears and hating him, and the 
organization disrupted. He is always 
thinking more, much more, of what he is 
getting out of the job personally, than 
of the service he is rendering his em- 
ployers. Then when trouble comes, and 
the house which he conceives that he has 
built comes tumbling down about his 
ears, he blames others and gets out. 

After all is said and done, and this is 
something which is often overlooked, suc- 
cess in life is in personal character and 
not in heaped-up riches or achievement, 
however commendable they may be in 
their contribution to it. Character with- 
out stability is like wind without direc- 
tion. It doesn’t get anywhere. 


FLOUR MARKET 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.03 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 23. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.25@5.65 
bbl, local springs $6.40@6.50, local hard 
winters $6.30, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $30.80 
@32.25 ton, mixed feed $31.25@32.25, 
and middlings $29.80@32.25, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Nov. 18-24 ........ erry 33,800 70 
PYOVIGUR WOOK 2... ccsccsas 35,400 74 
:. SPATE eae Le 36,500 76 
Te FORO GOO oo ccc eeves 15,000 31 
Terese FOSS GRO oo cc cesicves 19,000 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

: No. bbls bbls tivity 

~ NOv. 18-24 .... 19 131,910 86,660 65% 
Previous week.. 22 133,710 95,421 71 
Year ago ...... 24 122,250 78,933 64 
Two years ago. 23 136,000 53,467 39 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus..1,095,000 391,000 289,000 86,000 
Corn, bus.... 89,000 69,000 31,000 38,000 
Oats, bus.... 39,000 25,000 14,000 35,000 


IN GUESSWORK STAGE 


Concerning various proposals made for 
assistance by the government to relieve 
the distress caused wheat farmers by low 
— Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, 

ave something to say which may interest 
the trade: “Government aid still in the 
guesswork stage. For that reason the 
market has met additional selling press- 
ure and lost peg Good support ap- 
pears ‘on deck’ at the low points. Re- 
ports. of Messrs. Meyer and Mondell, of 
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the War Finance Corporation, to the 
President, fail to show any real practi- 
cal suggestions for the betterment of 
the wheat farmer. The fact that wheat 
advanced during the heaviest marketing 
period, while a 70,000,000-bu visible was 
accumulating, refutes their statement 
that present market machinery is inade- 
quate. 

M «Most of the trade and newspapers 
can see hope for wheat if Germany is 
given 25,000,000 or 50,000,000 bus. Some 
suggested that a German relief society 
be organized. It is certain that if the 
present strife over there continues, Ger- 
many is going to need more help than 
was tendered to Russia. The new Con- 
gress may see the good in such action 
and start the ball rolling. Though much 
wheat has been marketed, many produc- 
ers are holding back some on the farm 
or in country elevators. An advance 
would make money for them, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

“If any credits or gifts are made to 
Germany, the millers want wheat sent 
abroad as flour. Their reasons are 
sound, and reflect careful thought. 
Dumping of 50,000,000 bus wheat abroad 
would likely depress world prices. Many 
countries there have not the milling fa- 
cilities to turn out good flour. Exporta- 
tion of the raw material would hurt the 
flour export trade. Any given sum of 
money will buy more wheat in the form 
of flour than as wheat. 

“Wheat will likely mark time until 
official action one way or another decides 
the trend. Domestic and export trade 
are bound to put on brakes awaiting defi- 
nite news. The flood of bearish news 
that has covered wheat has put it in 
position to respond quickly to most any- 
thing constructive. 

“As we see it, there is a whole lot of 
talk but nothing forceful being done to 
boost wheat prices. Every one appears 
nervous and fearful of getting on the 
wrong side of the market. When some- 
thing actually helpful appears on the 
wheat horizon, sentiment ought to quickly 
form on the bull side.” 

NOTES 

J. H, Seovill, Uhrichsville, Ohio, has 
accepted a position with the Hardesty 
mill, Coshocton, Ohio. 

I, A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has returned from a_ business 
trip to eastern markets. 

The Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co. 
recently installed. equipment for the 
manufacture of self-rising flour, having 
a capacity of 120 bbls a day. 

There was a meeting of the Toledo 
toast campaign committee, Nov. 20, to 
effect a permanent organization. John 
H. Taylor, of the Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, temporary chairman, 
called the meeting. 


A. I. Urschel, North Manchester, Ind., 
has been made temporary receiver for 
the North Manchester Milling Co., the 
plant of which was burned Nov. 13, with 
a loss estimated at $30,000. The corpo- 
ration is reported to be in debt $20,000. 


R. R. McClure, broker, Columbus, 
Ohio, is now doing business under the 
style of R. R. McClure Co., having with- 
drawn from the connection with E. R. 
Howard, Huntington, W. Va. under 
which the style was McClure-Howard Co. 


O. W. Rechsteiner has joined the 
forces of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, as assistant to H. L. Sim- 
mons, its Ohio representative. Mr. Rech- 
steiner in the past has been active as a 
miller in Ohio, but more recently oper- 
ated a mill at Union City, Pa. 


Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour jobbers, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, has been in Toledo, 
calling on his mill connection, the Na- 
tional Milling Co. Mr. Knighton left 
for Wabasha, Minn., and will go from 
there to Minneapolis for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration of The North- 
western Miller. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit_e, Inp.—Millers here com- 
plain of extreme dullness in the flour 
market, but content themselves with the 
fact that they have company in the 
business slump that seems now to be pre- 
vailing. Conditions in Europe are held 
responsible for the fact that even domes- 
tic trade is below normal, while export 
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business has almost disappeared. The 
fact that the English pound sterling has 
been declining steadily has caused hesi- 
tancy in accepting offerings, which are 
few in number. Quotations on flour for 
the week ending Nov. 24 remain un- 
changed. 

The demand for millfeed has slack- 
ened, and quotations show a recession 
from the previous week’s figures. Based 
Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, carload lots, 
bran is quoted at $31.50; mixed feed, 
$32.50; shorts, $33.50. 

NOTES 

Frederick Elles, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mills, is recovering from a severe attack 
of the grip, which confined him to his 
home for about three weeks. 

John Stilz, city sales manager for the 
Phoenix Flour Mills, has returned from 
Rockport, where he installed a new lodge 
of the Order of Khorassan, 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


Flour trade, while very good, is some- 
what disappointing, in that volume has 
failed to develop as expected. Some 
jobbers and dealers are well supplied 
with stocks booked some weeks ago. 
Prices on standard patents are around 


Millfeeds are dull. Stocks are in ex- 
cess of the demand, and in some in- 
stances are rather large. Prices are 
lower. ; 

Cottonseed meal is in fair demand, 
and movement is very good. Stocks are 
accumulating at the mill rather slowly. 
Farmers are holding their seed for an 
advance in prices. 

Hulls are in very good demand, and 
prices steady but about unchanged. 

Hominy feed in good demand and 
prices strong, with very light stocks 
generally. Feeders are priming stock 
for the early market. 

Hay receipts are rather light, but suf- 
ficient to meet demand. Stocks are light. 


J. Hore TicNer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Another dull week in the Indianapolis 
market for flour and feed, and the only 
business transacted was with near-by 
points. Practically nothing outside of 
state buying was done. No change was 
made in the level of prices, with the 
exception of quotations representing a 
loss of $1 ton in the price of feed by 
one mill. a 

Unseasonably warm weather which 
prevailed throughout the Mississippi val- 
ley during the current week had consid- 
erable to do With the dullness, but the 
unsettled condition in the price of wheat 
has probably been the largest factor. 
Buyers are ordering only in small lots. 
The policy of slow buying, while it has 
retarded operations on a large scale, has 
supplied mills with a steady stream of 
business that has kept the plants in con- 
tinual operation. 

The long hour shift adopted by some 
mills early in the season was not cur- 
tailed, the surplus production being ac- 
counted for in increased stocks. One 
miller said he was laying aside a large 
part of his flour for future reference. 
He expects considerable demand with 
colder weather. The small buying, it is 
reported, has resulted in business with 
local mills by some buyers who ordi- 
narily would not have considered near-by 
buying otherwise. While the immediate 
element is one of discouragement, yet 
the future outlook induces optimism. 

Weather conditions are said to be the 
underlying factor in the dullness of feed. 
The week started off with no orders com- 
ing in, but the decline quoted by one 
miller induced some buying. Storage is 
accounting for much of the product 
manufactured. 

Although the grain market started 
queue early in the week, prices 
closed at about the level at which they 
stood earlier. Practically no business has 
been done in wheat for the past three 
weeks, due to the invasion of new corn, 
which had to be taken care of. Wheat 
receipts therefore were small, but a good 
demand developed for that which came 
into the market. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41%c to New York, Nov. 24: 
wheat, No. 2 red 99c@$1.01, No. 2 hard 





95@97c; corn, No. 2 white 72@76c, No. 
3 white 67@70c; No. 2 yellow 75@78c, 
No. 3 yellow 73@75c, No. 2 mixed 67@ 
70c, No. 3 mixed 65@68c; oats, No. 2 
white 404%,@42c, No. 3 white 39% @41'éc. 

Inspections of grain, Nov. 24: wheat, 
No. 1 hard 1 car; corn, No. 3 white 1 
car, No. 4 white 40, No. 5 white 9, No. 
6 white 1, sample white 1, No. 3 yellow 1, 
No. 4 yellow 14, No, 5 yellow 23, No. 6 
yellow 9, No. 4 mixed 3, No. 5 mixed 8, 
No. 6 mixed 4, sample mixed 3; oats, 
No. 3 white 2 cars, No. 4 white 2, sam- 
ple white 2. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ending Nov. 24: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BOND, BORE ccccvcrcccecece 9,819 49 
Previous week .........++. 9,544 48 
Bee GOO 6 v0.0 605 esc csceece 10,883 54 
TWO FOOTS OBO ...ccccccere 6,342 32 


Stocks in store Nov. 24, 1923, 14,739 bus, 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 

SE . 5450400844005050% 23,000 8,000 
GEOR csccvcccecsevccsene 766,000 139,000 
PPP er Te rer? Pere 130,000 14,000 
BD 60060 taGnoceseeeubed cee 8 8=—séi ww 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Nov. 24, 1923.. 816,400 183,000 273,000 4,000 
Nov. 25, 1922.. 454,000 265,000 383,000 eoee 
Nov. 26, 1921.. 324,870 284,500 418,600 1,670 


NOTES 

R. E. Page, a Chicago buyer, was in 
Indianapolis on business recently. 

B. L. Fall, of Raccoon, Ind., a shipper 
of grain, visited business friends in In- 
dianapolis recently. 

John Edwards, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, stationed at 
Chicago, visited the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade recently. 

A large grain elevator at Hobbs, owned 
by Smith & Ackles, of Tipton, was 
burned Nov. 23, together with a large 
quantity of grain and much machinery. 
The fire is believed to have been caused 
by defective wiring. The loss was placed 
at $20,000, fully covered with insurance. 

A dispatch received from Cincinnati 
says: “The United States government, 
through its pure food inspectors, filed a 
libel in the United States court here in 
which it condemns 1,000 sacks of flour 
consigned to a local wholesale grocery 
company from Milroy, Ind. Harry G. 
Garrett, chief of the Cincinnati station, 
asserted that the sacks did not contain 
the amount of flour marked on the out- 
side of the sacks. The shippers will be 
cited to appear and file answer.” 

Curis O. Apion. 


NORFOLK 


Nothing inspiring has come to the sur- 
face in the local flour trade recently. 
The retailer has claimed that the chain 
store competition makes his flour busi- 
ness highly unprofitable, while jobbers 
have complained that direct selling by 
mills, particularly in North Carolina and 
Virginia, has had a tendency to demoral- 
ize the trade. The mills, from reports 
received by their brokers and jobbers, 
are not happy, either. With profits at 
the zero mark, and new business hard to 
get, they are urging their customers to 
give shipping directions on _ bookings. 
Some cancellations have been reported 
on account of inability of customers to 
supply directions. 

Top winters are quoted $5.65@5.85, 
cotton, basis Virginia common points, 
standard patents $5.35@5.50, and 
straights $4.90@5.25; Kansas family pat- 
ents $6.75@6.85 and bakers patents $6.40 
@6.50; northwestern springs $6.90@7.15 
and standards $6.25@6.35. 

Feed is fairly active at reduced quota- 
tions, although business is reported as 
scarcely up to par for this season of the 
year. Standard bran is quoted at $32.50 
@33.50 ton, standard middlings $34.50 
@35, fancy flour middlings $88@40, and 
red dog $41@42. 

NOTES 

C. E. Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, recently visited the 
trade in Norfolk and vicinity. 

Norfolk’s municipal market, costing 
$525,000, and said to be the finest in the 
South, opened Nov. 20. In its appoint- 
ments it is said to be superior to any 
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other market in the United States, ]t 
has departments for the sale of every 
commodity which enters into food, and 
every foot of space has been reserved, 

Norfolk has made its annual drive fo; 
$295,000 to support 22 charitable organj- 
zations during the coming year. S. p. 
Scott, of S. D. Scott & Co., feed brokers 
and one of the leading business men in 
this section, tied for honors with his 
team in total subscriptions obtained. 
Every member of the flour and feed 
trade was represented in the drive. 

William Holmes Davis, of Norfolk, 
sent to London two months ago as rep- 
resentative of the city port commission 
to take up with the Corn Exchange and 
other agencies the elimination of certain 
discriminatory rates and practices at 
Hampton Roads, has returned. Ile was 
able to have this port placed on 3» par- 
ity with ports in the North on packing 
house products shipped to Great Brit- 
ain, and succeeded in eliminating certain 
discriminations in grain shipments, plac- 
ing this port on an equal com) titive 
basis with northern ports. 

Joseru A, Listir. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour business in the Southeast was 
dull during the week ending Noy. 24. 
New sales were scattering, and confined 
to lots of 100 to 300 bbls. Specifications 
on old contracts were of fair volume, 
and the aggregate shipments exceeded 
the output. As large buyers are fairly 
well covered, and stocks are ample, it is 
regarded as probable that there will not 
be any important increase in buying un- 
til after Jan. 1. New sales have been 
only about half as large as for tlic cor- 
responding time a year ago. 

No material change in prices w'\s not- 
ed, values being generally steady. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 24, were as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 5.80@ 
7.10; standard or regular patent, %5.80@ 
6.20; straight patent, $5.40@5.60; first 
clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours «re in 
fair demand in small lots. Prices: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, <leliv- 
ered at Nashville, $6.75@7.25; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $5.75@6.25. 

Wheat has shown little change. Mod- 
erate purchases are being made by mills. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at +1.25@ 
1.27, Nashville. 

Millfeed is less active, with prices not 
greatly changed, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $31@32; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $34@36. 

Corn meal is quiet, with prices casier, 
as follows: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.20@2.30; un- 
bolted, $2.10@2.20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Moy. 84-289 i.e 235,880 120,506 51.0 

Previous week.... 172,980 119,143 68.8 

Year ago ........ 196,980 122,845 62.3 

Two years ago.... 203,430 91,724 45.0 

Three years ago.. 214,590 96,115 45.2 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comp:rison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 17 Nov. 24 

a. SOLE eee 63,500 62,000 

MOOGOE, WOE ose cccscsar 412,000 195,000 

ee gg errr rere 88,000 72,000 

ie ee reer 339,000 166,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for the week ending Nov. 24, 177 crs. 

J. P. Dunlop, of the Dunlop } iliing 
Co., Clarksville, Tenn., accompanicd by 
Mrs. Dunlop, has gone to the l’acific 
Coast for a visit. 

The Hooper Grocery Co., wholesale, 
Nashville, the building of which was 
burned, has purchased a lot in the whole- 
sale district and will have a large new 
building erected at once. 

The Harriman (Tenn.) Wizard Bakery 
has been opened for business. '!t ' 
owned by 87 citizens of Harriman and 
vicinity. Arthur C. Akin is president 
and general ano The plant 3 
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The local flour market was without 
conspicuous feature for the week ending 
Nov. 24, and the net volume of sales 
was less than during the preceding week, 
The trade was uncertain about values, 
and was inclined to bid cautiously. How- 
ever, many mills were so anxious for 
business that they were willing to cut 
their prices to meet buyers’ views. A 
few brands were able to command the 
asked price on account of their known 
quality and the unwillingness of bakers 
to experiment with a cheaper grade, but 
the majority of flours were reduced in 
price, some to extremely low levels, 

While the market as a whole was very 
quiet, there were a few sales of moderate 
lots, so conditions, though lethargic, were 
not absolutely dead. Demand was spot- 
ted, Sales during October and Septem- 
ber were large enough to take care of 
consumers’ needs until the holidays, and 
no large volume is looked for until after 
Jan. 1. 

There is a feeling, moreover, that 
stocks of wheat at milling centers are 
sufficiently large to resist any advance, 
and since it is not likely that any serious 
breaks will occur, many feel that prices 
will probably stay around present levels 
for some time, especially in view of the 
weakness in millfeed. 

The range in prices and sales was ex- 
tremely wide. In spring wheat patents, 
for example, while the bona fide range 
was $5.90@6.25, there were sales reported 
made at $5.75, and even lower, and on 
some of these trade acceptances were 
granted for 15 and 30 days. When the 
standing of some of the concerns to 
which this credit has been extended is 
considered, it would seem that the mill 
is trying to see how it can flirt with 
failure. 

Hard winter wheat flours were in very 
slow demand, and in only rare cases did 
the representatives of these mills report 
much business. Prices ranged $5.40@ 
5.90, though more sales were made at 
the lower end of the range than at the 
higher. With spring wheat prices as 
low as they are, it is extremely difficult 
to do business in Kansas flours as, al- 
most invariably, springs have the pref- 


erence in the market when prices are so 


close together. 

Soft winters were dull. Western flours 
were quoted at $5.10@5.50, and Penn- 
sylvanias at about $4.80. 

Semolinas were high, and only a fair 
trade was done, as in most cases mills’ 
ideas on price were above those of buy- 
ers. Toward the close of the week, quo- 
i were firmer, and ranged $6.10@ 
WO, 

Recent sales of rye flour for export 
have been of liberal proportions, and 
while no definite figures were available, 
they probably amounted to over 100,000 

bls. These ‘were for shipment to Nor- 
way, Sweden and Hamburg. Sales were 
chiefly at $3.75@3.85, while for domestic 
Consumption, toward the close of the 
week, they ranged $4@4.25. Rye mills 
are now well sold up to the end of the 
year on foreign and domestic orders. 
There has also been some demand for 
low grades, as well as for Canadian 
flours, for export. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $6.35 
@6.85, standard patent $5.75@6.25, clear 
$5.30@5.60; hard winter short patent 
$5.95@6.35, straight $5.40@5.85, clear 
$4.65@5.25 ; rye, $4@4.25,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 295,358 bbls; exports, 265,978. 


WHEAT 


Price changes in the wheat market 
Were narrow. The market was bearish, 


affected by Bradstreet’s visible supply, 
indicating an increase in stocks in North 
America and large exports from Russia, 
while shipments from Argentina, India 
and the Danube were liberal, and the 
Australian crop showed an increase. Ex- 
port sales early in the week were small, 
but improved toward the close. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.24; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.34; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.19; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba in bond, f.o.b., 
export, $1.12%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.10. Receipts, 3,500,200 
bus; exports, 1,762,922. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Receipts of corn for the week were 
slightly larger, although the movement 
thus far has not been up to expecta- 
tions. Prices advanced in sympathy with 
wheat. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, c.i-f., 
$1.0234; No. 2 mixed, 9914c; No. 2 white, 
$1.02%. Receipts, 3,000 bus. 

The movement of oats was in narrow 
limits, and the market followed wheat 
and corn. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
53%c; No. 3 white, 514%2.@52c. Receipts, 
287,000 bus; exports, 98,186. 

BAKER'S CLUB LUNCHEON 

The Baker’s Club of New York City 
held its first informal get-together lunch- 
eon at the Hotel McAlpin on Nov. 15, 
with about 100 present. 

Following the luncheon, Ralph D. 
Ward, president, extended a cordial wel- 
come to the guests and members, and 
outlined the rapid development of the 
club since its organization early in 1923, 
explaining that it was founded for the 
sole purpose of furnishing a more 
friendly social contact between bakers 
and allied tradesmen. He called on State 
Senator Rabenold, who ably supported 
the remarks of the president in his ex- 
planation of the purpose of the founding 
of the club. 

William J. Morris, Jr., who has been 
active on the committee appointed to in- 
vestigate a suitable location for the 
future home of the club, made a report, 
and it was decided that the committee 
should use its own judgment in selecting 
headquarters for another year. 

At the close of the meeting several of 
the guests handed in their applications 
for membership in the club. The lunch- 
eon was such a decided success that it 
will probably be voted to hold one each 
month. 

NOTES 

Stocks of flour at terminals in New 
York were about 1,190 cars, compared 
with 1,280 a week ago. 

W. Loeb, a member of the Produce 
Exchange and engaged in the grain 
trade for many years, died on Nov. 19, 
after a long illness. 

S. B. Storey has joined the selling 
force of Samuel Knighton & Son, and 
will travel through New York state as 
a special representative. 

Ralph Denio, general manager J. W. 
Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo., left 
for home on Nov. 20, after spending 
some time in New York. 

Judgment was entered on Nov. 22 
against L. & E. Frenkel, Inc., Emanuel 
Frenkel and Maurice Frenkel for $7,397, 
in favor of Farr & Co., sugar brokers. 

French & Christian have added the ac- 
count of the Christian Mills, Minneapo- 
lis, to the accounts they are already suc- 
cessfully handling in the metropolitan 
district. 

Samuel R. Strisik, of S. R. Strisik & 
Co., New York flour brokers, returned 
to New York on Nov. 19, after spending 
about 10 days in Minneapolis, visiting 
his mill connections. 

H. L. McLeod, of the New York of- 
fice of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 








Minneapolis, spent the greater part of 
the week ending Nov. 24 on a trip 
through New York state with W. R. Lig- 
gons, the mill’s new salesman, 

The General Baking Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the 
common stock, where previously $1 quar- 
terly has been paid. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2 on the preferred 
stock was also declared. All dividends 
are payable Dec. 31, to stock of. record 
Dec, 15. 

David Page, president Thomas Page 
Miiling Co., Topeka, Kansas, spent the 
week of Nov. 18-24 with A. J. Gardner, 
the mill’s New York representative. 
Fred Tullis, eastern district sales man- 
ager for the same mill, also spent sev- 
eral days in New York, leaving for Bal- 
timore on Nov. 22. 

Among millers in New York during 
the week ending Nov. 24 were A. J. 
Fisher, head of the durum department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Buffalo 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
Richard Swartz, manager New Ulm 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co; C. W. Jenni- 
son, manager Williston (N. D.) Mill Co; 
William M. Atkinson, president and 
treasurer Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Fred G. Atkinson, director Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and Ed- 
ward D, Evans, president Evans Milling 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOSTON 

The week ending Nov. 24 closed with- 
out any material change in the local 
flour situation. Demand was slow, and 
while in one or two instances millers’ 
representatives reported a little more in- 
quiry, trade as a whole was unsatisfac- 
tory. Most dealers and distributors are 
complaining about the indifference of 
buyers. 

Receipts of flour continue liberal lo- 
cally, with other distributing points in 
New England also reporting good ar- 
rivals. The trade is therefore well sup- 
plied with flour and is in no hurry about 
stocking up ahead to any extent. De- 
mand from the family consumer is fall- 
ing off, while the call for bakery prod- 
ucts is showing some increase. 

Despite the openly firm front shown 
by spring wheat millers as regards prices, 
concessions from asking quotations are 
freely made in the hope of getting new 
business. There was very little change 
in the open range of prices as quoted, 
compared with the previous week, pos- 
sibly 10c bbl lower on some _ brands. 
Hard winter wheat flours were also a 
shade lower, but soft winters were, if 
anything, a little higher than the pre- 
vious week’s quotations. 

At the close of the week flour prices, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks, were as follows: 
spring patent, special short $7.25@7.50, 
standard $6.35@7.10, first clear $5.35@ 
6; hard winter patent, $5.75@6; soft 
winter patent $5.65@6.75, straight $5.25@ 
5.90, clear $5@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Nov. 24, with compari- 
sons: 


7-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis.. 29,150 29,420 eghene ssgees 
Wheat, bus.7603139 562,950 1,003,090 1,112,923 
Corn, bus... 1,200 180 9,998 1,360 
Oats; bus... 46,675 46,915 35.957 157,763 
Rye, bus.... ..... 221,066 269,866 181,261 
Barley, bus. 34,900 ..... B4,888 — nccces 
Millfeed, 

tons ..... 90 me 66s4%6. saese0 
C’n meal, bbls eee ae eee ee 
Oatm’l, cases, 1,58 BBee sevens 


OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 
Corn meal prices are about l5c bbl 
under last week’s quotations. Demand 
shows some improvement. Granulated 
yellow is — at $2.30, bolted yellow 
$2.25, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.10, all in 100’s. A steady market for 
oatmeal, with a fair demand. Rolled is 
quoted at $2.85 and cut and ground at 
$3.13, all in 100’s. Rye flour in better 
demand, with the market steady. Choice 
white patent is quoted at $4.15@4.40 bbl. 


GRAIN FOR EXPORT 

Export grain that filled 100 cars ar- 
rived at Boston Nov. 22 from the West 
and, as a result, the grain elevators at 
Hoosac Dock and Mystic Wharf, Charles- 
town, are now well filled with wheat des- 
tined to the United Kingdom and ports 
in Europe. More grain is also on the 
way to fill ships chartered to transport 
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it under the brisk movement now on. 
The steamship Nordfarer is loading a 
full cargo of 220,000 bus wheat, destined 
for Avonmouth, Eng., and is to be fol- 
lowed by the Nordlys, which commenced 
loading today. 

The flow of grain through the port of 
Boston during the balance of November 
and December promises to be the heavi- 
est, for a like period, in many years. 
The River Wye, now due, has been char- 
tered to load 200,000 bus Manitoba wheat 
for a port in the United Kingdom. The 
Cliftonhall was chartered today to load 
220,000 bus wheat early in December for 
a Bristol Channel port. 

The Italian steamer Caterina Geroi- 
mich has arrived and will start loading 
300,000 bus wheat for the Greek gov- 
ernment. 

As a result of heavy arrivals for ex- 
port, some of the elevators are loaded to 
capacity. 

MILLFEED 


All wheat feeds are quoted lower, with 
a slow demand, Other feeds dull, and 
the market easier. Spring bran, prompt 
shipment, is quoted at $33.75@34; winter 
bran, $34.50@35; middlings, $32@36; 
mixed feed, $34.50@37.50; red dog, 
$39.25; gluten feed, $50.55; hominy feed, 
$42.50; gluten meal, $61.15; stock feed, 
$41.50; oat hulls, reground, $17; linseed 
meal, $49; cottonseed meal, $49@58,—all 
in 100’s. 

NOTES 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., through its Boston office, is open- 
ing a warehouse in Boston for the stor- 
age of its products, principally flour. It 
is located in Terminal Street, Charles- 
town, a part of the Boston Terminal & 
Warehouse Co, 

C. W. Jennison, manager Williston (N. 
D.) Mill Co., was a recent visitor on 
the floor of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Other visitors included W. A. Chain, sec- 
retary and manager Security Flour Mills 
Co., Abilene, Kansas; M. R. Glazier, Chi- 
cago; Scott F. Evans, Chicago; Richard 
Swartz, New Ulm, Minn. 

The Grain Board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce has gone on record, 
through its executive committee, as op- 
posed to any revision in the duty on 
grain and grain products now in force. 
Herbert L. Hammond was delegated to 
attend a hearing at Washington in the 
interest of the grain trade of New Eng- 
land. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour lost nothing in price for the 
week ending Nov. 24; on the contrary, 
it gained a little in instances, with cash 
wheat 1@38c higher and feed lower. A 
good demand was in evidence at 10@15c 
under quotations, notably in the case of 
near-by soft winter straights for export, 
but with their books still full of orders 
the mills were more disposed to advance 
than to reduce limits, which checked trad- 
ing, particularly on the soft spots, which, 
alas, like the poor, we seem ever to have 
with us. Hard winters were relatively 
firmer than springs, though there was no 
clamoring for either, despite the fact 
that stocks of both are generally re- 
garded as light, while apparently the 
whole trade is still patiently waiting for 
December liquidation to knock the bot- 
tom out of the market. Oh for deliv- 
erance from this perennial bugbear and 
nuisance ! 

City mills ran full time, and reported 
another satisfactory week in both domes- 
tic and export trade. They fully main- 
tained prices on flour, but reduced feed 
$1.50 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
15c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.35@6.60, standard 
patent $5.85@6.10; hard winter short 
patent $6.10@6.35, straight $5.60@5.85; 
soft winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 
straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 


white $4@4.25, dark $3.70@3.85. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.40; winter patent, $6.35; winter 


straight, $5.85. 
Receipts for the week ending Nov. 24 
were 42,041 bbls; exports, 44,144. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed lower and more active on 
middlings, but steady and quiet as to 
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brans, with Canadian and durum offer- 
ings underselling everything on the list. 
Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $32@33; soft winter bran, 
$34@35; standard middlings, $31@32; 
flour middlings, $34@35; red dog, $88@ 
40; city mills’ middlings, $32.50. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, after 
selling at a premium two weeks ago, 
closed on Nov. 24 at 2%c under No, 2 
red winter, as against lc under the pre- 
vious week and lc under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.09; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.07% bid; November, $1.06%; Decem- 
ber, $1.06%; range of southern for week, 
85c@$1.07; last year, 90c@$1.29. 

Of the 755,277 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 24, 754,060 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
387,570 bus. Stocks were 2,431,875 bus, 
1,173,326 domestic and 1,258,549 Cana- 
dian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Nov. 24 were 1,107,758 bus, 
against 1,072,173 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 1,972 bus, against 13,197 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic old 
No. 2 yellow, track, no market in ab- 
sence of either offerings or trading; new 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.20@4.25. Re- 
ceipts, 19,152 bus; stock, 11,674. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2 to Nov. 24, 4,592 bus; year ago, 
22,981. Range of prices for current 
week, 92c@$1.071%%; last year, no market. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
5le. Receipts, 99,459 bus; stock, 210,347. 

Closing price of rye: No. 2, spot, 764c. 
Receipts, 21,225 bus; stock, 156,185. 


NOTES 


Major J. M. Wharton, dean of the 
local mill agents, had a close call on 
the evening of Nov. 21, when the sani- 
tarium in which he was a patient burned 
to the ground. He and the other pa- 
tients were moved to places of safety. 


The Garland Steamship Corporation, 
which maintains local offices, will with- 
draw from the intercoastal trade and 
inaugurate a west coast line from San 
Francisco and Portland to Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Manila by fortnightly 
sailings of the company’s six ships. 

E. H. Beer & Co., Inc., 310 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Baltimore, with 
$50,000 capital stock, par value $100, to 
deal in grain, hay, etc., has been incor- 
porated by Eugene H., Roland J. and 
Robert A. Beer. This concern is the 
successor to Charles England & Co., 
Inc., recently retired from business. 


Roger W. Babson, business statisti- 
cian, who addressed 1,500 Baltimore mer- 
chants at the Century Roof Garden on 
Nov. 19 under the auspices of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
is reported to have said, in part: “Busi- 
ness prospects for 1924 are brighter for 
Baltimore and the South, by reason of 
the high price of cotton, than for any 
other city or section of the country.” 


Recent visitors to this market were A. 
C. Bernet, treasurer Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; John 
Kellogg, vice president Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago; Richard Swartz, manager 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; H. 
M. Stratton, of Donahue-Stratton Co., 
millfeeds and _ screenings, Milwaukee, 
Wis; John B. Sanford, superintendent 
grain elevators, and J. A. McNiver, en- 
ineer for board of commissioners, New 
rleans. 


On the evening of Nov. 21, the Chica 
Flour Club entertained at dinner A. W. 
Mears, president National Federated 
Flour Clubs, and in honor of the occasion 
the Baltimore Flour Club, of which Mr. 
Mears was president for a number of 
years, sent thé following telegram: “The 

altimore Flour Club, which has out- 
grown its infant’s clothes, having now a 
membership of about 50, sends its cor- 
dial greetings to you tonight. To have 
the spirit of genuine friendship displayed 
as you are showering your hospi ity 
upon a former president of our clu 
makes us feel doubly proud that we are 
a link in that constantly strengthening 
chain holding together, under the title of 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








National Federated Flour Clubs, the rep- 
resentative firms in the flour trade of 
the United States. J. Ross Myers, 
President.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was a moderate inquiry for flour 
early in the week ending Nov. 24 but, 
at the close, buyers were apparently 
pretty well supplied for near require- 
ments and were holding off. The reac- 
tion in the wheat market was a con- 
tributing cause to the dullness. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 800 bbls 
and 22,217,952 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
1,000 sacks to Dublin, 4,000 to Belfast, 
3,396 to Stockholm, 500 to Glasgow, 200 
to Gibraltar, 13,761 to Saloniki, 1,200 to 
Alexandria and 1,200 to Amsterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.80@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.15@4.40; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeed was dull, and 
ruled weak and lower. Quotations in 
car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, 
$83@34; soft winter bran, $34@35; 
standard middlings, $31.50@32; flour 
middlings, $35.50@36.50; red dog, $38@ 
39. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market advanced 5c early 
in the week, but subsequently reacted 
lc and closed dull at revised figures. 
Receipts, 990,386 bus; exports, 856,940; 
stock, 1,780,556. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.10% 
@1.11%; No. 3, $1.0744@1.08%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.0744@1.08%4; mixed, 
3c under red winter. 


RYE 


Rye was in small supply, and ruled 
firm and Ic higher early in the week, 
but the improvement was subsequently 
lost and the market closed without net 
change. Quotations: 77@78c for No. 2 
western and 74@75c for No. 2 near-by. 
Stock, 58,074 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


In the absence of spot offerings, ex- 
port deliveries of corn were nominal. 
The only local stock being offered was 
No. 3 kiln dried yellow, which sold in a 
small way at $1.04@1.06, which is 1c less 
than last report. Receipts, 11,872 bus; 
stock, 15,051. 

Corn products were dull and nominal- 
ly unchanged. Supplies were small. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln dried: 

ranulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
2.70; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$2.70; pearl hominy and grits, $2.70. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Trading in oats was quiet, but offer- 
ings were light and the market advanced 
Yc. Receipts: 74,895 bus; stock, 104,- 
020. Quotations: No. 2 white, 5344@54c; 
No. 3 white, 5144@52c. 

Oatmeal sold slowly and showed no 
important change. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.10; rolled, 
steam or kiln dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$5.40; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$5.50, coarse $3.20@3.50. 


SamuEt S. Danie1s. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirtssurcH, Pa.—For the week ending 
Nov. 24 there was a moderate volume of 
flour business. The uncertain tendency 
of prices in the wheat market had the 
effect of inducing a lack of confidence 
among flour buyers, with the result that 
they bid rather cautiously and at figures 
under the market, not being inclined to 
anticipate their requirements. Conse- 
quently, business was of a routine char- 
acter and not so active as the trade de- 
sired. 

At the same time, mills were more in- 
clined to offer concessions in order to 
land business. It is reported that some 
of the northwestern mills made drastic 
cuts in prices of standard patents, but 
even this did not yield any great amount 
of business. In some circles it is believed 
that the cut was due to an attempt to 





overcome the trend of trade that has 
been going to Kansas mills. 

As it now stands, the market here is 
well sold up for the remainder of the 
year and not much new business is looked 
for until the advent of the new year. 
Bakers are not in the market to any 
extent, and macaroni manufacturers are 
still holding off for lower prices on 
semolinas, 

General quotations: spring wheat flour 
$6@7 bbl and winter wheat $5.75@6.75, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.25@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@5.75, cot- 
ton 98's, Pittsburgh. Rye flour un- 
changed, with demand slack. 

The millfeed market has eased off con- 
siderably, and there was but a fair de- 
mand. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$30@31 ton; flour middlings, $32.50@36; 
red dog, $37@39; spring wheat bran, $31 
@32; winter wheat bran, $80@31; lin- 
seed meal, $55; cottonseed meal, 41 per 
cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per 
cent protein $44, 22@24 per cent $54,— 
all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


. BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING 


At the monthly meeting of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Saturday evening, Nov. 24, there 
was a good turnout. Herman G. Schelat 
presided. 

A report of the committee that is co- 
operating on the part of the association 
in the Pittsburgh toast campaign, which 
opens here Dec. 3, was made by William 
F. Nicholas. He stated that the retail 
bakers were prepared to enter heartily 
into the spirit of the campaign. 

The proposed constitution and bylaws 
were adopted. They will be finally acted 
on at the next meeting, which will be held 
in the Fleischmann Building, Thursday 
evening, Jan. 3. 


NOTES 


Application has been filed for a decree 
of dissolution of the Pittsburgh Sugar 
Co 


The Crystal bakery, Sharon, Pa., has 
been sold to the Gosel Bakery Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

D. C. Youse, Bechtelsville, Pa., will 
erect a modern bakery, to be ready for 
occupancy March 1. 

The plant of the Winner-Franck Bak- 
ing Co., Newberry, Pa. was damaged 
$3,000 by fire on Nov. 11. 

W. J. Penrod has purchased the plant 
of the Blairsville (Pa.) Baking Co., and 
will operate it under the old firm name. 

Harry L. Schofer, of Henry Schofer’s 
Sons, bakers, Reading, Pa., has been 
elected a member of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Frank Honfeal, a baker of Maytown, 
Pa., was shot in both legs when a gun in 
the hands of a hunter was accidentally 
discharged. 

The Washington Bakery, Inc., has been 
granted a Pennsylvania charter. Walter 
Hamstrom, Philadelphia, is treasurer of 
the corporation. 

Richard Hanlon, aged 77, for more 
than 40 years in the wholesale flour and 
grocery business at Sharon, Pa., died 
there on Nov. 20. 

Charles A. Diehl, bakery demonstrator 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co. at the 
Pittsburgh office, is temporarily located 
in the Philadelphia district. 


Eugene Green, a baker in the employ 
of the Home Cash Baking Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Pa., had his right hand badly 
lacerated in a dough mixer. 


A skidding automobile was responsible 
for the wrecking of the entire front of 
the G. A. Wilde bakery, 1711 Carson 
Street, Southside, Pittsburgh, on Nov. 6. 


The Bluefield (W. Va.) Milling Co., 
with $100,000 capital, has been incorpo- 
rated by J. L. Alexander, R. C, Berry, 
W. J. Cole, J. H. Hoge and O. C. Phelps. 


The Williamsport Baking Co., owned 
by W. E. Bushey, has been sold to in- 
terests headed by Benjamin Apple, of 
the Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury, 
Pa. 

The Yankee bakery, Lock Haven, Pa., 
conducted by Brooks Hanna, has become 
involved in bankruptcy proceedin The 
liabilities are about $10,000, with assets 
given as $2,500. 

Jacob G. Schmehl, for years connected 
with the Henry Schofer’s Sons bakery, 
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Reading, as a baker, has been elected ay 
alderman. He is a World War veteran 
and was wounded oversea. ; 
August Wall has purchased the bakery 
of August Meyer, Ambridge, Pa. y; 
Wall was formerly superintendent of the 
Meyer bakery. Mr. Meyer will engage 
in the bakery business in Chicago. ~~ 
John C. Haller, of the Haller bakery 
Altoona, Pa., has returned from a trip 
to California with a contingent of  merj- 
can Legion members. He is now map- 
ager of sales for the cake departinent, 


The partnership existing betwee: Car 
A. Eck and R. Edward Bauman at Sink. 
ing Spring, Pa., known as the Sinking 
Spring bakery, has been dissolve:!. The 
business will be conducted under the 
same name by Mr. Bauman. 


Harry G, Randall, vice president and 
ae? manager Midland Flour \illing 

0., Kansas City, F. E. Browder, assist- 
ant manager Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., and Oscar Moore, se: retary 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn, 
were recent visitors to Pittsburg 


Corn production in Pennsylvan': dur- 
ing the past season was only 83 }):r cent 
of normal, and the total crop move than 


6,000,000 bus below last year’s yield. 
Buckwheat and alfalfa crops wer good. 
The crop of corn is estimated at 59,911, 


920 bus, based on an average yield of 
39.9 bus per acre. 

Greb Bros., well-known bak rs of 
Pittsburgh, have purchased the bal.ery of 
Charles A. Haller, on Brownsvill: Road, 
Mount Oliver, Pittsburgh. Mr. Haller 
will hereafter devote ail his time to the 


interests of the Haller Baking ‘0., of 
which his brother, Fred C. Ha ler, is 
president. They operate plants ii) Pitts- 
burgh, and Akron and Toledo, O1.io. 


The representatives of the lalston 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, in western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, were given 
a banquet recently in the Willian Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. William Samp'c, vice 
president of the company, was thv prin- 
cipal speaker. He told of the plicnom- 
enal growth of the concern sinc: 1894 
to a total of eight mills located at .trate- 
gic points throughout the United States. 
F. S. Gilchrist is the Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the company. 


The Pittsburgh toast campaign was 
given hearty indorsement by the Flour 
Club of Pittsburgh at a special meeting 
held at the Hotel Chatham, Nov. 23. A. 
P. Cole, president of the club, outlined 
the work that had been done hy the 
general committee in charge of the cam- 
paign, which will be launched in Pitts- 
burgh on Dec. 3. On motion of Jesse 
C, Stewart, the slogan adopted |v the 
bakers, for the campaign, “Toast Makes 
Other Foods Taste Better,” was unani- 
mously adopted. 

C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 

The trade is showing very little inter- 
est in any grade of flour for near by or 
prompt shipment. This is the result of 
the heavy. sales of last August, when 
many mills took contracts extending all 
the way from that time to next July, al- 
though the majority expire between Jan. 
1 and April 1. 

Some of the consumers who !ought 
only to January are showing increasing 
interest in the market but the weei: end- 
ing Nov. 24 did not bring then: into 
active buying. What little selling has 
been done, with a few minor exce) tions, 
is for long deferred shipment. 

Mills report considerable improvement 
in directions. Fancy spring patent~ show 
tendency toward increasing _fir:uness. 
The range is $6.75@7.20. Standar:| pat- 
ents are quoted at $6.25@6.40. ‘There 
have been reports that some nortiwest- 
ern mills have been offering bakes pat- 
ents at or below $6. Certainly. they 
have not haggled over a few cents when 
actual business was in sight. First clears 
are quoted at about $5.20. 

Kansas patents are offered «round 
$6.70 for fancy and $6.35 for standard. 
Some Kansas mills have sold more flour 
in this district than ever before, and the 
average bookings of southwestern mills 
in this district are heavy. Rye white 
bringing $4.75. a 

Macaroni manufacturers are nominally 
in the market for grades suitabic for 
their use, but their ideas are those of 
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last August, and they are holding off for 

the present, except in case of emergency. 
BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 

parisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Mov, 18-24 «.>s00ssaseeeee 124,504 75 
previous week ...-++++++ 138,263 17 
Year agO cseeeessereeeeee 165,350 99 
Two Years AGO «+eseeerees 93,125 56 

GRAIN 

Grain business has assumed the usual 
late season proportions, but the brief 
time remaining between now and the 


close of navigation makes it certain that 
Buffalo’s grain receipts for the season 
will be far below the average. 

During the navigation season of 1922 
the port of Buffalo handled 295,830,521 
bus grain, of which 163,503,780 were 
wheat. It is now predicted that this 
year’s total may be close to 100,000,000 
bus under that of last season. At this 
time a year ago boats were subjected to 
long delays here, because of congestion 
in the elevators. During the past week 
one elevator interest here was offered 
600 railroad cars for which it had no 
use. A year ago there was a real battle 
for every car that could be had. 


While local elevators are nearing their 
capacity, it is believed they will be able 
to handle all incoming grain without de- 
lay from now until the close of naviga- 
tion. Storage fleets here and at Erie are 
expected to be materially smaller than a 
year ago, because of the lack of conges- 
tion in the elevators. 

During the week ending Nov. 24 the 
lake fleet brought down 7,127,183 bus, 
including 6,714,707 of wheat, 338,309 of 
rye, 10,000 of corn, 47,167 of oats and 


17,000 of barley. 

Charters made during the week in- 
clude a big carrier to hold at Erie at 
3%c, a medium-size boat to hold here at 
44%4c, and several others made at about 
these levels. Storage grain is offered 
freely at the Head of the Lakes. 

The steamer W. P. Snyder, Jr., is tied 
up at Erie with the first storage cargo 
of the season. 

It is officially announced that the state 


barge canal will be open until Dec. 8, 
which is the latest date canal navigation 
has continued in recent years, with the 


exceptions of 1918 and 1919, 

In the grain market, millers re-entered 
the buying list for the first time in sev- 
eral days, due to an accumulation of 
grain, and were able to pick up some 
cars at their own prices, which were be- 
low western markets. At the middle of 
the week No. 2 mixed sold at $1.10, No. 
2 red at $1.10% and No. 3 red at $1.08%4. 
At the week end there were no offerings. 
Millers were showing interest at that 
time. 

There was considerable inquiry for 
soft corn, with buyers holding off at the 
close for lower prices. Closing prices, 
Nov, 24: corn, No. 3 yellow, 95c; oats, 
No, 2 white 51c, No. 3 white 4914c, No. 
4 white 47c; barley, malting 78@80c, 
feed 71@72c; rye, nominal, 78c. 


MILLFEED 


Resellers have taken possession of the 
wheat feed market. While mills are nom- 
inally asking $29 ton for bran, resellers 
are offering large quantities at $27.50, 
it Is reported. There has been similar 
slashing of other feed pri¢es. Mills are 
quoting standard middlings at $28, flour 
middlings at $34, mixed feed at $83.50, 
and red dog at $35. 

Mills assert the weakness applies only 
to near-by stuff, and that there is a good 
a for December and January ship- 

nt. 

Oil meal declined $2 to $42 for prompt. 
December is quoted at $43. Mills say de- 
mand is improved, and they are quoting 

for December, in contrast with re- 
Sellers’ offer of $43, and are holdin 
January at $46. One mill has refuse 
to take business at these prices, and is 
virtually out of the market. 

Cottonseed meal declined 50c, the new 
quotations being: 48 per cent, $58; 41 
per cent, $56; 36 per cent, $52. Hominy 
1S quoted at $41.50, Boston, for white, 
harg $39.50 for yellow. Demand is light, 
ut production ‘also has been very small, 
rd to difficulty of getting corn suitable 
or use of mills. 

Some gluten on track has been of- 

here. 


The unusually mild fall has given all 
feeds a serious setback. Up to Nov. 24 
this vicinity had had no real freezing 
weather or snow. 


NOTES 

T. S. Banks has returned after visit- 
ing the markets of central New York. 

Irving Glockner, Albany, now is rep- 
resenting the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co. in that section. 

Richard Baird, sales manager Buffalo 
branch of the Washburn-Crosby Co., re- 
cently visited the eastern markets. 

J. S. Goddell, of Shellinger & Goddell, 
McGraw, N. Y., died recently. Mr. 
Shellinger will continue the business. 

Machinery is being installed in the 
new mill of the Salamanca Milling Co. 
The mill, which replaces one destroyed 
by fire, will be in operation soon. 

Captain John T. Towers, formerly as- 
sistant general manager of the Richelieu- 
Ontario Steamship Lines, died recently 
at his home in Saint Catherines, Ont. 

Conrad Diefenbach, for more than 40 
years a travelling salesman for the whole- 
sale grocery firm of Philip Becker, died 
a few days ago at his home in this city. 

Louis Scott, one of the oldest active 
bakers in central New York, died at his 
home in Ithaca. He was widely known 
in his section of the state, having been 
in business for many years. 

Henry L. Wardwell, 74 years old, for- 
merly of Geneva, died in New York re- 
cently. After leaving college he formed 
a grain commission firm in Geneva, later 
transferring his activities to Wall Street. 


Members of the Wellsville Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association recently held a din- 
ner in the Hotel Fassett and heard an 
interesting address by J. H. Meyer, sec- 
retary of the New York State Grocers’ 
Association. 

The Perry Farmers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation has sold its mill at Perry, N. Y., 
to George Tomlinson & Son, Inc. The 
association announces that lack of pat- 
ronage of the co-operative movement 
forced the sale. It is understood the 
Tomlinson company has obtained both 
the building and waterpower rights. 

At the Kiwanis Club of Niagara Falls’ 
meeting on Nov. 22, guests arrived at the 
meeting place to find a sign informing 
them that all waiters were on strike. Be- 
fore many minutes had elapsed some of 
the most attractive girls of the Shredded 
Wheat plant appeared with a Shredded 
Wheat luncheon. The meal was donated 
by the company, the proceeds going to 
the club’s under privileged boy fund. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 


ROCHESTER 


Demand for hard wheat flour during 
the week ending Nov. 24 was not quite 
up to the mark set during the previous 
fortnight. This applies only to mills 
that for one reason or another have 
had something approaching real demand. 
While the output in the case of such mills 
has not materially lessened, inquiry has 
fallen off somewhat and sales do not run 
up to quite the point they did earlier 
in the month. 

However, shipping directions have 
come in quite freely. Bakers are report- 
ed to be buying, though none of them 
are in the market for large lots. Mills 
here are adhering closely to the policy 
of selling nothing for more than 60-day 
delivery. 

Mills selling to local jobbers and re- 
tailers report considerable business, par- 
ticularly with grocery stores. Mills have 
queelly shaded prices a little, including 
clears as well as the higher grades. Go- 
ing prices on spring wheat flours: pat- 
ents, $6.85@6.95 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.20; straights, $6.75, cot- 
ton 98's, small lots, mostly local; bakers 
— $6.50@6.70, cotton 98’s, car lots, 

oston; first clears, $5.60@6.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low 
grade, $4.25@4.30, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flour, which has been in 
strong position all.along, has taken on 
an easier tone. If€ is not marked, but 
with less inquiry from possible new busi- 
ness and shipping directions slowing 
down, the tendency is evident. Winter 
wheat prices are unchanged, with mills 
generally paying $1.10@1.15 bu to grow- 
ers and around $1.20 to loaders. ow- 
ever, with the hard wheat market easier, 
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and flours following, soft wheat mills 
have yielded, with concessions of 10c bbl. 
This about squeezes the last cent of profit 
out of the flour end of the business. 

Farmers are selling soft wheat a little 
more freely, but receipts are below nor- 
mal, and mills are unable to accumulate 
the usual reserve. Best mill brands win- 
ter straights were offered at $5.55@5.60 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; Jocal, 
$5.50 to jobbers and $5.75 to grocers and 
the retail trade, all cotton 98's. 

Prices on entire wheat flour have been 
shaded about 10c bbl, with good brands 
offered at $6.40@6.50, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Graham flour 15c lower at 
$5.35@5.45 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton, with sales of both graham and en- 
tire wheat mostly in small lots, 

Little inquiry for rye flour developed 
in the current week. What little did was 
for small lots. Mills have some booked, 
and are making a fair output despite 
the.slow market. Shipping directions are 
slow, and if present conditions persist 
it will make an early cut in output. Mills 
have shaded prices somewhat, offering 
best light brands at $4.50@4.60 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston. Western rye 
in negligible demand, with light offered 
at $5 bbl, cotton 98’s. 

Practically all of the mills have caught 
up on their feed contracts, and are in 
the market again. While there is no real 
accumulation, still it is possible to pick 
up a little spot. Under the conditions, 
mills are inclined to make concessions of 
about $1 from what had come to be about 
a standard price. Cows are still on 
pastures, and millfeed demand from that 
quarter is light. 

General range: spring bran, $34.50@ 
35.50 ton, sacked, mostly mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $33; winter bran, $34@35, 
local; spring middlings, standard, $35.50 
@37, sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; 
flour middlings, $38.50, sacked, mostly 
mixed cars, Boston; local, standard, $35, 
sacked; winter middlings, $835@36, mostly 
local. Rye feed lower at $31@32 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feed in 
fair demand, with corn meal $1 lower at 
$44 ton and ground oats unchanged at 
$36, both sacked, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady, with bulk offered 
at $3.25 per 100 lbs, and same in 5-lb 
sacks at $4, mostly small lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Nov. 18-24 7,500 40 
Previous week 7,700 41 

Of the current week’s total, 5,700 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 
500 rye. 


NOTES 

The hay market has been steadily firm- 
ing for several weeks, and some buyers 
have suddenly gone bullish, paying prices 
away out of line with the outlet markets. 
The real price on timothy is around $15 
ton to a shade more for No. 1, with 
mixed hay $13@14, first cutting alfalfa 
$20, and second cutting $22, all mow 
~ to farmers. However, in some 
ocalities, buyers have paid up to $20 
ton for loose timothy. There is no out- 
let market at the present time that war- 
rants any such price. 

Speaking here before the City Club, 
Herbert Guick, economist and former 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Bu- 
reau, had this to say about the farmer 
and the wheat situation: “A government 
wheat bonus to farmers who are unable 
to realize a profit on wheat would add 
fever to the present economic illness, 
and in no way benefit farmers. It is 
economic lunacy. There is no relief in 
a protective tariff on foodstuffs, either. 
Farmers laugh at the suggestion of that 
way out of their difficulties, because they 
have the sense to realize that the accom- 
panying high prices of farm produce 
would soon cause city dwellers now in 
the majority to kill the measure by 
vote.” 

-T. W. Kwapp. 


CENTENARY OF MONROE DOCTRINE 

Purapevpu1a, Pa.—The Export Club 
and the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation will observe the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Monroe Doctrine on 
Dec. 3. The regular luncheon will be 
made a commemorative affair, to which 
will be invited representatives of firms 
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that were trading with Latin America in 
1823 and which are still engaged in for- 
eign trade. It is expected Pandia Calo- 
geiras, formerly Brazilian minister of 
foreign affairs, will make an address. 
This occasion will also be an observ- 
ance of the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the sending of the 
first vessel from the United States to 
the River Plate. This was the John, of 
Philadelphia, which was in Montevideo 
harbor in November, 1798. She was sent 
out by John Leamy, for many years 
prominent in Philadelphia foreign trade. 
Samuet S. Danie1s. 


GRAIN RUST CONFERENCE 


Resolutions Adopted at St. Paul Meeting 
Reaffirm National Association’s Belief in 
the Need of Eradicating the Barberry 


Dr. C. R. Ball, cerealist in charge of 
the office of cereal investigations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, at- 
tended the third annual meeting of the 
conference for the prevention of grain 
rust, Nov. 21, at the University Farm, 
St. Paul. He was one of the principal 
speakers, giving an account of the prog- 
ress made during the year by the federal 
and state field teeees which are waging 
war on the common barberry bush. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interests 
of 13 north central states. Resolutions 
were adopted reaffirming the faith of the 
conference in barberry eradication as a 
solution of the black stem rust problem 
and urging Congress and the interested 
states to continue their support of the 
campaign. 

R. A. Nestos, governor of North Da- 
kota, was elected president of the or- 
ganization, to succeed Governor J. A. O. 
Preus, who has been president since tne 
conference was formed in March, 1922. 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, was named first vice 
president to succeed F. M. Crosby, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. The office of 
second vice president was newly created, 
and W. S. Hill, of the South Dakota 
Farm Bureau Federation, was elected to 
fill the position. Harrison Fuller, of St. 
Paul, and Carlton Hanton, of Minne- 
apolis, were re-elected secretary-treasurer 
and assistant secretary, respectively. 

N. J. Holmberg, Minnesota commis- 
sioner of agriculture, presided. Among 
the speakers were E. M. Freeman, dean 
of the Minnesota College of Agriculture, 
Dr. F, E. Kempton, pathologist in charge 
of barberry eradication for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, John 
P. Jones, Jr., commissioner of agricul- 
ture for Wisconsin, C. W. Hunt, of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, Joseph 
A. Kitchen, commissioner of agriculture 
in North Dakota, C. B. Steward, secre- 
tary Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Dr. H. S. Jackson, plant pathologist at 
Purdue University. 

Speakers agreed that barberry eradi- 
cation had not yet been sufficiently thor- 
ough to bring about complete control of 
black stem rust epidemics in the north- 
western states. Dean Freeman called 
attention to the fact that overlooked or 
sprouting barberry bushes had _ been 
found in every county bordering the Red 
River valley in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota after the infec- 
tion of the crops this year. In some 
regions, in states east of the Mississippi, 
black stem rust disappeared, it was re- 
ported, after barberry bushes, which had 
formerly caused annual losses, had been 
entirely eradicated, 

A determined effort, Dr. Ball said, 
would be made next year to round u 
the remaining barberries in the nort 
central states west of the Mississippi, 
articularly in Minnesota, South Dakota, 

orth Dakota and Iowa. 











FARMERS ASK INCREASED TARIFF 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Delegates to the annual 
convention of the Farmers’ Union in 
Omaha, Nov. 22, adopted a resolution 
asking that the tariff on wheat be in- 
creased to 50c per bu. Repeal of the 


clause in the wheat schedule “which per- 
mits our mills to import, manufacture 
and re-export great quantities of Cana- 
dian wheat in direct competition with 
American producers” was demanded in 
the same resolution. 

Harvey E. Yanms. 
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Flour conditions are little changed and 
without any special feature. If anything 
the dullness is more pronounced than 
during the previous week or two. A 
number of mills are making rather 
strenuous efforts to book flour in this 
market, and competition is very keen 
for what little business is workable. The 
trade, however, is not in a buying mood, 
and prices, no matter how low, do not 
seem to make much difference. The dis- 
tressing part of this situation is that 
little or no improvement can be antici- 
pated until the turn of the year. Local 
mills are running steadily but, so far as 
new business is concerned, report no 
change. 

Interior mills in the territory sur- 
rounding St, Louis, whose principal out- 
let for their soft winter wheat flours is 
the southern markets, report a light trade 
in that section, and these sales comprise 
the bulk of the business reported to this 
office. 

Export sales continue distressingly 
dull, with the exception of trade with 
the West Indies and South America. 
Local exporters state that a light volume 
of flour is moving to that territory from 
time to time, but Canadian competition 
is also securing a large share of this 
business. The United Kingdom and the 
Continent have almost withdrawn from 
the market, and very few sales are heard 
of to these countries. 

Demand for both hard and soft wheat 
flour from the bakery trade is very quiet, 
and many bakers are complaining of 
lack of business. Stocks of flour in the 
hands of bakers are said to be about 
normal. New bookings are coming in 
very slowly, and indicate that they are 
anticipating their requirements for only 
about 30 days. ‘The one encouraging fea- 
ture is the coming of the holidays. Bak- 
ers, no doubt, will be forced into the 
market to some extent during the com- 
ing month to supply their needs for the 
manufacture of holiday goods. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$5.90@6.30 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.60@5.90, first clear 
$4.20@4.60; hard winter short patent 
$5.40@5.90, straight $4.70@5, first clear 


$3.90@4.30; soft winter short patent 
$5.15@5.40, straight $4.60@4.90, first 


clear $3.90@4.15. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BFOV. UBB weccccsccccsccse 46,200 91 
Previous week ..........+:+ 48,200 95 
TOO BHO coccsesvccveseces 38,600 76 
PWS VORTS SHO cc cccsvecse 24,900 49 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
A) See eee 55,600 72 
Previous week ............ 45,800 59 
VORP OBO wcccsesscccccvecs 55,900 72 
Two years ago ..... Yrrrre 27,200 35 


MILLFEED 


A downward tendency in the millfeed 
market was noted the fore part of the 
week ending Nov. 24, but there was a 
firmer tone later. Prices, however, at 
the close showed a reduction of about $2 
ton from the previous week’s close. De- 
mand for both bran and middlings con- 
tinues very quiet, and only a limited 
amount of business is being done. Of- 
ferings, if anything, are in excess of 
demand. Hard winter bran is quoted at 





$26.50@27 ton, soft winter bran $27@28, 
and gray shorts $30.50@31.50. 


WHEAT 

All classes of soft wheat met fairly 
good demand, and practically all offer- 
ings were taken. Numerous shipping or- 
ders for No, 2 red and a fair local mill- 
ing demand for No. 3 and cheaper grades 
of soft wheat. Hard wheat scarce. Re- 
ceipts, 262 cars, against 358 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.12 
@1.13, No. 3 red $1.11, No. 4 red $1.09 
@1.10; No. 1 hard $1.07%, No. 2 hard 
$1.07@1.07%. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Corn was in liberal supply, but not in 
urgent demand, and trading was rather 
quiet in the cash market. Trading in 
oats has not increased, and the market 
remains quiet. 

Receipts of corn, 322 cars, against 411 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
2 corn 78c, No. 4 corn 70c, No. 5 corn 
67c; No. 2 yellow 90c, No. 3 yellow 
80%c, No. 4 yellow 73@74%c, No. 5 yel- 
low 70@7Ic, No. 6 yellow 66@68c; No. 4 
white 73c, No. 5 white 66@67c. Oats 
receipts, 266 cars, against 168.° Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 44%c; No. 3 oats, 
441, @4414c; No. 4 oats, 48%, @44e. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— -Shipments— 
192 1922 192 


923 3 1922 
Flour, bbls... 116,830 88,970 127,860 132,600 
Wheat, bus.. 485,424 803,828 272,580 763,090 
Corn, bus.... 478,965 365,300 216,700 257,700 
Oats, bus.... 838,000 616,000 492,430 472,420 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 13,265 5,000 4,010 
Barley, bus.. 19,200 20,800 12,980 5,770 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$2@2.10, cream meal $2.20@2.30, grits 
and hominy $2.35@2.45. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.20@4.30, standard white pat- 
ent $4.20@4.25, medium white $4.15@ 
4.20, straight $4.10@4.15, fancy dark 
$4.10@4.20, low grade dark $4@4.10, rye 
meal $3.80@3.90. 

DELEGATES TO WATERWAYS MEETING 

Among those who were in the delega- 
tion representing St. Louis at the annual 
convention of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation at Memphis, Nov. 22-23, were 
the following: W. Palmer Clarkson, 
president Chamber of Commerce; James 
E. Smith, president Mississippi Valley 
Association; W. J. Edwards, president 
Merchants’ Exchange; P. W. Coyle, traf- 
fic commissioner Chamber of Commerce; 
Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner Mer- 
chants’ Exchange; Marshall Hall, chair- 
man waterways committee Merchants’ 
Exchange; George F. Powell, former 
president Merchants’ Exchange; Wood- 
son K. Woods, vice president Merchants’ 
Exchange; J. P. Higgins, executive as- 
sistant manager federal barge line; T. L. 
Gaukel, manager Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


NOTES 


C. M. Brown, sales manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was a recent visitor at this office. 

James E. Smith, of St. Louis, was re- 
elected president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association at the annual convention 
of the association held in Memphis, 
Tenn, 

Harry E. Reid, sales manager Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., spent Nov. 21 in 
Memphis and Nov. 22 in St. Louis, visit- 
ing the trade in both markets in the 
interest of his company. 

A trade commission composed of mem- 
bers of the board of directors and sev- 
eral officers of the National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, numbering 12, will 
depart Nov. 30 for Mexico to study the 


possibility of increased trade relations 
between St. Louis and that country. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, represented 
the Merchants’ Exchange at the annual 
meeting of the Feed Control Officials of 
the United States, in Washington, D. C. 

The Cape Girardeau, a new packet 
built for the Eagle Packet Co. for use 
in the Mississippi River trade between 
St. Louis and Cape Girardeau, has ar- 
rived in St. Louis on its initial trip up 
the river. The boat, which has a steel 
hull and steel superstructure and is 
equipped with water-tight compartments 
in the hull, is said to be the most modern 
on the river. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic demand for flour continues 
quiet, while that of certain sections of 
Europe, particularly Holland and Eng- 
land, is good. Two steamship companies 
report having shipped 14,804 bags flour 
to the tropics, compared with 19,298 the 
previous week. 

Flour is quoted by mills to dealers, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans: short patent, spring $7.25, Kansas 
$5.50, Oklahoma $5.40, Illinois $6.75; 95 
per cent, spring $6.95, Kansas $5.20, 
Oklahoma $5.10, Illinois $6; 100 per cent, 
spring $6.50, Kansas $5, Oklahoma $4.90, 
Illinois $5.60; cut, spring $6, Kansas 
$4.90, Oklahoma $4.70, Illinois $5.10; first 
clear, Kansas $4.50, Oklahoma $4.40, Illi- 
nois $4.80; second clear, Kansas $4, Okla- 
homa $4.05, Illinois $3.95; No. 2 semo- 
lina, $6.85; No. 3 semolina, $6.55. 

Corn products in bulk, sacked, quoted 
by mills to dealers, per 100 Ibs: cream 
meal, $2.30; grits, fine and coarse, $3.30. 

Feedingstuffs, millers’ quotations: 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.14, No. 2 white 
$1.14; oats, No. 2 white 57c, No. 3 56c; 
hay, choice alfalfa, per ton, $34; No. 1 
timothy, $28. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
$1.60. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports elevator stocks as fol- 
lows: wheat, 411,000 bus; corn, 6,000; oats, 
3,000; rye, 19,000. His office reports hav- 
ing inspected 147 cars of grain so far 
this month, divided thus: wheat, 18; corn, 
75; oats, 48; barley, 2; rye, 4. Export 
figures, prepared by this office, show 
266,266 bus wheat were exported thus 
far this month, and 22,342 of rye. 

The United Fruit Co, reports having 
moved 13,154 bags flour to the tropics 
during the current week. Destinations 
and amounts follow: Kingston, 1,295 
bags; Santiago, 1,700; Havana, 1,250; 
Colon, 1,000; Panama, 500; Limon, 1,550; 
Cartagena, 320; Bocas Del Toro, 250; 
Guayaquil, 1,151; Puerto Castolla, 1,222; 
Tela, 20; Guatemala City, 1,717; Port 
Barrios, 1,000; Belize, 179. The South- 
ern Pacific, Morgan Line, reports having 
moved 1,650 bags flour to Havana on 
the steamship Chalmette during the same 
period. 

NOTES 

The freight traffic offices of the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service have been moved 
from the Hibernia Bank Building to 308 
Board of Trade Annex. 

George Merret and Harry Lawler, of 
the Haven (Kansas) Mills Co., were re- 
cent New Orleans visitors. They called 
on J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 


W. H. Droll, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., has sailed on the steamship Orduna 
from New York, for Hamburg, where 
he will establish an oftice of the com- 
pany. 

Peter Garter, sales representative for 
the Sunnyside Flour Mills, Evansville, 
Ind., passed through New Orleans on 
his way to Havana in the interests of 
his concern. 

The American Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion has sued the Louisiana Farm Bu- 
reau Rice Growers’ Association for $11,- 
675, alleging the bureau influenced rice 
farmers to break their contracts with the 
former. 

More than 100 families have moved 
from Canada to a tract of approximately 
2,000 acres purchased from a lumber 
company near Richton, Miss. This is 
said to have brought about an increase 
of about 450 persons in that community, 
and to have stimulated trade consider- 
ably. The movement is regarded as a 
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forerunner of settlement of the South 
by persons seeking cheap lands, 

W. A. Hendren, director of gulf traffic 
for the Texas Transport & Terminal Co 
and A, Terkuhle, gulf representative for 
the Holland-America Line, have left fo; 
a business trip through the Middle West 
and the Northwest, including Minne. 
apolis. 

The American Sugar Cane League js 
inserting cards into bags of direct cop. 
sumption sugar, made by members of the 
league, bearing this sentiment: “This 
sugar was made in the United States, 
and it keeps the price down by compet- 
ing with foreign sugar. If you do not 
want to pay foreigners an exorbitant 
price for sugar, urge your congressmen 


‘to insist that home grown sugar |e pro- 


tected by a tariff that will keep the do- 
mestic sugar industry alive.” 

The latest forecast of this year’s cot- 
ton crop is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 10,248,000 bales, 
of which Louisiana has so far sinned 
328,745. Ginnings by other states are 
given as follows: Alabama, 548,702; Ari- 
zona, 40,715; Arkansas, 470,646; Clifor- 
nia, 25,224; Florida, 12,762; Georgia, 
543,252; Mississippi, 530,542; Missouri, 
66,745; North Carolina, 833,791: Okla- 
homa, 368,115; South Carolina, (84,152; 
Tennessee, 156,978; Texas, 3,7(/1,196; 
Virginia, 30,071; all other states, 17,038, 

R. A. Surrivay, 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour mark 
little change. Movement to the interior 
is only moderate, as purchases ave con- 
fined strictly to necessities, in many sec- 
tions the buying power of the co:sumer 
having been considerably reduced |v the 
poor outturn of cotton. Higher prices 
have afforded only slight offset {or the 
short crop, and this territory has pro- 
duced only about half what it did the 
previous season. As the cost of growing 
this was more than in 1922, the higher 
price received, approximating §.\) per 
bale, still leaves the cotton trace and 
those depending on it in worse couition 
than when lower prices prevailed. 

Because of this situation the entire 
jobbing trade is buying very conserva- 
tively, for it is felt that a large prt of 
the South is going to feel the effect of 
the cotton shortage. However, tliere is 
a little business from time to tiie, as 
stocks are down to a minimum aiid ac- 
tual consumption will perhaps not |e any 
less. In the industrial sections and 
where cotton is not the chief cro}, buy- 
ing is satisfactory. 

Quotations show practically no change 
for the past week. It is expecte | that 
buying will be restricted until aflcr the 
holidays. Best short soft winter wheat 
patents range $6.35@6.85, with few 
special brands held a little higher 

Millfeeds are quite dull, because of 
mild weather. Some consignmen!s of 
bran and shorts have been a drag «n the 
market, and forced quotations down. 
Wheat bran was reported sold on track 
here today at $29 ton, and offered to 
arrive as low as $28.50, while gray shorts 
have been selling around $33. 

There is but little interest in corn 
meal, and prices are largely nominal. 


show 


NOTES 

Charles Carver, one of the best-!nown 
members of the local flour trade, is con- 
fined to his home by illness. 

G. S, Poston, merchandise and _ flour 
broker, who suffered severe injuries 
about two months ago from a fo'!, has 
been removed to his home. Wher hurt 
it was feared he would not survive 

H. C. Fifer, southern represei tative 
of the Dunlop Mills, Clarksville, Venn» 
has been winning laurels in a new rile. 
Recently he took a prominent par with 
a local stock company at the I..ceum 
Theatre in presenting “Nothing But the 
Truth.” He has participated in amateur 
dramatics before, but this is his first 
professional appearance. 





With a view to preventing a shortage 
of foodstuffs, the Belgian gover ment 
has directed that the exportation of Pp 
tatoes shall be effected only throug? sp& 
cial licenses issued by the ministry of in- 
dustry and labor. A decree to that pur- 
pose has been issued in the Moniteur 
Belge, according to the foodstuffs div! 
sion of the Department of Comme’ce. 
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As the time for Congress to convene 
approaches, one begins to hear that 
President Coolidge’s message, which is 
expected to be presented before a joint 
session by the chief executive in person, 
will be short and snappy. 

Three weeks ago it would have been 
said with considerable assurance and 
small danger of contradiction that the 
feature of the message would be sug- 
gestions as to the need of agricultural 
relief. But now almost everybody agrees 
that the President intends to throw all 
of the power of his administration be- 
hind a recommendation for a general tax 
reduction, chiefly with reference to cut- 
ting the personal income taxes for every- 
body, from those who pay the highest 
surtaxes to those who put up the small- 
est amounts annually on incomes desig- 
nated under the law as “normal.” 

Mr. Coolidge, it might be said, is in 
training just now with the hope of being 
able to put the Mellon tax relief pro- 
gramme over with a terrific wallop. 
When this programme was first an- 
nounced, it will be recalled, the Presi- 
dent said he was waiting to hear from 
the country. He did not have to wait 
long. Now he has come to believe that 
all of the prosperity of the country de- 
pends on a horizontal slashing of taxes. 
The country has told him so. 

A good way to help the wheat farmer, 
it has been many times asserted in the 
past two weeks, is to do something that 
will bring good times to everybody. Busi- 
ness and industry have been on the up- 
grade ever since the first announcement 
of the Mellon programme was made, and, 
so far, it begins to look like tax reduction 
will have the backing of all except those 
members of the House and Senate who 
seek the spotlight as the special foes of 
all business. 

It may be expected that there will be 
some attempts to force the excess prof- 
its taxes back into the revenue laws, and 
only a few weeks or days ago it would 
have been prophesied that this could be 
accomplished without much energy; all 
of which shows the danger of venturing 
too far as a prophet. Today it looks 
otherwise. The silent majority has been 
heard from, 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Agricultural relief, particularly for 
the wheat farmer, will be mentioned in 
the message, but it is more than likely 
that the President will content himself 
with submitting to Congress several of 
what seem to be the more practical of 
the scores of remedies outlined to him 
by real and self-styled representatives of 
the grain growing industry. 

Senator Frank R. Gooding, of Idaho, 
the most vocal of the farmers’ cham- 
pions, has returned to Washington. He 
at once announced his intention of rein- 
troducing his bill to establish a govern- 
ment price guaranty on wheat, with $1.75 
bu for No. 1 northern spring as the 
standard, and he revealed his intentions 
with a warmth of spirit indicating that 
the Idaho senator had been far too long 
away from the men who grow wheat. 
The explanation seems to be that the last 
Several weeks of his absence from Wash- 
ington were spent in the sheep and cattle 
growing districts of southern Idaho. 

_ Had he been either in the wheat grow- 
ing country or here in Washington he 
would have learned that the price guar- 
anty for wheat is as much out of date 
among both quacks and scientists as is 
the notion of putting steel tires on auto- 
mobiles. Mr, Gooding will find himself 
standing quite alone, as all of the rec- 
ognized farm organizations have told 
both the President and leaders in Con- 
gress that they do not desire price fixing. 

Senator Gooding, in connection with 
he announcement of his. intention to 
offer again his price fixing bill, criticized 


in his characteristic manner the action 
of the government in handling the grain 
problem during and after the war. He 
said the government was responsible for 
the wheat producers’ trouble, and there- 
fore should come to the rescue at once 
with his plan of artificial relief. 

It is more than obvious that Senator 
Gooding has not been seeing beyond the 
confines of the American wheat belt, and 
a very narrow belt at that. As those 
who have done more than read the cable 
dispatches know, the wheat farmers in 
every country in the world are complain- 
ing, and many of them are suffering 
much more than the American farmers. 
If all of them had been accustomed to 
the same standards of living as the 
American farmer has known, there would 
be more than grief in some of the coun- 
tries of Europe which grow much less 
wheat than is grown in this country— 
there would be revolution, 

In Canada and Argentina alone the 
wheat farmers are going along with little 
complaint, but they are far from satis- 
fied, and it cannot be said that the United 
States government was responsible for 
anything that happened to the wheat 
farmer in Europe or the Argentine, at 
least. 

But getting back to what the Presi- 
dent may say in his message on agricul- 
tural relief, if he makes any specific 
recommendation at all as to the wheat 
farmer it is believed the measure which 
stands the best chance of receiving his 
favor will be Secretary Wallace’s pro- 
posal of an export commission by which 
the wheat grower would finance the loss 
on the grain marketed abroad. 

This plan was presented to the Presi- 
dent in much more concrete form by 
George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the American Wheat Growers Associ- 
ated, Inc., who appeared to have worked 
out the idea in greater detail than the 
Secretary of Agriculture has yet dis- 
closed. As Mr. Jewett explains the plan 
it is made to look very attractive to the 
farmer. 


BREAD CONSUMPTION 


At last the Department of Agricul- 
ture has got around to discovering that 
a war measure, that of charging for 
bread in restaurants, hotels, clubs and 
on dining cars, is having something to 
do with the slowness of resurrecting some 
of the habits of the pre-war appetite. 
In a long statement just issued the de- 
partment says that “war bread savings 
habits limit wheat consumption.” 

Much was said about this in a recent 
article in The Northwestern Miller, but 
the purpose was not to attack the pres- 
ent system of eating establishments in 
continuing the charge on bread, but to 
point to it as one of the probable rea- 
sons why some folk do not include as 
much bread in their daily diet as for- 
merly. It was a simple statement of 
a fact. 

The same statement from the depart- 
ment also criticizes the bakers for keep- 
ing up the price of bread after the price 
of wheat has gone down. It might be 
suggested that the criticism would carry 
more weight if the department would 
accompany its statement with some im- 
pressive facts on the costs of bread 
making, aside from the cost of flour, 
compared with pre-war times. It is to 
be remembered that the Department of 
Agriculture has a division known as the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
which is manned by persons of unusual 
mathematical and scientific intelligence. 

Anything the department wishes to 
know about costs this bureau can supply 
on short notice. The statement about 
bakers’ prices would receive more consid- 
eration if accompanied by a few facts, 
instead of being practically opened and 
closed with the information contained in 
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this brief question, “Why should there 
be such an increase in bread cost?” 


NOTES 

Gordon F. Cadisch, assistant economist, 
finance division, United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has returned 
from a three months’ investigation in 
western states. 

Rates charged by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad and connect- 
ing lines on Aunt Jemima pancake flour 
in carloads from St. Joseph to Helena, 
Butte, Great Falls, Mont., Spokane, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Wenatchee, Wash., Port- 
land, Oregon, and Vancouver, B. C., dur- 
ing the period of federal control have 
been held unreasonable by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Reparation was 
awarded to the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 


Two hundred and twenty-five locals 
have been organized in 35 counties by 
the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Enid, Okla., the Department of Ag- 
riculture has been informed. The larg- 
est of these local associations is at 
Okarche, which has a membership of 
nearly 300. The local is the connecting 
link between the member and the admin- 
istrative officers of the state association. 

The California Baker Co., Bisbee, Ariz., 
has registered a trademark on bread. 


A weekly grain and market review re- 
garding conditions at the principal mar- 
kets on wheat, corn and oats is now be- 
ing prepared by the grain market news 
service of the hay, feed and seed divi- 
sion of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This report is 
issued every Saturday evening from 
Washington, and will be furnished upon 
request to any agency or association 
which desires to make use of it in mar- 
keting work or to make further distribu- 
tion among producers. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS 


(Continued from page 876.) 

tion of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association recently in New 
York. Some of the suggestions made 
and the result of our survey of the 
Gulf ports were incorporated in a for- 
mal resolution calling upon the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association mem- 
bers to co-operate for the purpose of 
improving facilities and conditions. 

“The additional reductions in marine 
insurance rates on flour via the Gulf 
ports are gratifying. A material reduc- 
tion also was secured in the transit in- 
surance rates on flour. 

“The joint railway and steamship re- 
ceipts are now issued to all of our ex- 
porters, resulting in a cleaner and better 
record on loss and damage claims. As a 
suggestion for further consideration by 
the league we suggest that efforts be 
put on foot in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Tariff 
Commission whereby some definite out- 
line may be.developed for the State de- 
partment to negotiate favored nation or 
reciprocity commercial treaties. 

“The foreign credit insurance or un- 
derwriting that has been offered to the 
export millers has been favorably re- 
ceived, in our opinion contributing to 
safer exporting. The American Manu- 
facturers’ Foreign Credit Underwriters, 
a reciprocal system of foreign credit in- 
surance, has developed a large list of 
subscribers, among which are some of 
the largest exporters in the United 
States. Several of the leading banks 
with export departments are giving con- 
siderable recognition to the increased se- 
curity given their customers through the 
foreign credit underwriters’ certificates. 

“I regret very much my inability to be 
present at the fa!l meeting. You can 
touch upon other subjects that have been 
given some consideration by the export 
committee, and which are in process of 
working themselves out.” 

No established programme having been 
formulated, the remainder of the meet- 
ing brought general discussion of prob- 
lems uppermost in the minds of the mill- 
ers present. Introduction of the govern- 
ment’s plan for financing export of $50,- 
000,000 worth of breadstuffs to Germany 
brought the greatest response. It was 
the sentiment of the meeting that the 
entire amount should be used for the 
purchase of flour in the United States, 
if the plan should actually be adopted. 
Several millers who had informed them- 
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selves on the subject said that it was 
probable that such a bill would be 
passed, as the administration wished to 
forestall more violent legislation which it 
expects to be introduced into the next 
Congress by the radical element holding 
seats there. 

The same millers said that few con- 
gressmen would not favor the exporting 
of flour rather than wheat if they had 
the situation placed before them in a 
way that would allow them to fully un- 
derstand the problem. The opinion was 
also advanced that the majority of grain 
dealers were willing that the exports 
should be in the :orm of flour. 

Consensus of opinion at the meeting 
was well covered by the report of the 
resolutions committee, which follows: 

“The following resolutions are offered 
by a committee of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League at a meeting held in 
Kansas City on Nov. 21, 1923: 

“We especially regret absence of our 
president, L. E. Moses, on the occasion 
of this meeting. We have been very 
much interested in the communication 
he has addressed us, which was read at 
this meeting, and extend our thanks and 
appreciation for the helpful advice and 
suggestions he has made. 

“We go on record as favoring an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in duty on wheat 
and its products, as is possible under the 
present tariff law by presidential proc- 
lamation. 

“We understand there is in contempla- 
tion a proposition to be presented as an 
emergency matter early in the next ses- 
sion of Congress whereby our govern- 
ment will finance long time credit for the 
purchase of wheat food for the starving 
portion of the population in Germany. 
From every standpoint of urgency, of 
economy and benefit to our people, as 
well as the food sufferers abroad, it is 
our judgment that the wheat food so ex- 
ported shall be in the form of flour 
rather than wheat; therefore, we urge 
that any action taken by our govern- 
ment in this matter shall provide that 
such export of wheat food shall consist 
exclusively of the flour product of wheat. 
We direct that the executive officers of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League are 
hereby authorized to use all means with- 
in their power to carry out the intent of 
this declaration. 

“We desire to go on record as favor- 
ing the securing of a preferential duty 
on wheat flour in foreign importing 
countries, and suggest that our officers 
present this question to proper govern- 
mental departments in Washington, with 
a view of securing favorable action as 
affecting American wheat flour. 

“We indorse the advertising campaign 
now being carried on by Kansas City 
bakers whereby the extensive use of 
toast as a breakfast food is being advo- 
cated, and we recommend that this cam- 
paign be extended and continued as long 
as possible. 

“We strongly urge that no action be 
taken by the Bureau of Standards at the 
present meeting looking toward the fix- 
ing of standards for millfeeds, and we 
request of said bureau that an opportun- 
ity be given to the millers to be heard 
in the matter before final action is taken. 

“The foregoing is respectfully submit- 
ted, 

“Gipson CALDWELL, 
“H. J. RAnpaAtt, 
“A, R. Kinney, 
“T. C. THatcHer.” 


The millers also indorsed by vote a 
recommendation that millers, wherever 
practicable, figure conversion costs on 
the basis of a 12-hour rather than a 24- 
hour run. Other subjects acted on at 
the meeting but not included in the re- 
port of the resolutions committee are: 

Indorsement of the programme of An- 
drew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
for reduction in taxes. 

Opposing any legislation designed to 
give a cash bonus to soldiers who were 
not wounded. 

Asking that if such legislation be 
passed by Congress the funds be raised 
by the sales tax. 

Instructing the transportation commit- 
tee to investigate the reason why rail- 
roads do not absorb cooperage costs in 
loading flour cars, it being held that the 
roads should furnish proper equipment 
for all shipments. 

Harvey E. Yants. 
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There is excellent basis for the belief 
that the country will witness continued 
prosperity during the first half of 1924. 
High economic experts take the view 
that the situation is favorable for con- 
tinued activity in various branches of 
industrial effort. An inquiry recently 
undertaken by a group of experts was 
favorable to fairly active business dur- 
ing the coming six months, with conditions 
which distinctly favor industrial gains in 
various quarters. On the other hand it 
is recognized that the unknown quantities 
represented by the highly complicated 
European situation have still to be reck- 
oned with in attempting any forecasts 
about the future. 


LOWER TAXES 


Secretary Mellon’s proposal for thor- 
oughgoing income tax reductions has ex- 
cited a widespread interest in the move- 
ment started to get Congress to relieve 
overburdened taxpayers. This Treasury 
move was one of the shrewdest and best- 
planned ones ever made by a government 
departmental head, and while it has been 
contested by advocates of soldier bonus 
legislation, the probability is that the re- 
ductions in some form will be provided 
by Congress. 

Not much stock is taken in the asser- 
tion by some advocates of soldier bonus 
legislation that the bonus idea can be 
adopted and the tax reductions asked by 
Secretary Mellon still granted. It is be- 
lieved, however, that some compromise 
arrangement will be made so as to give 
the people reduced taxes and make it 
possible for the nation to enjoy the 
broader industrial activity which would 
unquestionably follow any large abate- 
ment in federal taxes. Various experts 
believe that any such proposed reduc- 
tion as $323,000,000 annually would lead 
to conditions making possible a definite 
cut in living expenses and at the same 
time a thoroughgoing improvement in 
business activity and national prosperity. 

The Treasury move was unusually 
shrewd in providing for many reduc- 
tions for those in receipt of moderate in- 
comes, for it is realized that any plan 
which relieved only the “millionaire 
class” would not stand a chance of being 
accepted by Congress. A general tax 
reduction, however, will be of immense 
aid to the nation and go far to strength- 
en the hands of the President in his ef- 
fort to bring about further economies in 
government expenditure. Much will be 
heard of tax curtailment after Congress 
reassembles and takes up the important 
legislation which it will consider. 


PRICE STABILIZATION 


Commodity prices scarcely changed at 
all in October, except in the case of cot- 
ton, which advanced sharply on the pub- 
lication of the government’s November 
report. There is, however, a better de- 
mand for dry goods and various kinds 
of merchandise than there was in No- 
vember, 1922, when Chicago wholesale 
merchants had less business to do. It 
is felt that the country will proceed for 
some time at a fairly stabilized price 
level, and that no efforts will be made to 
put up merchandise prices or to bring 
about any forced advance in manufac- 
tured goods. 

The present volume of manufacturing 
now represents about 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which is a good showing at a 
time like this. Economic experts, how- 
ever, say frankly that no boom is in 
sight, but that the present situation fa- 
vors fairly good business and nothing 
else. It is believed that later on the ex- 
port demand for American merchandise 
will increase materially, but this move- 
ment will. wait upon a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the reparations dispute and 
the getting together of Great Britain and 
France in a movement to_ restore 
Europe’s productive facilities and to 
put a stop to the demoralization of cur- 
rency in Germany which has been at- 
tended with many serious ills. There is 
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reason to believe that the country’s price 
structure during the coming weeks will 
develop increased stability and reach a 
basis of really conservative values. 


A SANE VIEW 

A financial expert, in considering the 
nationwide trade situation and financial 
outlook, sized up informed opinion in 
these words: “The American people are 
ending the year well. It has been an 
extraordinary twelvemonth period, and 
one which is not calculated to make us 
forget the evils resulting from the seri- 
ous deflation of 1921. I look for a strong 
undertone to general trade during the 
next six months, but if manufacturers or 
others expect to clear large average 
profits on the business done, they will be 
mistaken. The outlook does not warrant 
expectations of any high profit margin. 
On the contrary, it is certain that the 
people will not follow any sharp price 
advance, 

It is an interesting situation in which 
the strong points outnumber the weak 
ones, although all calculations about the 
future may be modified by a further dis- 
agreeable upset abroad. I believe, how- 
ever, that the financial and commodity 
markets have to an extent modified such 
uncertainties. American industry is 
functioning well and, as the great coun- 
try of quantity production, it is fair to 
assume that, with the gradual working 
out of the reparations problem, there 
will be a broader European demand for 
the merchandise and products which the 
United States has to sell. 

“An immense supply of reserve money 
is being sent to the United States from 
all sections of the world. This comes as 
tribute to a nation which has had the 
sagacity to fortify its banking position 
and to keep its currency system 100 per 
cent pure. There is not going to be a 
sensational Wall Street speculation im- 
mediately, although I think later on stock 
market prices will advance considerably 
above the average level now prevailing.” 

Some 24 states have voted a bonus to 
veterans of the World War. As a conse- 
quence of such action by 10 different 
states, new bond issues aggregating 
$160,000,000 have been authorized. It 
looks as if there would be a strong fight 
made beforé Congress by advocates of 
the various bonus bills, but the most in- 
teresting test will come through the abil- 
ity of Treasury experts to reconcile the 
conflicting views as to the possibility of 
securing tax reductions and a satisfac- 
tory bonus law at the same time. Many 
believe this to be impossible, but it will 
be attempted within a few weeks. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 879.) 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 








1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 43,378 48,275 42,153 42,986 
| ae 19,044 $2,761 29,699 %4,244 
WHOA ccc 62,422 81,036 71,852 67,230 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 








c—Mpls—, -Duluth— Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Nov. 20... 158 192 224 320 2,099 1,329 
Nov. 21... 268 446 189 3851 2,178 1,228 
Nov. 22 ... 197 293 76 242 1,687 1,528 
Nov. 23... 249 369 119 333 2,379 1,460 
Nov. 24... 293 311 178 245 1,828 1,871 
Nov. 26... 469 539 200 290 1,906 1,413 
Totals ..1,634 2,150 936 1,781 12,077 8,829 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.50 @30.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 30.25@30.50 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.25@30.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 30.25@30.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.60@ 2.65 
Gare SOR, BEGGS 5ki6.025 ca 0s 2.50@ 2.55 
Mye Roar, WMItS® ..cccscvscccee 3.90@ 3.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... «-+-@ 6.70 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.65@ 5.70 
TOTNOE GOR. cae 00060 cesecs sens oo++@ 2.40 
Linseed ofl meal® .............. 46.00 @ 47.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 





Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 25 Nov. 26 











Nov. 24 Nov.17 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 4,103 3,684 972 1,377 
No. 1 northern. .1,235 1,240 279 52 
No. 2 northern. .1,702 1,634 236 134 
GERSTS ccccvcees 9,200 8,443 2,486 4,794 
Totals ...... 16,240 15,001 3,973 6,357 
Tm 1980 ..c.00% 7,450 T.BBR cccee § desee 
me BORD accenes 7,851 T.0UG gence cesee 
BS BORG .ccsces SB,1SR BB,OTE seces secce 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Nov. 24, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...16,240 3,973 6,357 7,450 
Duluth .«...... 5,299 6,234 3,024 2,056 
Totals .ccece 21,539 10,207 9,381 9,506 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Nov. 25 
Nov. 24 Nov. 17 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 2,238,580 3,416,320 2,988,500 
Flour, bblis....... 36,807 20,795 32,410 
Millstuff, tons.... 2,410 2,492 3,039 
Corn, bus........ 806,520 419,100 86,180 
Oats, bus........ 433,620 492,830 482,330 
Barley, bus...... 276,330 357,200 345,280 
Rye, bus......... 215,450 117,040 275,990 
Flaxseed, bus.... 228,760 289,940 169,510 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: Nov. 25 

Nov. 24 Nov. 17 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,204,740 1,183,000 1,433,280 
Flour, bbis....... 358,191 260,039 601,984 
Millstuff, tons.... 19,726 14,477 18,349 
eee 445,400 201,300 88,900 
Cate, BOS. .c.ccos 704,400 708,500 696,510 
Barley, bus...... 259,200 164,000 363,350 
RPO, BUS. o.cccccce 82,620 92,910 236,440 
Flaxseed, bus.... 42,880 74,800 42,920 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Nov. 24, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In sto 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 229 170 86 751 55 733 
Duluth .... 325 216 169 2,078 674 6545 


Totals.... 554 386 255 2,829 729 1,278 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 24, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 











Minneapolis ... 5,483 2,314 870 2,873 
Duluth ........ 5,123 2,455 2,749 2,074 
Totals ....... 10,606 4,769 3,619 4,947 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
ine Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 25 Nov. 26 Nov. 27 


Nov. 24 Nov.17 1922 1921 1920 
Corn ... 61 32 52 438 23 
Oats ...5,120 5,365 14,136 21,984 7,226 
Barley... 878 735 652 1,180 1,099 
Rye ....7,533 7,461 1,381 1,108 55 
Flaxseed. 751 711 55 733 689 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20.... T7@78 385% @39% 64% @66% 45@59 
21 74@75 39 @39% 64% @66% 46@60 
22 72@73 39% @40% 65% @66% 46@60 
ae @72 39% @40 64% @65% 48@62 
24 -@70 89% @39% 64% @64% 48@62 
ee @68 895% @40% 63% @65% 48@62 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ————Duluth———, 

Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 


Nov. 20 ...$2.41% 2.41% 2.41% 2.39% 2.39% 
Nov. 21... 2.42 2.41 2.41% 2.40 2.40 
Nov. 22... 2.45% 2.44% 2.44% 2.43% 2.43 
Nov. 23... 2.45% 2.44% 2.44% 2.43% 2.43% 
Nov. 24... 2.46% 2.45 2.44% 2.43% 2.43 
Nov. 26... 2.45% 2.44% 2.45% 2.44% 2.43% 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Mill operations during the week ending 
Nov. 24 were largely on old contracts, 
cleaning up deliveries to boats for ship- 
ment to eastern buyers before the close 
of navigation. Shipping directions are 
coming in well, not that buyers are show- 
ing any especial anxiety to get stuff, but 
shipment by water means an attractive 
saving in freight. Buyers who have de- 
layed purchasing are picking up supplies 
where mills are able to make shipment 
before Dec. 10. Other than this the 
eastern trade shows no concern. The 
price situation shows very little change. 

The durum mill is sold up to the close 
of navigation, and is not in position to 
seek rail-and-lake orders. It has been 
pushing operations to get orders out on 
the final boats. Bookings for all-rail 
shipment — December and January 
can be accepted, but not much interest 
is being shown. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 





1923 1922 
Family patent ........ $6.00@6.25 $7.15@7.40 
Bakers patent ....... 5.80@6.00 6.90@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute -- 8.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 6.00@6.25 6.25@6.50 
Durum patent ... - 5.50@5.75 5.85@6.10 


The rye mill has all the flour booked 
that it can make up to the close of navi- 
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gation, and is offering nothing for lake. 
and-rail shipment. It will be busy 4). 
ing bookings up to the close. ‘Local 
trade continues as usual, with demand 
light. Prices are unchanged. Duluth. 
Superior prices, f.o.b., cottons: pure 
white, $3.85; No. 2 straight, $3.70; No, 3 
dark, $3.20; No. 5 blend, $4.45; No, g 
rye, $3.60. 
MILLFEED 


Eastern buyers of millfeed are receiy- 
ing deliveries on old contracts, and are 
showing little further interest in the 
market at this time. An occasion:! buy- 
er appears, but mills are tightly sold up 
and cannot do much for them, so that 
new business except for all-rail shipment 
is scarce. The generally mild weather 
has materially reduced demand. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTP!'' 


Flour Pet. of 
output ictivity 
Wee, BOD: cocecceciseoncs 27,350 14 
Previous week ............ 25,850 70 
Last year ..... ces eeeesece 37,590 101 
BwWO FORTS BHO occ cccccces 24,685 67 


WHEAT 


A firmer tone prevailed in the tutures, 
although there were spells of unsettle. 
ment and price variation. Stimui:ted by 
outside strength and influence, loc::| trad- 
ers stepped in and advanced prices, but 
when it became evident that io new 
buying was coming out there was un- 
loading by these holders. Notwit!istand- 
ing, prices at the close were up imoder- 
ately from Nov. 17. 

The cash market has quieted down as 
regards both spring and durum. In the 
former, business is of the barest }»ropor- 
tions, indicating that trade necils are 
not pressing. Mills pick up occasional 
cars as required. Receipts mostly going 
into store for later sale and shipment. 
The drop in durum receipts reilects a 
reduction in offerings and sales. Mills 
want the choice cars, and are willing to 
pay asking prices. Low stuff is «raggy, 
and even the intermediate grades «re ap- 
proaching an elevator basis. It is under- 
stood that a substantial quantity is under 
contract to go out the last week of No- 
vember and first part of December. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats are meeting with fair dis) sition. 
Shippers and feeders are taking «ure of 
the offerings. Bulk of the cars arriving 
are of sample grade. Prices are }:olding 
steady. No. 3 white, spot or to arrive, is 
now based 5c under Chicago May 

The barley movement has slowed up, 
and further reduction in receipts is ex- 
pected. Maltsters are picking up de- 
sirable supplies, but not pressiny pur- 
chases. Buyers appear to have )resent 
requirements well taken care of. Spe- 
cialists in the trade expect no improve- 
ment in demand until after Jan. |. 

Lake shipments of rye to the East 
continue unusually light. In the week 
ending Nov. 24 only 360,000 bus were 
sent out in boats. The East is not buy- 
ing much rye this year, and the «'ose of 
navigation will see a large carry-over. 
Receipts have fallen to a low leve!. Mill- 
ing qualities in good demand, and eleva- 
tors absorbed the surplus. Prices remain 
within a narrow range, but are tending 
upward. 


NEAR CLOSE OF NAVIGATION 


Boats are reporting for final cargoes 
according to contracts in a little freer 
way. After midnight, Nov. 30, insurance 
rates advance. It is expected tha‘ load- 
—- here will be very slow after | ec. 7, 
unless demand picks up sharply. There 
is plenty of boat tonnage offered, |ut not 
enough grain to fill the capacity. The 
rate on wheat has been shaded, 1nd is 
now quoted at 2%c bu, to unload at 
Buffalo; to hold for winter storaze, «: 
Some boat owners refuse to accep! suc 
a low unloading rate. Some boats in the 
ore trade, which season is now about 
closed, could be switched into carrying 
grain, but as cargoes are scarce thy will 
probably tie up, either here or af some 
eastern port. 

FLAXSEED 

The flaxseed market maintained 4 
strong undertone, and prices ruled high 
er, due to a good cash demand «nd 4 
firmer tendency of the Argentine cable. 


The closing day, selling increased. Some 
holders grew timid and evened up, caus 
ing a setback in quotations from the 


“high level reached Nov. 93 of %@1%* 
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i Nov. 17, however, the market 
Aeeed 3%@5%c higher. November 
showed the most gain, May the least. 
Small to fair-sized loads have gone for- 
ward by boat to the eastern crushing 
trade, but local stocks are still close to 


2,000,000 bus. 


There is nothing known of the quan- 
tity to move out between now and the 
leaving of the last boat this year. Op- 


s have their plans as regards this 
ore well under Soon, and it is diffi- 
cult to get a line on them. Receipts have 
commenced to slow down. The cash de- 
mand absorbs the receipts, and desir- 
able grades continue to be snapped up at 
top prices. Occasional cars and job lots 
to arrive come on sale and are disposed 
of promptly. 

NOTES 


Julius H. Barnes spent 24 hours of 
his recent western trip in Duluth, arriv- 
ing Saturday evening, Nov. 24, and leav- 
ing Sunday evening for New York. 

No cargoes af Canadian wheat arrived 
during the week ending Nov, 24, and ar- 
rivals in cars aggregated 79,000 bus. A 
small quantity of barley and oats also 
came in. 

Corn was again coming in during the 
week ending Nov. 24, but the amount was 
not large and it was shipped out by boat 
at once. During the next few days more 
is to come, and will go forward by boat. 
It is reported that 250,000 bus will be 
brought in. 

The Duluth Board of Trade will close 
Nov. 29, Thanksgiving Day. Local mills 
and elevators are pushing shipping op- 
erations stronger, to fill Anal contracts, 
and it all depends on how they are fixed 
on loading orders whether the plants will 
shut down or operate on that day. 

Spring wheat piled up in elevators here 
for the week ending Nov. 24. Under a 
free movement, 855,000 bus were taken 
in, exceeding durum arrivals by 175,000 
bus. The stuff was reported coming here 
for assembly and later shipment. Total 
receipts exceeded shipments by 500,000 
bus. 

Boats took on 1,100,000 bus rye at the 
close of the week ending Nov. 24 that 
has not yet been reported out of stocks. 
The cargoes were all large, one being 
over 400,000 bus. Chicago, Erie, Toledo 
and Buffalo were the ports of destina- 
tion. Some of the cargoes were for win- 
ter storage. 

Shippers have been nibbling for grain 
to cover some late bidding. Demand, 
however, has not shown any general or 
extensive interest. From appearances it 
merely represents some tardy buyers 
wanting to fill needs, a usual thing about 
this time of the year. Vesselmen express 
the opinion that shipping in December 
will not be very heavy. 

_ The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
Ils now busily engaged in loading and 
moving out flour and feed at railroad 
sheds under contract to east by the 
closing of navigation. Officials of the 
corporation expect to clean up stocks, 
providing weather conditions remain fa- 
vorable for loading and movement of 
steamers now operating. From present 
indications the last boat will clear about 
Dec. 5-7. The usual tapering off in re- 
ceipts from interior points is now effec- 
tive, and in a few days the movement will 
suspend entirely. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring -——Durum—— 
N a ay Nov. ec, ay 
ma | ee 116% 96 94% 99% 
dy 2) ...aeeee 117 97% 95% 100% 
wey. Te 116% 97% 96% 100% 
— ee 116% 97% 96% 101% 
ng —Oee 118 99% 99 103% 
_ 2 ...040n 117 98% 97% 102 
ote .. canine 117 98% . 97% 101% 


j Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 24, and 
(omete by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
00's omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
. 2dkn} ‘ : 
-2nor jf 498 
All other 269 - 329 105 382 106 
Spring .. 666 1,789 958 266 69 102 


1 _ d. 

. ur ay ’ 

I other $1,004 1,285 339 122 277 126 

worm --3,065 2,837 1,347 224 481 346 

= - 00? C876 -48-- 18 -@- 20 
ee RS 3 140 548 254 


eC - 


6,234 3,024 869 1,799 944 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

17.. 109% @114% 107%@110% 105% @108% 
19.. 110% @115% 108% @111% 106% @109% 
20.. 109% @114% 107% @110% 105% @108% 
21.. 1105 @115% 108% @111% 106% @109% 
22.. 112 @117 110 @113 108° @111 

23.. 111%@116% 109%@112% 107% @110% 


24.. 110% @115% 108% @111% 106% @109% 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
7-——Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
17... 98 @108 96 @108 96 94 
BDe.ce 99% @110% 97%@110% 97% 95% 
20... 99% @109% 97% @109% 97% 95% 
,) 98% @109% 96% @109% 96% 94% 
22... 101 @112 99 @112 99 97 
23... 99% @110% 97%@110% 97% 95% 
24... 99% @110% 97% @110% 97% 95% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Ps Be evieccewiced 39% 64% 44@64 
I errr re rs 39% 64% 44@64 
OL 39 64% 44@64 
Pe TED We. u'é eis weenie 39% 64% 44@64 
SS Breer 39% 65% 44@64 
; 2 merrier 39% 64 44@64 
Bes GS ocvcenssecies 39% 638% 44@64 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in biishels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——_, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
COR occccs 8 189 200 + es oe 
Oats ...... 696 806 5,232 70 24 
RYO .ccecce 5,596 2,512 496 1 48 se 
Barley .... 645 821 278 24 68 7 
Flaxseed ..2,078 674 545 +e ee 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——_, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

Spring .... 933 588 385 6516 1,147 166 


Durum .... 671 1,447 734 6566 1,049 1,309 
Winter .... 32 0 1 ee 3 3 

Totals ..1,636 2,085 1,120 1,082 2,199 1,478 
COP wccces 34 2 114 31 1 oe 
ORES ccccce 149 5 2 75 

Bonded 5 ee ee 1 oe ee 
RYO occccse 342 1,185 156 360 676 87 
Barley 77 #114 31 oe 77 ee 

Bonded 6 40 


Flaxseed... 325 216 169 161 213 211 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 


ose-——, 
Opening Nov. 25 
Nov. 19 High Low Nov. 24 1922 
Nov. ..$2.37% $2.44% $2.37 $2.43% $2.42 
Dec. .. 2.37% 2.44 2.37% 2.43 2.36% 
STOR. 2. coosee 8.46% 3.899% 8.48 = ccccee 
May .. 2.39 2.44% 2.38% 2.44% 





BIG BUFFALO BAKERY DEAL 

Burrato, N. Y.—One of the largest 
bakery deals completed in this vicinity 
in some time is in its final stages. Harry 
R. Templeton and Alex R. Petrie, of 
Buffalo, together with a number of asso- 
ciates, will purchase the baking inter- 
ests of the General Baking Co. in the 
Ontario Biscuit Co. The Ontario com- 
pany has plants in Adams Street, and in 
Watson Street. 

While the final details of the transfer 
have not been made public, estimates of 
the sum involved run all the way from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Both of the purchasers have been as- 
sociated with the Ontario company, Mr. 
Templeton as assistant manager of 
plants and Mr. Petrie as sales manager. 
N. J. Archibald and W. H. Collins are 
among the associates of the new owners 
of the Ontario company. Mr. Temple- 
ton will be president and Mr. Petrie 
sales manager, it is understood. A. Nor- 
man Graff, formerly of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, will be secre- 
tary and treasurer. No change in policy 
is contemplated, it is understood. The 
new owners will operate both plants. 


NOTES 


The bakery at Avoca has been sold by 
Wiley Fox to Ory Wagner. Mr. Fox 
will take up farming. 

Boettgers’ bakery, Syracuse, in opera- 
tion following its completion, is one of 
the most modern plants in the state. 


Russell Spalding, of the Russell Spald- 
ing Baking Co., Binghamton, has re- 
turned to his desk after a long illness. 

Leslie Scott will continue the bakery 
at Ithaca operated by his father, the late 
Louis Scott, who died a few days ago. 


The Hiscutt Baking Co., Batavia, re- 
ceived 5,000 answers in its contest for 
the selection of a name for a new bread 
it will place upon fhe market. 


William Henry Bradley, for many 
years proprietor of a bakery at 146 East 
Front Street, Dunkirk, died at his home 
in that city after a brief illness, at the 
age of 63. The widow and three sons 
survive. 

P. D. Fannestocxr. 
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F.0.B. VERSUS F.A.S. 


Quotations on oriental export sales of 
flour from Pacific Coast ports, when not 
made c.i.f. or C.&F., are usually made 
either f.a.s. vessel (named port) or f.o.b. 
vessel (named port). Some recent in- 
stances have shown that exporters are 
not clear as to their liabilities under these 
different quotations. 

Definitions of the above terms have 
been made by the Commercial Credit 
Conference of American Bankers and by 
the American Acceptance Council, based 
on export trade usages and legal deci- 
sions. 

According to the definitions established 
by the Commercial Credit Conference of 
American Bankers and the American Ac- 
ceptance Council, where a quotation is 
made f.a.s. vessel (named port) the 
seller obligates himself to (1) transport 
goods to seaboard; (2) store goods in 
warehouse or on wharf if necessary, un- 
less buyer’s obligation includes provi- 
sions of shipping facilities; (3) place 
goods alongside vessel in a lighter or on 
wharf; (4) provide the usual dock or 
ship’s receipt; (5) be responsible for 
loss and/or damage until goods have 
been delivered alongside the ship or on 
the wharf. 

Under a quotation f.o.b. vessel (named 
port) these definitions obligate the seller 
to: (1) meet all charges incurred in 
placing goods actually on board the ves- 
sel; (2) provide the usual dock or ship’s 
receipt; (3) be responsible for all loss 
and/or damage until goods have been 
placed on board the vessel. 

In a case before the California district 
court of appeals, where a contract was 
made to sell wheat “f.o.b. Kosmos steam- 
er at Seattle,” the Kosmos Line canceled 
all sailings on declaration of war and, 
the market value of wheat having ad- 
vanced, the seller denied liability to make 
delivery, on the ground that the contract 
called for delivery on board a Kosmos 
liner and that such delivery had become 
impossible. The district court of appeals 
held that the f.o.b. clause was used in 
connection with the price of the wheat 
and not the place of delivery, and that, 
in view of a well-established and well- 
known custom in the Pacific Coast grain 
trade, the place of delivery contemplated 
was the dock at which Kosmos steamers 
customarily landed, and not the deck of 
the vessel itself. In the course of the 
decision, the court said: 

“In both f.a.s. and f.o.b. sales, the 
seller of the goods pays the cost of all 
handling on the dock; and the cost of 
stevedoring, or transferring the cargo 
from the dock to the ship, is paid and 
absorbed by the ship owner from the 
freight, which in turn is paid by the 
buyer. 

“The only distinction between the two 
kinds of sales appears to be as to the 
time when the responsibility of the seller 
ends. In the case of f.a.s. sales, it seems 
to end with delivery on the dock. In 
the case of f.o.b. sales, the responsibility 
of the seller appears to end when the 
commodity is on board ship.” 

In view of the existence of a special 
trade custom on the Pacific Coast, which 
would probably be unknown to foreign 
buyers, and in view of the fact that it is 
customary at Pacific Coast ports for the 
steamer to absorb the delivery charges, 
and that it controls the time of delivery 
on board the vessel, and that the seller 
is responsible for all loss or damage until 

ds have been placed on board the ves- 
sel, it would appear to be advisable for 


the seller to quote f.a.s. vessel (named 
port) instead of f.o.b. vessel (named 
port), as in the former case the seller’s 
liability ceases on delivery on the wharf. 


FLOUR MARKETS 

New business in flour has been at the 
lowest point reached for months. Out- 
side of a very moderate demand in local 
territory and fairly good inquiry from 
California, there is practically no market 
for it. 

While shipments of flour are still heavy 
to Chinese markets and to Hongkong, 
and will continue so through December 
and the first part of January, inquiry 
is negligible. Advancing transpacific 
ocean freights, influenced to a consider- 
able degree by the heavy demand for 
space for lumber shipments to Japan, 
have put flour quotations above the ideas 
of oriental buyers. 

Pacific Coast flour quotations are nomi- 
nally unchanged, but the keen competi- 
tion for the small volume of business 
available has resulted in some very low- 
priced offers. 

Prevailing quotations for Washington 
flours: blue-stem family patent, basis 49- 
Ib cottons, $6@6.45 bbl; bakers patents, 
basis 98-lb cottons, $5.45@5.80; top pat- 
ents, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.30@7.05, 
same basis; pastry flour, $5.10@5.45, 
same basis. 

Dakota first patent, $7@7.45 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $6.20@6.45,—both same basis. 

Millfeed demand is quiet, and the mills 
are accumulating rather large stocks. 
Washington mill-run is quoted at $25@ 
26 ton, in straight cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Be, BORE. cc ovcceas 52,800 42,682 81 
Previous week ..... 52,800 33,216 63 
WORF OBO ccccesecss 52,800 41,776 79 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,419 33 
Three years ago.... 52,800 17,918 34 


Output of Tacoma mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Mev. 16<84 s..ccrcc 57,000 53,957 95 

Previous week ..... 57,000 59,424 104 

Year ago .......... 57,000 25,730 45 

Two years ago..... 57,000 29,460 52 

Three years ago.... 57,000 15,869 28 
WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Nov. 24, sacked, 
coast: No. 1 western white, $1.02 bu; 
No. 1 western red, $1. Growers are not 
disposed to sell, and buyers show little 
interest. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Offerings of wheat have been steady 
but not excessive, the chief cause of 
weakness lying in the decline in future 
values in Chicago. Prices for flour are 
somewhat lower, in sympathy with the 
decline in wheat, and have tended to 
stimulate business. Bookings, however, 
continue rather restricted in the absence 
of any marked degree of confidence that 
purchases at this time will show specu- 
lative profit. 

Current prices follow: Dakota patent 
$7.45@7.85, standard $7@7.40, clear 
$6.90; Montana patent $6.90@7.30, 
standard $6.45@6.85, clear $6.35; Kansas 
standard $6.50@6.90, fancy $7.80; north- 
ern blue-stem patent, $6@6.25, straight 
grade $5.75@5.90,—cotton 98’s, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is unchanged, with 
fairly liberal supplies in the hands of 
the trade. Present prices for prompt 
shipment range $28@28.50 ton for north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run. Some 
small lots were reported offered for De- 
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cember shipment at 50c@$1 less. Low 


grade flour is $41.50@42. 
NOTES 


Louis Bauman, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

The San Francisco office of Federal 
Grain Supervision has been moved to 
room 403 in the Clunie Building. 

W. F. Jahn, of the W. F. Jahn Co., 
feed dealer, Seattle, and John Noyes, 
flour broker, Portland, were here re- 
cently. 

The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour from San Fran- 
cisco during October: to China, 37,525 
bbls; Philippines, 126; Pacific Islands, 
1,703; East Indies, 125; Mexico, 2,012; 
Central America and Panama, 14,507; 
South America, 1,430; United Kingdom, 
187. 

Eight hundred sacks of flour, shipped 
here from Portland, Oregon, alleged to 
be adulterated with water in violation of 
the national pure food act, were seized 
on Nov. 22 and libeled by the United 
States government in the federal court. 
The government asks that the flour be 
condemned. 

The Sacramento valley rice crop this 
year will be approximately 1,000,000 bags 
less than in 1922, according to the Cali- 
fornia Rice Growers’ Association. This 
year’s output is placed at 3,500,000 bags, 
against 4,500,000 a year ago, and 23,000 
acres less land is under cultivation this 
year than last, 

Profits of the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
for the month ending Oct. 31, 1923, indi- 
cate a substantial increase over the cor- 
responding period for last year. Total 
operating profits of branches for Octo- 
ber, 1923, amounted to $83,408, and gen- 
eral expenses and interest paid $20,952, 
bringing the profit for the month to $62,- 
455. Throughout the company’s sales 
territory, which includes the entire west- 
ern coast of the United States, as well 
as Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Orient, increased sales activity is report- 
ed. October sales show an increase in 
manufactured brands and 15 per cent 
increase in the total volume over October 
last year. 


LOS ANGELES 

The downward trend in Chicago wheat 
was followed by a decline of 20c bbl in 
the Los Angeles flour market. Wash- 
ington blue-stem bakers, cotton 98’s, are 
quoted around $6.25; Oregon- Washington 
pastry, $5.75; Montana bakers patents, 
$6.75; Kansas bakers, $6.25. 

Local milled flours are back to the 
level of Oct. 4, when prices were ad- 
vanced 20c bbl. Quotations, net cash, 
basis cotton 48's, patent family flour 
$6.80, straights $6.40, first clear $5.25; 
basis 98’s, hard winter wheat bakers 
$6.20, blended bakers $6, soft winter bak- 
ers $5.80. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeeds have declined $1@2. Quota- 
tions: Utah-Idaho mill-run, white $31@ 
32 ton, red $29@30; blended, $30@31. 
Local mill-run, white, declined from $34 
to $32 and red from $32 to $31. Red 
dog prices remain unchanged at $43. 


GRAIN 


Barley dropped 7c per 100 lbs during 
the week ending Nov. 17, but recovered 
5c, with the upward tendency continuing. 
As nearly all the Imperial Valley barley 
has been shipped out, that from the San 
Joaquin Valley is all that is coming into 
the local market at present. Shippers 
are holding for higher prices and, as a 
result, arrivals during the past 10 days 
have hardly been sufficient for the re- 
quirements of more than four days, De- 
cember barley, Nov. 20, was $1.60 per 
100 lbs bid, $1.63% asked. 


NOTES 


J. J. Neville, manager Husler Flour 
Mills, Salt Lake City, was here recently, 
conferring with O, H. Blasingham, of 
the Sunset Milling & Grain Co., his local 
representative. Mr. Neville states that, 
although wheat is arriving at the com- 
pany’s new mill, it will not begin opera- 
tion until February. 

No definite announcement has been 
made regarding the future plans of the 
local Sperry mill, which was damaged by 
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fire in October to such an extent that 

no flour has been ground there since. F. 

S. Coates, manager, states that the débris 

is a cleaned up and that it will be 
y 


probably a month before a definite de- 
cision is reached. The mill had a ca- 
pacity of 1,200 bbls a day. The com- 
pany’s local requirements are being taken 
care of by shipments from its northern 
California and Ogden mills. 


MONTANA 


Weather that impels people to eat more 
wheat along with more meat has pre- 
vailed in Montana recently, and with in- 
dications that the real winter period will 
shortly ensue, a better local flour con- 
sumption is anticipated. Prices remain 
steady, as follows: patent flour $6.75 bbl 
and first clear $4.90, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 
ton and standard middlings $29, same 
terms. 

SNOWSTORM IN MONTANA 

With a snowstorm quite general over 
the state on Nov. 20, seeding of winter 
grain and getting land ready for the 
spring wheat crop were halted, and those 
farmers who had not completed hauling 
grain to market are now cleaning up that 
work. Montana has enjoyed a most re- 
markable autumn, the ground not freez- 
ing enough to bother cultivation until 
since the snow, and then only where the 
soil was loose and became moist. The 
fall work has placed the fields that will 
next year be seeded to wheat in excep- 
tional condition. Present forecast as to 
acreage of spring wheat is for a heavy 
total, even in the face of the present 
sluggish market for grain. 


MONTANA WHEAT COMPETITION 


Northern Montana wheat proved to be 
the best grown in the state, according 
to a test made of samples shown at the 
Montana state fair. The first honor went 
to the Neill brothers, Windham, in the 
Judith Basin, who exhibited a sample 
that tested 98.9 out of a possible 100. 
The test was as to milling value, includ- 
ing quantity and quality of gluten, flour 
yield, etc. The samples shown at the 
fair were taken in charge by a commit- 
tee composed of W. N. Smith, of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Harlowton, 
G. E. Paulson, of the State Elevator 
Co., Cascade, and E. M. Spencer, of the 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls. The 
tests were made by W. O. Whitman, of 
the state grain inspection department, 
and included the grinding and turning 
into bread of flour made from the wheat. 
The second in rank was S, R. Jones, of 
Pendroy, with a grade of 98.3; third, 
T. H. Tow, of Big Sandy, with 97.7; 
Walter Kraft, of Bozeman, held fourth 
position. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 


Market conditions were practically 
without change during the week ending 
Nov. 24, prices for both wheat and flour 
remaining at about the level of the pre- 
vious week. With anticipated approach 
of winter weather, farmers are showing 
more interest in delivery of grain from 
the farms, road conditions being excel- 
lent. These deliveries have aided the 
movement of wheat, which is above that 
of the corresponding period last year. 
However, buyers express the belief that 
farmers are withholding some in hopes 
that prices will advance. Quotations, 
Nov. 24: soft white $1.05@1.10 bu, hard 
winter $1.05@1.20, northern spring $1.05 
@1.20, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

Quotations on flour, Nov. 24, for Utah 
and Idaho markets, were $5.60@5.65 bbl 
for bakers and $5.30@5.35 for soft wheat 
flours, car lots, basis 48-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., Ogden. Pacific Coast purchases 
were made on the basis of $6.25@6.40 
for both family patents and _ bakers 
flours, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., California common points. 

There has been renewed interest in 
southeastern markets, and sales were 
made at $6.15@6.30 bbl for soft wheat 
patents, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., lower Mississippi River points. 


NOTES 

Complete inspection of all mills and 
elevators in Idaho is to be made by the 
Idaho department of agriculture, with a 
view of securing exact data regarding 





milling and storage facilities, and also 
ascertaining what elevators are entitled 
to issue regular warehouse receipts. 

Formulation of plans for co-operation 
with the National Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in perfecting a uniform sugar 
beet growing contract was started at a 
meeting, Nov. 23, in Salt Lake City. 
Ephraim Bergeson, president Utah state 
farm bureau, is the head of the move- 
ment. A careful survey of agricultural 
and industrial conditions affecting sugar 
beets and sugar production will be made 
before the contracts are framed. 

Warm days and clear skies prevailed 
during the week ending Nov. 24 through- 
out Utah and southern Idaho. Condi- 
tions have been ideal for fall plowing, 
which has progressed farther than nor- 
mal. Threshing has been completed 
throughout Utah. Rainfall has been suf- 
ficient for growth of fall sown grain. 
The sugar beet harvest has been com- 
pleted and, although many beets are held 
in storage, there has been no deteriora- 
tion, cold nights keeping them from heat- 
ing. 

Joseph M. Parker, president Ogden 
Grain Exchange and manager Sperry 
Flour Co. at Ogden, attended a confer- 
ence of Utah shippers with representa- 
tives of the American Railway Associa- 
tion at Salt Lake City, Nov. 23. Donald 
D. Conn represented the public relations 
section of the association, coming to Utah 
from Washington, D. C. Betterment of 
the car situation through co-operation 
between shippers and the railroads is 
being planned. Charles R. Mabey, gov- 
ernor of Utah, was one of the speakers, 
and Thomas E. McKay, president Utah 
state public utilities commission, pre- 
sided. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


OREGON 


The mills are receiving a fair volume 
of local orders, and city trade is about 
normal for this time of year. Prices are 
on a Steady basis in spite of the cheaper 
wheat market, patents selling at $6.25, 
bakers hard wheat at $6.45 and bakers 
blue-stem patents at $6.05. There has 
been some inquiry from the Orient, and 
also from California, for flour. Interior 
mills are understood to have done a fair 
business with the southern state. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-24 ........ 62,000 58,141 93 
Previous week ..... 62,000 48,510 78 
Wee OO ves ceseen 57,000 36,746 60 
Two years ago..... 57,000 29,584 52 
Three years ago.... 48,000 12,975 27 
Four years ago..... 42,600 40,102 94 
Five years ago..... 40,500 32,529 80 


With the mills operating at a good 
rate, millfeed is inclined to pile up here, 
but so far prices have held steady at 
$27 ton for mill-run and $39 for mid- 
dlings, in straight cars. There is not 
much demand from California, as buyers 
there evidently expect the market to de- 
cline soon. Local trade is fair. A con- 
siderable proportion of the output was 
sold ahead. 

There is a lighter volume of wheat 
buying now, partly because of the un- 
settled condition of the market and also 
because the mills have about all the grain 
they need for the present. Farmers seem 
as firm as ever, and are offering spar- 
ingly. New export business is of small 
proportions. 

Closing wheat bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange: hard white, $1.02 bu; soft 
white and western white, $1.01; hard 
winter, northern spring and western red, 
98¢ 


Local mills continue to buy oats in the 
East, as prices there are more attractive 
than those asked by sellers here. Bids 
on the local exchange for western oats 
ranged from $32.50 for gray to $33.50 
for white. No. 3 eastern yellow corn 
was quoted at $30@31 ton. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





ADVOCATES SEMIANNUAL MEETINGS 
PirrssurcH, Pa—A midwinter meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Association of 
the Baking Industry, to be held in Har- 
risburg, Jan. 14-15, was decided on at 


a meeting of the executive committee, 
held at Sunbury, Nov. 15, at the Neff 
House. Those present were Fred C. 


Haller, president; George W. Fisher, 
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treasurer; S. R. Morningstar, C. J. Lay. 
field, William F. Seaman, J. Frederick 
Schofer, Raymond K. Stritzinger, and ¢ 
C. Latus, secretary. ; 

Speaking of the proposed meeting 
President Haller said: “The move to haye 
a midwinter meeting is an innovation jp 
Pennsylvania association affairs that | 
believe will be very profitable to the bak. 
ers who attend. It is my opinion that 
annual meetings are too far apart for 
real and lasting good to accrue to the 
bakers. With a twice a year session that 
has proven successful in other states, | 
feel sure that we have launched a move 
in Pennsylvania that will be of vast 
good to all who participate.” 

The bakers of Scranton and vicinity 
will hold a group meeting in that city op 
Dec. 12. The committee in charge ¢op- 
sists of Paul H. Williams, A. R. ‘Tucker 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., C. J. Lay. 
field, Max Blume, A. L. Parks, A. H. 
McCaffrey, and R. T, Embleton, of the 
Fleischmann Co. 

C. C. Larus, 





FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 


(Continued from page 877.) 
particles, and shall not contain more 
than 4 per cent crude fiber. 

“Low grade feed flour, a byproduct 
obtained in the usual commercial! process 
of milling, consists principally of flour, 
with small quantities of aleurone and fine 
bran particles, and shall not contain 
more than 1.5 per cent crude fiber.” 

The resolutions committee recommended 
that bags containing only 99 lbs of feed 
net be so marked, instead of 100 lbs 
net, as is generally the case. 


A resolution was adopted recoinmend- 
ing that the protein in linseed cake meal 
be prefixed the same as cottonsecd meal, 


at 34 per cent. 

Dr. Wiley, at the opening session, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the fine co-op- 
eration shown by the Feed Control Ofi- 
cials, being most encouraging to those 
who had the responsibility of enforcing 
the various laws. In closing, he said: 
“There should be a standardization of 
the various state laws. You al! know 
the need for that. If the various state 
laws dealing with feedingstuffs could be 
made uniform, many of our dilliculties 
would be greatly lessened.” 


NOTES 


D. L. Lowell represented the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 

L. A. Fitz, of the research feed prod- 
ucts department of the Fleischmann Co, 
was present. 

O. E. M. Keller, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ .\ssocia- 
tion, was in attendance. 

Professor Harry Snyder, of tlie Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., took an active 
part in the deliberations. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Sovitheast- 
ern Millers’ Association, registered and 
then hurried off to New York. 

M. A. Gray and O. A. McCrea, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mitls Co., attended. Mr. 
McCrea is chairman of the Millers’ Ne 
tional Federation committee on tceding- 
stuffs. 

L. F. Brown, secretary Americn Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, entertained 
the Feed Control Officials and guests a! 
a theatre party at the New Nation 
Theatre. 

The few mill and feed men _ preset 
keenly expressed their regrets that the 
meeting was held at the same tire The 
Northwestern Miller was celebrating its 
Fiftieth Anniversary. 


Waldo O. Fehling, manager of the 
feed department of Samuel Bell & 500s 
Philadelphia, and president Unit 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
and Eugene C. Dreyer, of the Dreye 
Commission Co., St. Louis, represent 
the distributors’ association. 


Feed men seen around the hotel 
cluded R. P. Walden, Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York; G. P. Plas 
ance, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 4 
W. Anderson, Korn Falfa Feed Mills, 
Kansas City; F. C. Prouse, Pan-Ametr 
can Feed Co., Kansas City; R. P. Bent 
dict, Darling & Co. Chicago; F. 5 
Lodge, Armour Fertilizer Works, Chi- 


cago. 
J. H. Woorriee 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT QUESTION 
On Nov. 1, in a speech at Manchester, 

which city has hitherto been known as 

the stronghold of free trade, Premier 


Baldwin considered the necessity of 
adoptins some measure of tariff reform 
for the purpose of protecting home in- 
dustries and home markets against for- 


eign manufactured goods, and thereby 


helping to decrease unemployment. 

This unemployment problem is one of 
the mos: difficult matters that any gov- 
ernment has been called upon to face, 
for the reason that the man in the street 
who on!; has the Board of Trade figures 
before !:im, without the details as to how 
these figures are arrived at, cannot by 
any meins appreciate the very evil times 
to whic) the World War has dragged 
this country. 

In ali the large manufacturing towns, 
as well as other parts of the country, a 
large body of lads leave school each 
year at 14 to 16 years of age, with a 
nominally finished education, and seek 


employment in some sphere of life, yet 
so great has been the depression in all 
employinent centers that there are a 
large number of such boys who have 
never yet had employment, although 
their school days ended four or five 
years ago. 

From a national point of view this is 
most deplorable, and the more one in- 
quires into the question the worse it 
gets, for this long absence from any 
kind of employment, either mental or 
physical, means that there is growing up 
in our midst a large body of young men 
who are not only unemployed, but as 
time passes are becoming unemployable, 
through their having entirely lost that 
working spirit which is so necessary to 
any one who may’ wish to make good 
in the world. 

Any attempt to remedy this serious 
state of things is worthy of every ef- 
fort which the best minds in this country 
can give. However, the premier’s ideas 
as to a solution have caused an imme- 
diate outcry in the opposition camp, con- 
sisting of stanch supporters of free 
trade principles. Therefore, the daily 
papers of today are full of alarms as to 
whether it is to be tariff or no tariff, 
and forecasts are being made as to the 
Possibility of an early general election, 
while all parties are busy telling the 
public what it needs. 

_ The other day Sir Herbert Hambling, 
in his inaugural address as president of 
the Institute of Bankers, spoke on the 
unemployment problem in such a way 
as to give much food for thought, not 
only on the question of unemployment 
but also on inflation, which so many in 
this country seem to consider as the one 
great panacea for all unemployment ills. 

He referred to the parallel conditions 
&xisting in this country today and those 
which followed the Napoleonic wars, but 
with one big difference, which he was 
careful to point out, namely, that 100 
years ago Britain was the paramount 
industrial country, which enabled her to 
Overcome her difficulties more readily, 
while at the present time she had to face 
Serious competition, not only from 
urope and America, but even from 





Asia, and it seemed to him that, in the 
face of this competition, recovery would 
be much more difficult. 

The purpose of Sir Herbert’s argu- 
ments was to show that only by more 
efficient production and lower prices 
could Britain hope successfully to tackle 
the unemployment problem, and as the 
Times justly says, in commenting upon 
this address, there is strong evidence that 
only by increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction and lowering prices can this 
country surmount the difficulties which 
confront it. Sir Herbert Hambling said 
that it had been stated that the British 
government had pursued a banker’s in- 
stead of an industrialist’s policy, and 
that the direct result of this choice was 
our present difficulties. 

Underlying many of these statements 
was a desire for inflation, caused by a 
failure to realize the artificial and tem- 
porary nature of the prosperity brought 
about by inflationary methods. “The 
longer the sacrifices necessary to stabil- 
ity were postponed, the greater they be- 
came,” said Sir Herbert. “Inflation was 
a sham and, undertaken deliberately, 
was fundamentally dishonest.” That 
might seem a strong statement, but he 
refused to qualify it. Inflation was a 
form of concealed taxation, and the rea- 
son it acted sometimes as a temporary 
stimulus to trade was chiefly due to the 
fact that production costs were kept 
low, through wages lagging behind the 
depreciation of the currency in which 
they were paid. 

To say this country’s trading position 
had been prejudiced because, having the 
ability to balance our budget, we took 
the honest course and balanced it, was 
to say that honesty was the worse policy, 
which it would be difficult for any one 
to believe. He went on to say that al- 
though Britain was losing much trade 
because of the European position, a po- 
sition largely outside her control, she 
was losing more as a result of her high 
production costs, which were within her 
control. 

The best way to increase production 
was by greater efficiency and increased 
output on the part of the worker. The 
“ca’canny” policy followed prevented the 
workers turning out as large a volume of 
goods as those in othér countries, but 
the heresy of oe output was ap- 
parently not confined to the workers 
alone, as it was an accepted policy of 
some modern business enterprises. If 
ail restrictions on output were removed 
by labor, and if all trading interests 
aimed at making a large total profit 
rather than making a large profit on a 
small output, over-sea trade would be 
increased, home markets developed, and 
a large number of unemployed provided 
with remunerative work. 


FLOUR MARKET 


There is but little good to write about 
the flour trade, for any tendency of 
wheat prices to come down has been 
counteracted by the drop in American 
and Canadian exchange, which has been 
directly against buyers. There seems to 
have been a singular dearth of orders, 
some stating that the home millers had 
filled up the bakers, others that import- 
ers’ prices are too dear. If the price of 
flour in London over a period of time 
is considered, the latter statement is 
more or less borne. out, for today, on the 
basis of present mill prices for ship- 
ment, importers’ prices are nearly 2s per 
280 Ibs above the actual selling price of 
the London mills. 

Another thing which has had quite 
an effect upon trade is that the bakers 
have still to get used to the reduction 
in the price of bread, and a still fur- 


ther reason is that there have been quite 
fair arrivals of Canadian flour. Until 
the latter have been absorbed, fresh 
business is bound to be difficult. Top 
Canadian patents are offered for De- 
cember shipment from the seaboard at 
36s@387s 6d, according to quality, but it 
is understood that, with the reduction in 
the price of bread of 1d per 4-lb loaf, 
demand for these high grade flours will 
be much reduced. 

Export Canadian patents are offered 
at 338s 3d@33s 9d, c.i.f., for December 
shipment from the seaboard, and it is 
believed that January could be bought 
at the same price, but buyers seem in- 
different. They still appear to be ob- 
sessed with the quantity of wheat that 
will be offered some time, they do not 
say when, but they ignore the amount 
being taken weekly by the Continent, and 
have been left cold by the squeeze in 
October wheat that has been such a feat- 
ure of the market today. In fact, wheat 
has advanced Qs at least, and flour is un- 
changed and neglected. Kansas flours 
are rarely heard of, although an occa- 
sional small trade is reported in the lower 
grades. Australians are still far above 
this market for shipment and, with large 
arrivals and quiet trade, prices are in- 
clined to droop. . 

Town millers maintain their official 
price at 37s, delivered, for their straight 
run, which is equal to about 33s, net, 
c.i.f., but they are selling at at least Is 
below this figure, and in these days of 
lower bread prices the baker makes price 
a fetish. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the current 
week have been heavy and above re- 
quirements, the quantities, in sacks of 
280 lbs each, being as follows: from 
Canada, 26,539; Australia, 6,900; Ar- 
gentina, 506. 

WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been active, and 
today the highest prices have been 
reached, the feature being the rapid ad- 
vance of Manitoba wheats for the Oc- 
tober position, No. 1 northern finishing 
at 47s, cif; arrived, it sold at 46s. 
October-November is up to 44s 6d, No- 
vember-December 43s 9d, and December- 
January 48s 6d. Rosafe, 62%-lb, for 
December 44s, with January-February 
at 42s. Australian for December offers 
at 45s 3d, and January-February at 45s. 
Choice white karachi, November, 48s. 


OFFALS 


The offal market has been quiet, and 
prices have ftnoved in buyers’ favor. 
London made bran can be purchased at 
£6 5s per ton, ex-mill, and middlings at 
£8. Plate pollards are easier at £5 12s 
6d, c.i.f., with fine Plate middlings at 
£8 5s. 

OATMEAL 

Traders report oatmeal trade quiet, 
and likely to continue so, unless there is 
colder weather. Trade papers report 
Aberdeen prices as having been reduced 
to £17 per ton, ex-store, which is a smart 
decline. Midlothian is held for £21 per 
ton, ex-store. It is reported that only a 
few offers of Canadian or American 
have been received, prices from these 
sources being firmly held at 39s 6d for 
rolled oats and 38s 6d for meal. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the three 
weeks ending Nov. 9, 1923, in 140-lb 


bags: 

From Boston per ss. Belgian— 
ONY ...ccvcees 600 Fairy.......... 1,000 
 cadeccoceee 6,498 

From New York per ss. Minnewaska— 
AFBOGT cccccccccccevccccvcececescccvece 2,000 


From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 


FPAMOUS .ccccce 2,000 Golden Cloud .. 2,600 
Royal City .... 2,000 Prairie Blossom 250 
pS ae 1,200 Grand Empire.. 2,055 
Medora ........ 1,500 Lothair ....... 1,200 
Algoma ....... See GOBER .cccecs 1,088 
Keetoba ....... ee BO 00 
Patent ......0.. 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Andania— 
Bombshell ..... 60 Patriot ........ 75 
From Montreal per ss. Canadian Con- 
queror— 
PUPY cecccecces 170 Patrician ...... 125 
Battle ..cccoce 2,000 Royal Seal .... 500 
BIBURR occccece 460 Bicunafy ...... 290 
From Philadelphia per ss. Mississippi— 
WIMOAR wc ccc ces Cae BOD kiccives 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Brecon— 
Glenora ....... BOOS TROND ccscssccce 1,000 
Saskania ...... 500 
From Montreal per ss. Grey County— 
Western Pride... 500 Cream of the 
WIOMIOR: ccccvese 6,750 err 5,000 
Armada ....... 500 Queen’s Prize .. 350 
Checkmate ....1,000 Summit ....... 2,250 
Holdfast ...... 1,000 


From Montreal per ss. Vardulia— 
Royal Seal ....1,500 Golden Cream.. 1,980 
Strenuous 394 Royal Househ’d 1,500 





PACER cssccess 2,000 Daily Bread ,.. 3,750 
K. Q. Patent... 6500 Topmast ...... 500 
Stupendous .... 500 Famous ....... 1,000 
Keetoba ....... 86000 Teme) .cesccece 250 
From Baltimore per ss. Schohaire— 
BPO. BD 6.4.0:54056405-66yenei asker nee.s 2,544 
From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 
COS Sicacasece 750 Woodland ..... 750 
Queen of Hearts 250 Keetoba ....... 500 
Me. Th. Eh, secces 500 Royal Seal .... 500 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Three Stars ... 1,500 
Famous:....... 1,000 Kingmaker .... 6500 
ms Gy accecneds 2,000 Brigadier ..... 2,000 
Exhibition ..... 500 
From New York per ss. Maine— 
Gold Medal .... 2,000 Star ........... 500 
From Montreal per ss. Brecon— 
Glenora ....... 3,000 Medora ........ 2,000 
Saskania ...... os Mc PE 500 
 -s sewicenne 1,000 
From St. John per ss. Appomattox— 
TET ee Cee eee eee ee eT Pee 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Batsford— 
TAINED occcccuve 1,060 Front Line .... 1,500 
Patricia. ....cee $8,500 C. H. P. .....2- 498 
COMPATY wicccs’s 500 Noxall .... 1,000 
King’s Quality... 998 Gretna ........ 500 
Grand Empire.. 2,250 Cup Winner ... 1,000 
| 1,000 Biguna ........ 500 
Faupel’s Best... 250 Woodland ..... 1,002 
PUREOE seccvscs 500 Medallion ..... 1,000 
Pride of Canadail1,000 Boss .......... 1,000 
VICCOTy sccccese 4,522 Armadale ..... 1,000 
is, WERT 1,500 Brigadier ..... 1,000 
Silver Lining .. 500 Warrior ....... 3,000 
APPLE TAINT 


London importers have been having 
a good deal of trouble on account of 
arrivals, from both Australia and Can- 
ada, being tainted by apples and other 
substances. Shipowners cannot pay too 
much attention to the stowage of flour. 
They do not seem to realize that it is a 
substance which picks up taint very 
quickly, and on which the claims which 
are paid rarely reimburse the importer 
for the trouble and loss incurred. 


FUNERAL OF BONAR LAW 
Andrew Bonar Law, who has been de- 
scribed as the “quiet man,” born in 
Canada, now rests in Westminster Ab- 
bey, among the many great ones who 
like him served their country nobly and 
faithfully, and lying close to the un- 
known warrior whom he resembled in so 
many ways. There were ten pallbearers, 
among them the Prince of Wales, who 
walked beside the casket in the proces- 
sion through the streets to the Abbey. 
A vast congregation of statesmen, naval 
and military officers, and all classes of 
his fellow-citizens filled the dim old 
Abbey to do honor and pay their last 
tribute to their lost friend and leader. 
It is said that few statesmen have 
been thus honored in their death by the 
presence of so many at their funeral, 
and it is the heroic and yet humble 
character of the man which called forth 
so much devotion. The route of the fu- 
neral cortége was lined with people, and 
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throughout the city the passing of the 
great man was remembered by the silent 
yet potent symbol of the Union Jack at 
half-mast. 


LIVERPOOL 

With shippers holding their prices very 
firmly and small quantities on passage, 
wheat prices have ruled steady, with a 
strong upward tendency. Resellers have 
now practically disappeared and, al- 
though there has not been a brisk trade, 
values remain firm. Latterly there was 
a sharp decline in the American market, 
owing to the report that the United 
States government had decided not to 
assist the farmers, and this news had a 
bearish effect on this market. Prices 
are unchanged to about 9d per qr high- 
er. Liverpool graded wheat futures, 
although there has not been much busi- 
ness done, are also slightly up, Decem- 
ber being quoted at 8s 9%d after having 
been at one time 8s 101%4d, and March at 
8s 744d, which is unchanged from the 
previous week. 

IMPORTED FLOUR 

As regards imported flour, there is 
practically no business taking place for 
forward shipment, and importers are at 
their wits’ end to know what to do. A 
few inquiries were made for American 
soft winter patent at about 34s 6d, 
c.i.f. Manitoba export patents are of- 
fered on spot at 36s 3d without much 
trading, and for shipment are quoted at 
33s 6d, c.i.f., December seaboard. Aus- 
tralians on spot are meeting with a slow 
but steady inquiry at about 33s@33s 6d, 
ex-store. No business is reported as hav- 
ing been done in either Kansas or Pa- 
cific flours. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Liverpool millers report only a mod- 
erate trade, and bakers at the moment 
do not seem to be in any hurry to re- 
plenish their stocks, only taking delivery 
of their old contracts at a slow rate. 
There has been a fair demand for Eng- 
lish flours lately for export, and from a 
dependable source it is reported that 
a large order has been secured from the 
Norwegian government by a Liverpool 
miller. 


LOW GRADES 


There is nothing fresh to report as 
regards low grade flour. American sec- 
ond clears remain out of line at 25s 6d, 
cif. Plate low grade is very slow at 
£9 5s, c.i.f., and shippers are asking for 
bids at this price for December-January 
seaboard without much interest being 
shown. 

FEED 


There has been a slightly better de- 
mand for feedingstuffs of all kinds, and 
holders of American cakes here are ask- 
ing £10 10s@£10 17s 6d, ex-store. Eng- 
lish cakes remain in slow demand at £11, 
f.o.r. There have been a few inquiries 
lately for cottonseed meal, but this com- 
modity is very scarce on spot at about 
£12 15s for 50 per cent new crop, and 
shippers are asking £12 10s, c.i.f., for 
shipment. 


SCOTLAND 

The flour market in Scotland has un- 
dergone a sharp change. It now seems 
that most of the October-November 
sellers of cheap flours have been selling 
short, and have been caught. This fac- 
tor has led to some strange happenings. 
A considerable quantity of flour has been 
sold by both Canadian and home millers 
for October, November and December 
delivery on the basis of 30@32s, and it 
would appear that most of this has been 
sold short. As a consequence, the home 
millers who have been thus caught have 
been forced to go into the market and 
buy wheat for October-November at as 
high as 46s per qr, because there is no 
more freight available in time. 

It is reported here that some of these 
millers made offers for the cancellation 
of these contracts on the-basis of allow- 
ing 2s 6d per sack on the flour, but the 
other parties refused to release them, 
and one miller who sold very heavily on 
this cheap basis for the last and the 
current month has had to buy wheat 
which will represent a loss of about 4s 
per sack on the flour output when his 
costs are put against his returns at the 
— arranged in advance for the flour 
sales. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following are current prices for 
flour on the c.i.f. basis: home milled, 36s 
for high grades, 32@34s for ordinary 
grades. Top American winters at about 
36s are considered very dear. Australian 
flour ranges about 32s@32s 6d; Cana- 
dian winters, 33s; Pacific flours, 31s 6d. 
Imported top grade Manitobas are 34s@ 
34s 6d, with secondary grades at 33s. 
Not only have many sellers of cheap 
flours been caught for October-Novem- 
ber, but there is considerable complaint 
by bakers who bought freely of the 
cheap flours offered for that period. 

In respect of both quality and color, 
some of the second grade Manitobas are 
being much criticized. Buyers appear 
to have imagined that they were going 
to get top quality at the cheap rates of- 
fered. Much of this stuff was purchased 
in August from Canadian millers at 
29s 6d@30s, and the bakers who bought 
are now much disappointed. Home mill- 
ers who sold short, and who have been 
compelled to go into the market to buy 
wheat at the dearer levels, are attempt- 
ing to ease their position by reducing 
the quality of their product. This cir- 
cumstance will doubtless lead to further 
annoyance to bakers. 


CO-OPERATORS AND RUSSIAN WHEAT 


The two big wholesale co-operative 
societies of England and Scotland usual- 
ly act in unison in large dealings abroad, 
but the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of Scotland is not participat- 
ing in the arrangement which has been 
announced whereby the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society of England and two 
firms of grain brokers have arranged 
for a mutual trading scheme with Rus- 
sia on the basis of British co-operative 
manufactured articles in return for Rus- 
sian wheat and other grain. As this is 
the first reopening of the trade in Rus- 
sian wheat with Great Britain, the deal 
has attracted widespread attention. 

The flour trade of the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society for the last 
half year amounted to £3,800,000. That 
such a concern is looking to Russia for 
supplies is an important factor on the 
markets. While the Scottish Co-operative 
Society is not a partner in this scheme, it 
is expected that grain imported from 
Russia will be available for its mills in 
Scotland, if required. The Scottish so- 
ciety, however, has a large grain col- 
lecting organization extending over Can- 
ada, with a chain of elevators and other 
conveniences, and a chief depot at Win- 
nipeg. Fusion in the over-sea_ pur- 
chases of grain by the two national co- 
operative societies has been mooted often, 
but nothing has come of it. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION 


Glasgow is intensely interested in the 
tariff questions that have been raised 
by the prime minister. Bonar Law’s 
death means a by-election in the central 
division of Glasgow, which was formerly 
almost exclusively a business constitu- 
ency, but has now a large labor and 
working class. This by-election will give 
opportunity for a big fight. Unfor- 
tunately for the free traders, there will 
be two candidates of that opinion in 
the field. The Labor and the Liberal 
parties are both upholders of free 
trade. 

The Liberals have issued an invitation 
to Winston Churchill to champion their 
cause. Andrew Law, the well-known 
flour importer, is the president of the 
Glasgow Central Division Liberal Asso- 
ciation, and as such he took a leading 
part in extending this offer to Mr. 
Churchill. Mr. Law is also chairman in 
Scotland of the Free Trade Union, and 
had he yielded to pressure from his own 
people he would himself have been the 
Liberal candidate in this by-election. 
But it was felt that there was a big op- 
portunity to bring together the separate 
parts of the free trade forces as repre- 
sented by the Liberal party, and Mr. 
Law was foremost in carrying out this 
idea by securing the services of a 
candidate of the political standing and 
experience ot Mr. Churchill. 

The by-election gains in importance 
from the fact that the prime minister, 
Stanley Baldwin, is due to speak in 
Glasgow on a date which will be prac- 
tically the eve of the poll. In this speech 
it is expected that he will be obliged to 
become more definite in his proposals for 
import duties, and the flour trade in this 


city is naturally anxious to know how 
he hopes to get the colonies interested 
in his policy if he does not intend to 
tax meat or wheat. If wheat is to be 
excluded, will he try a duty on flour 
with an empire preference? That is the 
question uppermost in trade circles, so 
far as the new political situation is con- 
cerned. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade shows no outstanding 
feature. Prices have maintained the re- 
cent firmness in all directions, but trade 
in general has been marking time, as 
there has been nothing done for ship- 
ment at the prices asked, any business 
passing consisting of little lots in im- 
porters’ hands, at prices below any of- 
fered today by mills. The word “little” 
just about fits, as there are very few 
who have flour in quantity in any posi- 
tion to resell. 

Home millers have advanced prices all 
along the line. They have no reason to 
be anxious for the moment, as they have 
fair orders on the books and are busy 
making deliveries against contracts. As 
wheat is hardly cheap enough to enable 
them to go on selling at the prices at 
which they have booked, they are con- 
tent to wait until wheat comes down or 
the trade is more anxious to replace 
stocks. 

STOCKS 


Shipments of flour to Belfast for the 
week ending Oct. 20 were 3,000 sacks, 
against 2,000 the previous week and since 
Aug. 1 only 27,000, which is entirely 
inadequate to supply the wants of the 
trade. The fact that stocks of flour, 
especially strong flour, have been prac- 
tically cleaned up in Belfast is easily 
understood, with shipments on such a 
small seale, and the trade anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the 14,000 bags 
which are now being discharged. The 
same steamer has 6,000 sacks for Lon- 
donderry, where stocks are as low as at 
Belfast. 

In Dublin, labor is cut up into sec- 
tional organizations, with the result that, 
while one section gets started one day, 
the other section upsets the arrangement, 
so at present it is hard to define the 
position. Shipments of flour into Dublin 
for the week ending Oct. 20 were 4,000 
sacks, against 5,000 the previous week, 
making the total since Aug. 1 51,000 
sacks. In Cork and the south of Ireland 
generally, strike troubles have ended, and 
trade is assuming more normal condi- 
tions. 

Cables from Manitoba mills were few 
this week. Some of the mills have been 
willing to take about 37s, Belfast, and 
38s, Dublin, for a fine short patent, un- 
der mill brand, for second half December 
shipment, but no one could be induced 
to purchase ahead at the figure. Others 
offered at 6d@Is less money. All high 
grade flours are very scarce on spot. 

Manitoba export patents are relatively 
cheap in comparison with short patents, 
but buyers can get as much of this class 
of flour as they require from local mills, 
and therefore are not anxious to buy 
ahead. The best marks were quoted at 
33s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast, for second half 
December shipment from the seaboard, 
and there were also offers as low as 32s 
9d@33s. Despite these figures, however, 
consumers and retailers refused to be 
tempted to operate. Very good straight 
run flour has been workable at 33s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 34s, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours are now, if any- 
thing, a shade dearer, and the previous 
week’s quotations of 35s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 36s, Dublin, would probably not 
be repeated for the one or two well- 
known marks mainly offered. 

American soft winters still maintain 
their isolated position so far as value is 
concerned, and it is evident that millers 
are not in a position to make any effort 
to secure the trade in this country. In 
a general view of the docks recently, both 
north and south, there were one or two 
isolated parcels of well-known brands of 
this flour which used to be household 
words all over Ireland. Cables for best 
American soft winters are around 35@ 
36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and about Is 
more, Dublin, with a tendency to firmer 
prices rather than lower. 

It is, however, possible to buy a good 
home made flour on the basis of 32@33s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, although in 
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the latter port millers are higher th 


in the northern port, and would be able 


to get still better prices but for the 
competition of English millers, as there 
is no doubt a great tendency in Dublin 


and the south of Ireland to encourage 
home industry. . 

Australian flours are gradually drop- 
ping out of competition, owing to the 
fact that stocks have been quickly de- 
pleted on spot. Although shipment of. 
fers have been made which compare fa- 
vorably with home milled, nobody wi] 
buy. The nominal spot price of Ays- 
tralian flour is around 36s, full landed 
terms, Belfast or Dublin. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is lower and weak. 
The weakness comes from two sources, 
prices having been influenced by a drop 
in both Scotch and American rolled oats, 
Quotations are 48s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for 
Scotch, and 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
November seaboard for American. There 
were buyers of home made at ihe re- 
duced prices, but no business wis done 
in imported. Medium oatmeal has par- 
ticipated in the decline, and is quoted 
at Is@1s 6d per sack less than rolled 
oats. 

FEED 

Mill offals maintain their firm position, 
and demand is good. It is still possible 
to make about £11 per ton, delivered, 
Belfast or Dublin, for finest broad white 
bran, but it is scarce at present. Home 
millers ask £9 per ton for all classes of 
the cheaper red sorts, and £10 is a com- 
mon price for the good medium white. 
Imported is still being offered in mod- 
erate quantities in the north of Ireland 
at £9@10 per ton, according to quality, 
but in Dublin the difficulties of ship- 
ment prevent much coming alongs. 

Good foreign linseed cake his been 
worked at £11, net, c.if., Belfast, for 
November seaboard shipment, aid it is 
freely reported that December would 
come at the same price, and 10s more in 
Dublin. Decorticated cotton cakes are 
very firm in all positions, £13 per ton 
being asked for some of the best makes. 
Decorticated cottonseed meal is very 
firm, the price being about £12 per ton, 
and it is questionable whether any meal 
of good analysis can be obtained for 
early shipment. 

Indian meal is lower at £9 7s (id per 
ton, f.o.r., Belfast, but demand has fall- 
en off. Prices in Dublin are 10@ |5s per 
ton more. There is plenty of corn in 
both ports, recent arrivals of both Afri- 
can and Plate having brought stocks up 
to normal requirements. 


HOLLAND 


It cannot be said that this market, in 
respect to cereals or flour, shows any 
special tendency either toward an im- 
provement or a setback in prices. It 
would seem that many traders, not only 
in grain and flour, but also in other arti- 
cles, are getting somewhat anxious in 
view of the events across the German 
border, where the monetary position has 
been growing worse daily to such an 


_ extent that values in the home tender 


there have become dazzling. 

No sales to that country have been put 
through recently on any other basis but 
foreign currency. That many interests 
in this country are suffering, if only for 
the considerably reduced buying capaci- 
ties of their neighbors, is an inevitable 
consequence, and such loss of trade has 
its effect in many ways. 

POTATO CROP SITUATION 

The weather has remained very wet, 
which has been a further disappoint- 
ment, for the late crops are becoming 
deteriorated, and will be rotting away 10 
the fields unless a change sets in very 
soon. A spell of dry weather for sev- 
eral weeks in succession might still allow 
some of the potatoes yet in the ground 
to be saved; otherwise, the prospect 1s 
that there will be a shortage early in the 
new year. 

Prices at present, with part of the crop 
lifted and available, are already 100 per 
cent above those of last year, and this 
will have its effect on the consumption 
of cereal foods in general. Recently 
there have been some arrivals of rolled 
oats above the normal, and it can be 
surmised that some importers, in view of 
the shortage in the potato crop, have laid 
up stocks of rolled oats, which some time 
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ago could be bought at a very inviting 


price. © 


FLOUR POSITION 

As regards the flour market in par- 
ticular, the quotations of the home mills 
remain unchanged and range 16.25@16.50 
florins per 100 kilos, ex-mill, according 
to brand, against which United States 
mills, such as offered, have raised their 
prices. On top of this the dollar rate of 
exchange has gone up from 2.53-54 to 
951-58, a difference of four Dutch cents, 
or about 1% per cent, which, although 
not of much importance in itself, means 
an additional obstacle in the considera- 
tion of fresh offers. Business reported 
during the current week has been of 
very little value and less than in the 
preceding weeks, which were far from 
active. 

There are some offers in the market of 
hard wheat straight flour at $6.10, which 
works out at 15.75 florins. Although not 
too high at first sight, such offers fail 
to attract buyers, the margin being con- 
sidered insufficient as against the home 
commodity. Offers of hard wheat patent 
flour are still more out of line, so that 
if any business has resulted it must have 
been very small, 


STOCKS 


It would seem that stocks are working 
off too slowly, and that a decided im- 
provement can only be expected when 
their pressure is less felt. Arrivals in 
the current week were light, and did 
not aggravate the position of the im- 
ported article. 


AUSTRIAN DEMAND 


From reports to hand, some interest 
is being shown from Austria. There 
appear to be buyers of patent flour for 
immediate shipment to Trieste, and some 
millers may feel disposed to have a try 
for this outlet. The opportunities for 
shipment to the port mentioned should 
be studied carefully, as the matter of 
freight is of considerable importance. 





LLOYDS TAKE RUSSIAN RISK 


While responsible grain merchants in 
London are somewhat skeptical of the 
practical workings of the scheme, the 
recently organized Russo-British Grain 
Export Co, has been backed by Lloyd’s 
insurance group, which has undertaken 
and will guarantee a risk which banking 
and commercial interests were unwilling 
to assume. 

According to H. B, Smith, Depart- 
ment of Commerce representative, the 
Russian trade delegation in London has 
endeavored for several months to inter- 
est substantial British grain merchants 
ina project for financing and merchan- 
dising Russian grain exports. Leading 
firms in London were very willing to par- 
ticipate in the trade, but refused the 
Soviet demand for a cash advance to 
Russian shippers prior to the delivery of 
the grain. 

_ The Russo-British Grain Export Co. 
1s composed of the Russian Co-operative 
Union, the Russian State Grain Export 
Co, the Arcos Buying: and Selling 
Agency in England, for Russia; and the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, A. E. 
Lawrence & Co., Shipton-Anderson & 
Co, Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., and 
Lyd’s Bank, for England. The com- 
pany is reported to be capitalized at 
£100,000 and its banking connections are 
said to be prepared to make advances 


’ Up to £1,000,000, secured by the capital 


of the company, a guaranty of the Arcos 

company of approximately £40,000, and 

bills of lading covering shipments en 

route, and any uncovered balance is se- 

cured by insurance issued through 
8. 


The Russo-British company has no 
monopoly on export sales of Russian 
grain, much of which is already under 
contract to Germany and other coun- 
tries, and is continually being offered by 

viet agencies abroad, 





Germany was an important exporter 
of vegetable oils in pre-war years, but 
oo” was obliged to import large quan- 
Peay Net exports averaged 39,300 tons 
tor the years 1912 and 1913, while net 
imports amounted to 147,858 tons in 1922. 
%st-war oil production from imported 
materials, although increasing, is still 
low that of pre-war years, 














MORE OF EVERYTHING 
For people like the Browns there are 
difficult days in store. They are already 
conscientiously drinking more milk and 
eating more fruit, and I dare not think 
what will happen to them when all these 
other publicity campaigns (selfstyled 
“national”) have got into full swing. 
Apart from the obvious danger with 
which they are threatened, hygienically, 
by their faithful obedience to the com- 
mands to Drink More Champagne 
(“Stand by France” Society), to Eat 
More Tripe (National Council of Offal 
Merchants), to Use More Sauce (Amal- 
gamated Bottle and Sauce Makers), to 
Eat More Seed-Cake (Federated So- 
ciety of Tooth-pick Manufacturers), 
and a hundred others—apart from this, 
I say, they will surely be faced with 
the gravest financial and domestic prob- 
lems it is possible to imagine. For in- 
stance, Brown is, or has been hitherto, 
a steady-going, hard-working business 
man; never in his whole career has he 
dreamed of taking a day off in the mid- 
dle of a week. What sort of a revolution 
will result from this manifesto (issued 
by the Associated Golf Clubs of Great 
Britain) : 
PLAY MORE GOLF. 
FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE. 
FOR YOUR MIND’S SAKE. 
FOR GOLF'S SAKE? 


Do you play golf only at week ends? 
If so, that is what is wrong with your 
golf—and with you. 

By all means play at week ends, but 
why not on mid-week days as well? 
When the links are not crowded, when 
others are toiling at their work, when 
you might be toiling at your work, what 
could be more delightful? You fre- 
quently take a day off for your grand- 
mother’s funeral; why not for golf? 


PLAY MORE GOLF! 
You will gain a new confidence, a 
brisker step, a brighter outlook, a better 
swing. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR. ASK YOUR PRO. 


Life’s handicaps will vanish with your 
golf handicap. You will be a scratch 
man at everything. 

Think of it! The day’s work with the 
prospect of a day’s golf before you; the 
day’s golf in the wind and sun; the day’s 
work with the bounding health of a day’s 
golf behind you! 


cotF! corF!! corr!!! 


Start tomorrow. Take a day off to- 
morrow. Take a day off every week— 
two days, three days—take every day 
off. Why not retire from business? Has 
it never occurred to you that by retiring 
from business you can enjoy the rest of 
your life happily on the links? 

Think it over. It is worth thinking 
over. And, if you cannot quite see your 
way to retire from business tomorrow, 
you can partially anticipate the date of 
your retirement by keeping on taking 
days off for golf. 

Think it over tonight! 
morrow ! 

Poor Brown! Do you imagine he will 
be able to resist this? And when he has 
succumbed to the exhortation to Play 
More Golf and to Watch More Football, 
to Take More Holidays and to Buy More 
Cars, and Mrs. Brown has retaliated by 
heeding the injunction to Dance More 
Blues, to Wear More Jewels, to Buy More 
Hats, to Join More Clubs—what will be 
the fate of the little Browns? Not only 
the present little Browns, but the other 
ones—the ones that will arise out of the 
sternly emphasized recommendation to 
Have More Children (National Joint 


And start to- 
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Councils of Nurses and Governesses, 
School Teachers and Bib Manufactur- 


ers) ? —Punch. 
* * 


IN ATLANTA, GA. 


Down in Atlanta, Ga., there is a man 
in the coal business who uses mules en- 
tirely for the purpose of hauling coal 
to the houses of his customers. One of 
these animals, old Charles, is a refrac- 
tory and stubborn beast which can only 
be driven with even partial success by 
an old darky named Mose, but even he 
frequently has trouble. 

One day, not long since, Mose and 
Charles started out to deliver a load of 
coal, when right in the middle of the 
main street Charles decided that it was 
time for him to rest, and all that Mose 
could do would not induce him to move 
on. 
After trying unsuccessfully for about 
half an hour, Mose went into a store and 
asked if he might use the telephone, and 
permission being granted this is the con- 
versation which ensued: 

“Good mo’nin Miss, gimme 2178 please 
—yas’m, 2178. Hello! Hello! Is dis 
Mistah Stone? Well dis is Mose, Mistah 
Stone. Ah-ah-Charles done balk agin. 
... . Yas sah, yas sah, I done dat; I built 
a fire under’m. .. . No! No sah, he didn’t 
move. . Oh no! not all burnt up; I 
saved most ob de harness. . . . No! No, 
siree, I didn’t twist his tail: a gemman 
from Boston do dat. . . . No-o-o, not so 
bad. Dey took’m off in an ambulance. 
. . « Well, Mistah Stone, shall Ah come 
on around to de yahd an’ do some wuk, 
or shall Ah just stay hyah an’ wait until 
Charles done mak up his min’ what he’s 
gwine ter do?” 

“Quack.” 
* * 

Fortunate the ice man in the choice of 

jobs. He always has his pick. 
—Worcester Post. 

This man has nothing on the stone- 

dresser. He also has his pick. H.H. 


* * 


Dilapidated Dodgework: “Pardon me, 
sir, but have you seen a policeman round 
here?” 

Polite Pedestrian: “No. I am sorry.” 

Dilapidated Dodgework: “Thank you. 
Now, will you kindly hand over your 
watch and purse?” 

—Scotsman (Edinburgh). 


* * 


Fred: “Why do you let your office boy 
smoke cigarettes while on duty?” 
Ted: “Well, he can’t whistle while he’s 
got one of them in his mouth.”—Judge. 
* * 


The Actor: “Have you special terms 
for actors, madam?” 

The Landlady: “Yes, I ’ave; but I 
*ope I’m too much of a lady to use 
them.” —Sydney (Australia) Bulletin. 


* #* 


HORSEPLAY 


A South American doctor says he 
knows a horse that dearly loves a joke. 
We think this horse must be something 
like the ones we have been backing re- 
cently. —Punch (Lenten). 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER AND ASSIST- 
ant miller; only high grade men consid- 
ered, capable of milling flour of superior 
quality. The Red Wing Milling Co., Red 
Wing, Minn. 





915 


A LARGE INTERIOR NORTHWESTERN 
mill has an opening for a first class mill- 
ing accountant; can offer attractive propo- 
sition to man who can fill the bill, Ad- 
dress 1635, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








STEADY JOB BY MARRIED MAN AS 
warehouse man or flour packer in mill of 
any size; can furnish best of references. 
Address 1629, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN DESIRES POSITION COVER- 
ing New York state territory; has had 10 
years’ experience in selling flour and feed; 
references furnished. Address 1627, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL COUNTRY 
mill or second miller in larger; can fur- 
nish first class references and guarantee 
results; northwestern territory preferred. 
Address 1620, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE AT ONCE, MILLING SUPER- 
intendent well qualified in spring, hard 
or soft wheat milling; married; reliable 
references; mill of 1,000 bbls capacity, or 
larger, desired. Address 1621, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY SALES AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE, 
with country mill making quality flours 
and feeds, or as branch manager or as- 
sistant sales manager for larger mill; ter- 
ritory West or Southwest. Address 1615, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, SALES AVERAGED OVER 
$1,000,000 per year, 10 years’ experience 
in feeds, oil meals, etc., desires affiliation 
as sales manager or New York representa- 
tive of progressive concern. Address 1578, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WISHES TO 
make a change Jan. 1; graduate with 
valuable experience and constructive ideas; 
can be of great practical assistance to a 





live manager or superintendent. Address 
1618, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


AS SALES MANAGER WITH SOUTH- 
western mill; have had many years’ ex- 
perience in the milling business handling 
sales in the office and on the road; am also 
well acquainted with milling in transit. 
Address ‘Sales Manager,” 1624, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH RECORD IN 
Michigan, desires a change; have had sev- 
eral years’ experience on both spring and 
Kansas; will be open for a reliable mill 
connection about Jan. 1; can furnish best 
of references. Address Box 13, care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 





WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS EXPERI- 
enced head miller, position in modern 150- 
to 500-bbl mill; familiar with all systems, 
also steam, oil engine and water power; 
have tools, can do repair and millwright 
work; describe mill and state salary; can 
furnish very best of references. M. J. 
Porter, Barrett, Minn. 





AS HEAD MILLER—HOLLANDER OF 48, 
husky and stout, with good references of 
soft and hard wheat milling, also rye mill- 
ing; I will do my own grinding because 
I am old style, but I sure make good or, 
what you say, deliver the goods; by New 
Year’s I would like to change places; I 
am in too small a place; I like a 600- to 
1,000-bbl mill; have 31 years’ experience 
in the United States. Address John Van 
Dyke, 882 Withe St, Dubuque, Iowa. 





EXPERIENCED CORRESPONDENT IN 
English, German, French, some knowledge 
of Spanish, expert on cables and codes, 
recently returned from three years’ stay 
in Germany, with good connections all 
over Europe, wants position with export 
department of flour mills or grain export 
firm; willing to go anywhere to promote 
the extension or organization of foreign 
connections; A-1l references. Apply to 
Charles Hildebrandt, 4 Bayview Terrace, 
Far Rockaway (Long Island, N. Y.). 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—MAN WITH $4,000 TO INSTALL 
Marvel flour mill, center of famous Swan 
‘ River valley, where crops never fail and 
diversified farming will dominate; resi- 
dents will contribute liberally; opposition 
23 miles distant. Write Bettis Co., Swan 
River, Manitoba, Canada. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF 
800-bbl flour mill; includes 18 rolls and 
milling machinery to match; 250 h-p Erie 
boiler with stoker; two steam engines; 
water softener; feed water heater with 
pumps; 100-ton track scale; for sale in 
large lots or piece by piece. Address 
Howard T. Pontius, Orrville, -Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 10 BOWSHER COM- 
bination feed grinder. Address J. A. 
Trump, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
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Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 














VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 
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Leaders 
Eas has more 


responsibilities than 
privi pe a Early recogni- 
tion of this facthas en- 
abled The Northwestern 
to give the utmost in ser- 


GEARS 


SMOOTH running; correct in design, accurate and true 
to pitch, Caldwell gears are bound to please you. We 
make all types—machine-molded, cut tooth, mortise gears, 
worm gears, etc. Caldwell promptness is traditional. It 
is at your service. Our stocks assure prompt shipment. 
Let us figure with you next time you are in the market. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON Co. LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


Dallas, Tex., 709 Main St.—Chicago, 17th St. and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bld, 
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We Are Large Buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Save Money with 
Richardson Automatic Scales 


For Grain, Flour and Feed 


Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J. 





nam 





Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire ‘ime 
for 35 years to making phosp) ate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES Branches: New York, Chicago, San Franc ‘sco 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS ~- TAX SERVICE 


























vice in per forminé every 
function ofa g00 bank 


Northwestern 
National Ban 
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Cleans Wheat 


without breaking it— 


Removes all dust and dirt quickly—with the best 
suction of any scourer made. Use the 


Invincible Scourer 


You'll get facts worth knowing in our catalog of 
Scourers, Separators, Packers, etc. Write for it. 


rare Everything for Every Mill and Elevator 
WHEAT a 
“She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 4 
Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. ary 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd.Winnipeg ete 





Bags-Burlap-Twine 





Our Plant 
Modern and Efficient 


Our Service 
“Deeds—Not Words” 


EAT MORE WHEAT 


NoRTHERN Bac CoMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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